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EDITORIAL 


April, 1950 


NUNS being our chief concern in these pages, and what 
is published here leading with gratifying frequency to 
publication in book-form, I purpose this month to talk of 
books—contemporary books, their selling and their survival. 

Inevitably I shall quote much from an article on “The Book 
Market in 1949’ in the current issue of The Author, the journal 
of the Society of Authors, but that is only returning the compli- 
ment paid us by its own recommendation ‘to read an article 
by Sir Stanley Unwin in Life and Letters for January, 1950’. 
To return a compliment is not, however, to be influenced by 
it, and on any score quoting from this article in The Author to 
which I refer should enlighten both authors and readers as to 
their interrelationship; particularly readers, for though 
writers naturally make it their business to belong to the Society, 
perhaps not as many readers pure-and-simple do, and so they 
remain ignorant of much that affects their reading. 

It has been alleged for some time that there is a slump in 
publishing. By ‘publishing’ the ordinary reader tends to think 
of that kind of book in which he or she is most interested. Here 
is where the phrase ‘book production’ comes in. ‘Book produc- 
tion’ covers a far vaster field than any one reader could 
possibly embrace, or wish to embrace. It includes not only the 
branches of what we call ‘literature’, but manuals of all kinds; 
technical and educational works; hymnals; handbooks to 
hobbies, from philately to pigeon-fancying; gardening; 
cookery. There is hardly an occupation or pastime which has 
not its range of pertinent volumes, and when we think of 
‘publishing’, we must allow a thought for all these. Maps and 
atlases, guide-books, ‘Facetiae’ and ‘Questions of the Day’ 
all add their quota to the 17,034 books published in Britain 
during 1949. This is more than in any year in our history, 
save for 1937. During 1949, 2,348 more titles were published 
than in 1948, and the turnover for the first six months of 1949 
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‘shows an increase of nearly £500,000 over the same period in 
1948’. 

That does not, of course, mean that it was necessarily a good 
year for authors. ‘More titles may have been printed, but sales 
per book have fallen drastically.’ Novels have suffered—and 
considering the general run (not the exceptions, but the 
general run), of the novels published last year one can hardly 
wonder, and other categories in which there has been ‘a pro- 
nounced, sometimes alarming drop’ are children’s books (one 
presumes due to the influence of radio), poetry, critical 
studies, and anthologies. On the other hand, there have been 
also increases. The demand for educational books still ex- 
ceeded the supply. Popular biographies and reportage win an 
increasing public, and ‘the boom in topography and travel 
books has been maintained’, but particularly striking has been 
‘the immense increase in quantity and sales of cheap paper- 
backed volumes’. The biggest demand at Christmas, 1949, had 
been for books of this kind, though it is a time at which people 
are liable to spend more money than usual, and to buy more 
expensive books. 

This demand is satisfactory for the established writer, since 
it introduces him to a wider circle than he would reach in a 
more highly-priced form, but it is of no encouragement to 
new writers; in fact the reverse. In the paper volumes, fiction 
is only chosen from among works that have already estab- 
lished themselves. Consequently, not only is the new writer, 
or at any rate his first book, excluded, but the readers whom 
he is hoping to persuade to spend eight shillings and sixpence 
or half a guinea on his book, essentially an unknown quantity, 
can instead for a few sixpences or shillings equip themselves 
with books by writers on whom they are not taking a risk. 

It is a dark outlook for the new writer, and for the writer 
whose talent, though recognized, is by its nature not likely to 
appeal to the vast masses of the public. Unless he or she is of 
the type to be asked for at the circulating libraries, he or she 
has to realize that we have come to the point when writing is 
a profession the writer can hardly afford to profess. 

If it is hard for the new writer of novels, it is even harder for 
the author of stories, since for some reason or other, volumes of 
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short stories have a reputation of not selling. It was not always 
so. One can think of the days of Conan Doyle, Jacobs, Kipling, 
and Conrad, but by and large to-day, with only a few fortu- 
nate exceptions, the collection of short stories is regarded as a 
drug on the market. I cannot think why, for though I think 
twice before buying a novel, which I may not enjoy, I always 
feel with a volume of stories that there is bound to be one I 
shall like—there may be only one I do not like. The author of 
short stories has, it is true, one outlet denied to earlier eras; he 
can be broadcast. But that is not the same, and the kind of 
short story most suitable for broadcasting to the huge audience 
of listeners is not necessarily what we should consider the best 
kind of short story in literature. 

I published last month a long story by L. P. Hartley (since 
when I have been flooded by manuscripts of rarely less than 
fifty pages). In this issue I have concentrated on a number of 
short stories from all over the world. They have little in 
common, save (I think) merit and the fact that they are, like 
plays, a branch of literature which finds it increasingly hard 
to get published and should be, therefore, by us. 


NEW TRENDS IN 
AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE 


DOROTHY AUCHTERLONIE 


HE critic who is asked to write on a subject not of his own 
Wee is faced with an exacting task: that of keeping 
to a set topic without doing violence to his own convictions. 
It may be as well to define at the outset therefore, in what 
sense the words ‘new trend’ are to be taken. In the first place, 
the word ‘trend’ is on no account meant to indicate any kind 
of ‘movement’. Among Australian writers who matter, ex- 
treme individuality is what stands out most, and though they 
may touch each other at certain points and are grouped in 
various ways here for the sake of convenience, they are not to 
be regarded as belonging to definite and particular ‘schools’. 
What on the surface looks like a trend, is more probably only 
a coincidence of lines of thought that have developed inde- 
pendently and for different reasons. Secondly, novelty for the 
sake of novelty will be disregarded; a barren experimentation 
is not the same as original creation, and has no significance for 
the future. The writer is committed on the whole to the theory 
that one of the principal tasks of art is communication; there- 
fore many fashionable super-surrealist works, which give their 
writers at least, and those writers’ immediate acquaintances at 
most, a good deal of satisfaction will be excluded on the 
grounds that communication is more than mere expression. 
In short, the books referred to here are those which arouse in 
the present writer a sense of rejuvenation of language, thought, 
and emotion, a feeling that in them at least the sap is rising; 
that they possess a quickening and forward-looking quality 
absent in many books possibly better written. This, therefore, 
is emphatically not a comprehensive account of Australian 
writing at the moment, and readers who want a more detailed 
survey of the decade 1939-49 should consult the annual 
summaries published in the magazine Southerly (Australian | 
English Association). Some knowledge of well-established 
Australian writers will necessarily have to be assumed in the 
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reader, and since it is impossible to do justice to individual 
writers in the space provided, it will be necessary to generalize 
as much as possible and merely indicate briefly the books 
which have given rise to the generalization. 

The ten years since 1939 have been years of unprecedented 
literary activity, and the tremendous increase in publications 
is in itself a distinctly ‘new’ state of affairs. Exchange rates 
imposed between the two wars, the import difficulties of the 
recent war, the development of radio, and the interest of the 
Australian government (still slight, but on the whole in- 
creasing): all these things, and in that order, have helped the 
local book market. A slight downward trend has set in over 
recent months, chiefly because of the British Board of Trade’s 
restriction on Australian fiction imports, but even so, the habit 
of publishing Australian books within Australia seems to have 
come to stay. The chief problem for writers here now is not the 
difficulty of publication, but the crippling effect of out-of-date 
censorship regulations at home, and ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation abroad. 

Of the two great sociological disasters that have overtaken 
the world in recent times, the depression and the war, it is the 
depression that has changed the face of Australian writing 
most markedly. The use of the word ‘face’ is deliberate. For 
however much the years have altered literature in this country, 
have weathered it, added wrinkles, furrows, crows-feet, and 
so on, it is still basically the same face, with the same distinctive 
outline and bony structure. For the majority of Australians, 
the war did not mean the same amount of personal, immediate 
suffering as it did for those who saw it at close quarters, and 
except that it provided fresh subject matter and gave a new 
poignancy to the more thoughtful poetry of the time, there is 
very little work directly inspired by it that is likely to last. 
But the depression spread over the whole country more com- 
pletely than any foreign invader could hope to do and changed 
the lives of a far greater number of people than the war which 
followed it. For in spite of the natural hazards of drought, fire, 
and flood, in spite of isolation and physical hardship, life 
before 1929 or so had been too easy for Australians. Rewards 
had come quickly, freedom, equality, and opportunity were 
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as real as air and water, and consequently as lightly prized, so 
that the depression came as a tremendous spiritual shock. It 
was a shock that jolted the literature of this country out of an 
easy adolescence, where everything, even tragedy, seems to 
run along the surface, into a precocious maturity. From being 
almost wholly extrovert, Australian literature began to show 
signs of a deepening introversion, and the work of overseas 
psychologists and philosophers, instead of being fashionable 
intellectual exercises became full of personal significance. The 
effects of this were not seen at once, and it was not until the 
late thirties and the early forties that the harvest of a bitter 
experience began to show itself. The finest fruits of this harvest, 
as far as the novel is concerned, are Kylie Tennant’s The 
Battlers (1941); Leonard Mann’s Mountain Flat (1939), and 
the Go-getter (1942) and M. Barnard Eldershaw’s To-morrow 
and To-morrow (1947). The Battlers, although it is an uneven 
picaresque affair, somewhat static in characterization, is never- 
theless a whole-hearted attempt to deal with a new set of facts, 
to present characters in relation to social forces without allow- 
ing the book to degenerate into a ‘réman a thése’, as happens so 
often when writers are carried away by social injustices. 
Leonard Mann has been underrated by his contemporaries 
as much as Kylie Tennant has at times been overrated, and 
the two books mentioned here are among the best written in 
this country for many years. The Go-getter is set against a back- 
ground of the closing years of the depression in Melbourne, 
while Mountain Flat is a drama of a decaying mining township, 
where the one motive force left is the greed for possession of 
what little productive farming land remains. In both books, 
but particularly the second, the characters are so perfectly 
integrated with their background that one is apt to forget at 
the time the controlled artistry with which the story unfolds, 
whereby neither personal nor impersonal forces are allowed to 
dominate. To-morrow and To-morrow contains possibly the best 
all-round account of the impact of the depression we have—the 
god’s eye view perhaps—but since it is only one episode in a 
crowded book, it cannot fairly be compared with a complete 
novel on the subject. As a whole, To-morrow and To-morrow has 
serious faults: the grip on more recent social problems, the 
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analysis of public opinion in regard to the war, are weaker, 
and there is a tendency for what is most vocal to be taken for 
what is most representative. The narrative method of the book 
is unusual in Australian fiction, and it is probably the first 
time the flash-backward-and-forward has been applied here 
to the life of a nation as opposed to the life of an individual. 
The most finished in technique, the book which awakens most 
keenly the sense of rejuvenation in form and method at least 
is Robert Close’s Love Me Sailor (1945). The savage fines in- 
curred by the author and his publishers under a section of the 
Australian obscenity laws have probably contributed to the 
tendency to over-praise the book somewhat, but in spite of 
certain serious flaws—notably a vagueness of outline in one of 
the main characters—it shows a freedom and sureness of 
craftsmanship rare in a first novel, the tang of salt and the 
tarry, ropy smell of a ship emanate from its pages and the 
quick, nervous prose is a refreshing change from the stodgy, 
respectable beat of much contemporary narrative rhythm, 
Again, the narrative method is an unusual one, allowing the 
author to sink his identity in that of his characters much more 
completely than is the case with most writers. The virtues of 
the first novel appear and are reinforced in Close’s second 
book The Dupe (1948) and there is a much better grasp of 
characterization than in the first. Perhaps the most unusual 
novel published here in recent years is The Pea-pickers (1942) 
by Eve Langley. Not that the stuff of the story is unusual; it 
clearly belongs to the family begotten by Joseph Furphy. It is 
the narrative style which is so arresting, a style at once in- 
credible and convincing, so that the reader feels himself 
fascinated against his will. Her writing is completely un- 
naturalistic, at times almost precious, and it is unlikely that the 
book will have any imitators; to attempt such a style and fail 
would constitute a fiasco. Xavier Herbert’s Capricornia (1938) 
and Eleanor Dark’s The Timeless Land (1941) and the Storm of 
Time (1948), all, especially the first, front-rank novels of their 
kind, do not come within the scope of our definition, except to 
provide a link with two important developments in poetry, a 
link that is mainly a question of subject matter. 

It is in poetry, in fact, that most of the really significant 
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changes have been made. No novelist has yet appeared to 
challenge the supremacy of Henry Handel Richardson, but 
Brennan’s position in poetry is less secure on all fronts than it 
was ten years ago. Again, with few exceptions, the novel and 
the short story still belong in essence to the old Lawson- 
Furphy tradition and are still woven out of the same harsh 
proletarian fabric, commonplace here long before the word 
‘ proletarian”’ had become part of fashionable vocabulary. 
In verse, however, the opposite is the case. The old ballad 
tradition is dead, and though the ballad form has been used 
lately with distinction by Douglas Stewart (Glencoe, 1947) it is 
quite different from earlier Australian ballads, even apart 
from the fact that its subject is not Australian at all. There is 
now a considerable body of Australian poetry which in intel- 
lectual content, psychological subtlety and depth of emotion 
can stand comparison with any poetry being written to-day 
anywhere in the world. 

Three main trends are discernible in contemporary Austra- 
lian poetry: the abandonment of the short lyric in favour of 
longer poems dealing with the dramatic interpretation of 
history, or with philosophic questions; secondly, and this 
frequently involves the first, the reinterpretation and synthesis 
of traditional European culture in local and personal terms; 
and thirdly, an attempt to re-state in a more fundamental and 
permanent fashion the nationalism of the nineties, in an effort 
to make it once more a living, creative force. The historical 
trend was given its first impetus in Kenneth Slessor’s Five 
Visions of Captain Cook (Cuckooz contrey, 1932) and later in his 
Five Bells published in 1939. Slessor’s technical dexterity, his 
versatility, have been surpassed only in a few instances, but 
he seems to lack a quality that may be called stamina, or an 
inner power of the creative imagination to renew itself con- 
stantly from its own resources. He remains nevertheless one of 
our most surprising and adventurous poets, and if he has 
indeed ceased to write, he will be a serious loss to Australian 
poetry. With R. D. Fitzgerald, one gets the reverse impression 
of that produced by Slessor; it seems certain that Fitzgerald 
would continue to write exciting poetry if he were isolated . 
forever on a desert island just as a spider spins webs out of 
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itself. His Moonlight Acre (1938), which owes something to 
Whitehead in thought-content, is the most important book of 
verse published here for a generation. He struck at once a 
note of his own, with a philosophical depth that had been 
almost entirely absent from Australian poetry and with a style 
perfectly suited to his material, strongly individual and 
practically empty of all specific influences. His is a sure verse, 
masculine, thin-skinned, with the bones and sinews well- 
defined, and bearing the marks of a beautifully integrated 
personality. If Fitzgerald had achieved the bulk of work—and 
he may yet do so—produced by T. S. Eliot, his stature would 
not be diminished when measured by that of the older poet, 
though they are quite opposed in method and outlook; for in 
the last analysis, Fitzgerald is an affirmer of life, and Eliot of 
death. Since Moonlight Acre, Fitzgerald has turned to poetry 
of action and character, to historical themes which provide 
him with more room to work and with opportunities for 
psychological excursions, though he has by no means aban- 
doned his philosophic interest in the problem of time and the 
nature of being. Heemskerck Shoals, a vivid penetration into the 
mind of Abel Tasman, and Fifth Day, an episode in the trial of 
Warren Hastings are his most important recent productions. 
Whether writers are turning to history out of a sense of dis- 
satisfaction with the immediate present, or whether there is a 
deliberate or subconscious intention to record and make per- 
manently fruitful traditions that have so far remained in the 
background of the Australian consciousness are questions 1n- 
capable of solution. The motives in any case are not important 
for literature. What is important is that they are producing a 
very impressive body of poetry. Poetically speaking, Slessor 
and Fitzgerald have fathered a considerable brood of young 
already, outstanding among them being Francis Webb, whose 
A Drum for Ben Boyd, written in 1945, is a surprising achieve- 
ment for a twenty-two-year-old poet, surprising in its maturity 
and ease of style, if slighter than enthusiasts admit in depth and 
insight. It has just been published in book-form. Rosemary 
Dobson is“another young poet of great promise and dis- 
tinguished achievement who has turned to the longer reflective 
poem, though so far, her shorter pieces have revealed her as a 
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more individual and highly finished artist. Her philosophic 
lyric In a Convex Mirror—title-piece of a book published in 
1944—is worth a place in any anthology. 

The second trend, that is, the intellectual re-creation of the 
great tradition of classic European verse is best represented by 
James McAuley, Harold Stewart, and although his output is 
small, by A. D. Hope. These are all serious scholars and artists, 
but their debt is rather to their own independent study than to 
any academic training in literature they have received. Nor, 
with Hope and McAuley at least, is there any suggestion of a 
reliance on literary rather than living experience. Both are 
capable of deep emotion, all the more keenly realized by 
reason of the great artistic skill which controls its expression. 
No one interested in the growth of English poetry at the 
present time can ignore McAuley’s The Incarnation of Sirius or 
his Celebration of Love (Under Aldebaran, 1946); nor should he 
miss Hope’s Damnation of Byron (Modern Australian Poetry, 1946), 
or his Return from the Freudian Isles (Australian Poetry, 1943). 
Both men, especially Hope, are also accomplished in satire, a 
form rare in Australian poetry until recently; both sum up the 
growing cosmopolitan tendency that has been gathering force 
since the early thirties; both demonstrate at its best that 
swiftly-developing capacity for self-criticism which provides 
such a marked contrast to-day with the almost hysterical self- 
satisfaction characteristic of so much Australian thinking 
twenty years ago. McAuley is just over thirty, and is now 
entering on a new phase of production. In his recent re-inter- 
pretation of the Prometheus legend (Meanjin, Autumn, 1948) 
the tendency is towards a drier and harsher verse, even more 
strictly controlled, which causes his admirers a certain amount 
of trepidation. Harold Stewart pays, if anything, closer atten- 
tion to form than Hope or McAuley, but so far he has had less 
to say. His poems on the whole remind one of a violinist who 
plays exquisite and intricate cadenzas for sheer joy in his own 
virtuosity. Stewart is possibly our most gifted artist in words 
and rhythms, but there has been so far a feeling of thinness 
about even his most enchanted poetry, as though only his head 
and not his heart were involved in it. He takes fire only in his 
shorter, subjective pieces. So far he has published one book, 
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Phenix Wings (1948), which deals almost exclusively with 
Chinese themes, with an exquisiteness convincingly Chinese. 

The third group of poets is best exemplified by one who has 
never identified herself with it in any way: Judith Wright, the 
poet who has most beautifully interpreted the Australian 
countryside in recent years. Her lyrics have a poignant, 
measured music entirely their own, and she has a power of 
crystallizing in memorable images her experiences and 
emotions and the significant qualities of what she observes. 
It will be interesting to see whether she can widen and deepen 
her range—she is still a young woman—but meanwhile her 
poems, The Company of Lovers, and Bullocky (The Moving Image, 
1946) are themselves enough to give her an assured place 
among poets using English to-day. The movement to redirect 
the attention of writers to the possibilities of their own environ- 
ment began sincerely enough with Rex Ingamells in his 
Jindyworobak anthologies, about ten years ago. He himself 
and others with him produced some notable verse, but the 
movement was side-tracked and discredited by absurd theories 
and is now for all practical purposes broken up. Its most gifted 
‘regular’ member was probably William Hart-Smith, who, 
however, was too individual to remain tied down by any kind 
of poetic doctrine for long. His Columbus Goes West appeared 
not long ago. An extremist group of poets, who in the early 
forties contributed to Max Harris’s magazine Angry Penguins, 
made on the whole little impression on Australian poetry, 
though they provided one or two interesting contributions to 
it before they dispersed. Less perversity and more hard work 
might have done much for the more gifted among them. 

The most interesting development in the drama has been 
the revival, or perhaps it would be truer to say, the creation of 
the verse-play by Douglas Stewart, whose Fire on the Snow and 
The Golden Lover (1943) are the finest contributions to poetic 
drama produced in this country. A recent play, Shipwreck, 
though powerful enough to read, has a couple of serious flaws 
and fewer of the qualities necessary for successful ‘live’ per- 
formance. There is nothing in prose drama to compare with 
Stewart’s achievement so far, though critics will await with 
interest the publication in book form of Sumner Locke-Elliot’s 
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Rusty Bugles, which has just completed a highly successful run 
at Sydney’s principal ‘little theatre’. 

The most popular form in Australian writing just now is 
perhaps the short story. A whole army of new practitioners has 
appeared since the forties began, and the short story has now 
reached a high level of competence and is practically all- 
embracing in subject. Nevertheless, with a few outstanding 
exceptions, the short-story form as a whole does not fulfil the 
requirements of our original definition of a new trend. There 
is about the Australian short story a depressing sameness, a 
monotony of tone and subject as well as a deplorable vein of 
sentimentality that mars even the best of them at times, which 
makes it the least exciting section of Australian writing at the 
moment. It is only in a few stories by Dal Stivens, Gavin 
Casey, Don Edwards, Alan Marshall, Brian James (more 
rarely) that one detects for an instant ‘the rising sap’. An in- 
fusion of new life may possibly come from the refugee element 
in Australian writing; there are signs of this already in a couple 
of impressive stories of Jewish origin. Only two magazines have 
survived the hazards of the last ten years, but with them it has 
been a case of the survival of the fittest. Meanjin, edited by C. B. 
Christesen, and Southerly, edited by R. G. Howarth, have 
deserved at times all their severest critics have said of them, 
but without them many of the finest poems and most worth- 
while pieces of criticism in the last few years would not have 
seen the light. Criticism is still the principal literary need in 
this country, if only to dispel the popular misconceptions at 
home and abroad that have done so much damage to the 
cause of Australian writing. Rank and file critics here are 
still too much influenced in their judgments by matters that 
have nothing to do with literature. They appear to be per- 
ennially concerned with demonstrating their own cleverness, 
with justifying themselves to such a degree that one can only 
reluctantly assume them to be the victims of a serious neurosis. 
Of the just, well-informed totally disinterested critics who do 
exist, few have either the time or means of publication at their 
disposal to begin the task of creating discriminating audiences. 
And until they do, Australian writers have little pace of - 
adequate recognition at home or abroad. 
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FOUR ESKIMO POEMS 
collected by Paul Emile-Victor 


Editor’s Note-—The poems which follow were first shown to me by 
my friend Mr. S. Menon Marath in the French review Poésie. They 
were brought back from the East Coast of Greenland by M. Paul- 
Emile Victor, the leader of French polar expeditions and author of 
Aventure Esquimau. With his kind permission four of them now appear 
in English translation. 

Presenting the poems in Poésie, No. 26-27, M. Victor (who recently 
broadcast in the Third Programme from London), wrote an introduc- 
tion, from which the following excerpts are taken. 

‘It is not very long ago, scarcely thirty years that, before their 
poetic inspirations had been blunted by a share in our civilization, 
almost any Eskimo man or woman could compose poems to be sung... 

‘The most beautiful poems are generally traditional, handed on 
verbally from generation to generation on account of their beauty. 
The Eskimo conception of poetic beauty obviously differs from ours, 
but not very much. It is based particularly on a greater richness of 
language in certain regions of the spirit, a richness answering better 
to Eskimo thought .. . 

‘When two persons call each other to account, they confront each 
other publicly in a duel in which each puts forward his grievance 
and makes fun of his adversary in a chanted poem, specially com- 
posed for the occasion. The judges are their listeners, who acclaim 
the winner according to the beauty, originality, and humour of 
which he has given proof... 

‘Sometimes, during the many evenings when all the Eskimos of a 
group come together for games or communal singing, a woman will 
get down from her ledge, take the tamborine which is used for an 
accompaniment and, under the inspiration of the moment, will im- 
provise a poem in which she either expresses purely poetic thoughts 
or merely unburdens herself of an old grudge... 

‘Children also occasion poems for singing, which may be called 
coaxing-poems. Each child is ‘owner’ of a certain number of poems 
which have been composed for him by his mother, his father, or other 
near relatives... 

‘Out of the eight hundred and fifty poems which I collected in 
dictation from numerous informants, those which follow are among 
the most characteristic. But their charm is no greater than that of 


most of the others... 
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‘The translation is, obviously, very free... but I have tried to keep 
the rhythm, the idea, and the freshness of their inspiration, They 
bring, I hope, something new into poetry.’ 


SPRING 


I was out in my kayak, 

out on the sea in my kayak. 

I was paddling my kayak, 

quite gently paddling 

in Ammassivik fiord. 

There was ice on the water. 

On the water, a petrel as well. 

She turned her head in all directions 
without seeing me paddle. 

Suddenly there was no more than her tail. 
And then, there was nothing; 

she had dived, but not because of me. 
A huge head was on the water, 

a great shaggy seal’s head. 

A huge head with great eyes 

and its whiskers, dripping with water, shone. 
The seal came up softly beside me. 
But I did not harpoon him. 

Why? 

Perhaps out of pity? 

Perhaps because it was a fine day 
and the seal was enjoying the sun, 

as was I. 


SONG OF DESPATR 


What? 

What’s this I hear? 

What am I told? 

That she whom I love, 
whom I love so much, 

does not want me any more? 
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I go back to my hut 

and I stretch myself out in my hut. 

I lie down on my bunk 

and all winter I stay in bed, 

I stay in bed without getting up: 

So long that no one dare look at me any more, 
So long that my hair becomes tangled. 


When my brother came, 

he told me to get up. 

He was going hunting. 

I put on my clothes 

and I went too. 

Suddenly, I hear a big noise. 
I listen: 

a sound of heavy breathing— 
a white whale! 


I’ve harpooned a white whale! 

I’ve harpooned a white whale! 

a white whale! 

An enormous white whale! 

To-night all the bowls will be full! 

Every belly will be full and everybody will praise 
the greater hunter I am! 


OLD WOMAN’S SONG 


Many heads round me, 
Many eyes, many ears round me, 
How much longer will the ears listen to me, 
the eyes see me? 
When the ears listen to me no more 
and these eyes turn from my own, 
there will be no more liver, 
cooked in fat, for me to eat. 
And then these eyes won’t see me any more 
and my hair will no longer be dressed. 
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THE DREAM 


To-night I dreamt of you. 

I dreamt that you were walking 
on the fringe of the river-bank 
and that I was with you walking. 
To-night I dreamt of you 

and, as if I had been awake, 

I dreamt that I followed you, 
that I desired you, 

that you were desirable 

as an all too young seal, 
desirable to me, 

who had dreamt of you, 

as is to the hunter 

an all too young seal 

who dives because he feels himself hunted. 
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THE GATES OF HEAVEN 


SYLVIA DOBSON 


y father, an Irish Protestant, had his house burnt down 

during the Fenian uprisings. Friends among the peasants 
warned him in time to escape with his family, yet he was un- 
able to take much to England, and felt bitter against the 
Catholic Irishmen who had impoverished him. Later he 
became a clergyman, married, and had six children. We were 
brought up to fear priests and nuns almost as much as we did 
witches and wizards. None of us could glance at their grave 
dispassionate faces without imagining some gruesome secret 
written there, for we expected to be stretched on racks, burnt 
at the stake, or at least mesmerized. And this unreasonable 
mistrust persisted beyond childhood, so that we felt traitors 
when we discovered the beauty and piety of the Catholic 
Church. 

Here at Tenos, in the Isles of Greece, I might almost be 
at Heaven’s Gates. This Church where miracles have been 
performed is the focus point of the island, and pilgrims walk 
straight up to it when they leave the boat. Below, the town is 
picturesque yet squalid, with poor houses and dirty streets. 
It scarcely seems possible that the islanders built this great 
white building on the ruins of the ancient church, that their 
fervent faith and vision raised the Holy Ikon from its bed of 
rubble, and transported marble over the sea in frail boats. 

What grass there is down there looks like seedy yellow 
stubble, yet here the green lawns slope away under tall cyprus 
trees, fringing a garden of tamarisk and oleanders. Geraniums 
grow to massive bushes. Echinops and tansy mingle stubborn 
blue and yellow heads. Blue-yellow, yellow-blue ... Or are 
these spots of sun and shadow, traced across my sight because I 
hurry up the steep pathway this hot afternoon? Are these my 
sins and my virtues, my dark despair and bright endeavour? 
Perhaps the real pilgrims keep their eyes on the church, but I 
was for ever turning round to gaze at the widening sweep of 
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indigo water. ‘Wine-dark’ is a word Homer uses over and over 
again, and it is the only one, the only coin that rings true at 
sunset time and in the heart of summer mornings. After dusk, 
when the moon shines, you have a waterscape of ebony and 
ivory, but even then the grape-red tone persists as though fire 
runs in the veins of the sea and tinctures its ebb and flow with 
radiance. 

I am at Heaven’s Gates. The road from the sea was straight 
and steep, yet I did not rest long by the way, caught in a surge 
of energy which scorned the midday heat. Now I have 
reached the terrace I can sit and wait, watching the empty 
road, for though no one is about, I sense activity. 

‘Enter in peace. Go joyfully.’ 

Children are coming up the precipitous way, boys in khaki 
drill, girls with lank black hair, ramshackle infants clad like 
scarecrows. I wonder whether it is a feast day and why they 
hurry so ardently up from the town. Are they from Tenos or 
some other island? Do they come here every day or is this a 
special occasion? Forty, sixty, eighty! Now the late-comers 
hurry after the others, and some, later still, run up with set faces 
and anxious eyes. I who can speak scarcely a word of Greek am 
caught in their urgency. The nine years since war began might 
be passing again for these children carry Time on their 
shoulders; fear, hope, misery, and expectation, the weight of 
hate and the feathered wings of merriment. Nine years of 
trouble have marked many of the young faces with grief! Long 
before I was born, my father became a refugee, and I sense 
that they bear the same burden of privation and homelessness. 

The children are still straggling up from the town, yet now 
the first of them return and walk down again, coloured pictures 
in their hands, peace and dignity in their movements. The 
future belongs to them as they stride gaily towards the quiet 
city. Why then do the faces of the stragglers show such great 
concern as though they feared missing grace and benediction? 

‘Enter in peace. Go joyfully.’ 

Now I have sat here so many years that I feel I can move 

from my seat and enter the huge domed gateway that looms 


ahead. White is the keynote of the theme; even the trunks-of 
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the cyprus trees are painted with lime-wash while lilies grow 
against pillars of Parian marble. White, clean, astringent; yet 
there through the arch of the gateway lies the coloured town. 
Heat simmers on the quay; ships have gulls tangled in their 
riggings; red and blue and purple slash the ochre tulip of the 
summer day. 

What have we to do with the town? Here at Heaven’s Gates, 
all worldliness is lost. A girl comes slowly down, ringed with 
such serenity that Death himself could not ruffle her com- 
posure. A last straggler pants up the cobbles, spits to clear 
his mouth of profanities and mounts the steps of the Church, 
awed and triumphant; a last straggler and me, linked in 
humanity. We went down together too. Once outside the 
gateway, he took off his shoes and sped away to find his 
friends. I hurried to the steamship office where a clerk spoke 
French. ‘Who are all these children?’ I asked. ‘Do they live 
on the island?’ 

“Yes, they are our guests!’ He raised his hands in a beautiful 
gesture, and looked out to sea towards the path of the sun. 
“They are the children of Macedonia whom we have saved for 
Greece,’ he said slowly. ‘Yesterday they had their photographs 
taken in front of the church, and to-day they received copies 
to send to their parents. There will be great rejoicing in the 
high villages when letters arrive, for our Church is a very 
Holy Place, known to Greeks all over the world. We grieve 
for those other children taken by the bandits into foreign lands, 
yet no Greek is lost until his heart is dead. Our splendid past 
upholds us.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I answered, ‘I’m glad the children are here.’ 
I could not match his eloquence, although I was deeply im- 
pressed. ‘The children of Macedonia,’ I murmured, “The 
children of Macedonia.’ For my heart sought a memory far 
back in consciousness, before the war years, before my father’s 
loss of country, before my family existed at all yet some man 
and woman made the union which resulted, after centuries, in 
my birth. ‘Come into Macedonia and help us!’ went the cry, 
tearing itself on the horns of unrest. And before those days, an 
exhausted man, sleeping on a heap of stones, saw the Gates of 
Heaven. 
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THE AMIABLE MR. BRITTEN 


BY -EDGA RMigiILE ebi@) be bake 


1 writing this in the hot sun, sitting on a bench without 
a back, in Mr. Britten’s yard. Roughly made bench, one end 
higher than the other, and I’m not in a comfortable position, 
but I don’t feel uncomfortable. I have a lap-board for the 
paper I’m writing on. Mr. Britten lent it to me. It’s like an 
over-size slate but without a frame and made of thin purple- 
heart wood. Not as even a surface as I could have wanted; 
now and then my pencil-point sinks through the paper into 
sudden little pits and nearly breaks—but I don’t mind. It 
doesn’t discourage me. I just go on writing. It’s about Mr. 
Britten I’m writing, and I’m enjoying doing it. Whole thing 
moves so smoothly I feel as if my brain is oiled. Nothing 
sensational, nothing exciting. No plot, no love-interest. Not 
even a story, strictly speaking. I haven’t got to stop to think or 
anything. No trouble about construction or punctuation. Yet 
it’s coming out perfectly. Not a flaw. And easily. Like magic— 
or electricity. It must be because Mr. Britten is such a pleasant 
man. Being with him makes you feel at ease, and I suppose 
that’s why it’s easy to write about him. 

Old black man. Short. And he has white hair like lamh’s 
wool. It grows round his head, leaving the top bald. Some- 
times it seems like snow on the slopes of a mountain—but 
warm, cosy snow that wouldn’t make you shiver if you sat on it. 
He’s old—about seventy-five, but he doesn’t behave like it. 
His manner isn’t old, and he does carpentry work and cabinet- 
making. And washes his black-and-white dog. When I dropped 
in at his place to-day he was washing his dog. He’s doing it 
now. The dog is standing in a large white enamel basin with 
black patches where the enamel has flaked off. I can see them 
from where I’m sitting here. 

He’s sitting on a chair—one of the chairs he himself made. 
It’s crude-looking but strong, and seems as if it can bear any © 
weight. The usual pleasant look is on his face. Not an old-man 
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look. Nothing dreamy or drooling about him. He’s as alert as 
you or I—as any of the chaps who come here to see him. His 
complexion is dark brown—so dark it almost seems to have a 
touch of red in it. Rich, seasoned tint. His head could easily 
have been carved out of some hard wood and carefully stained 
and polished. His body is upright. Not in any way decrepit. 
You never hear him groaning, either, or puffing or muttering 
to himself as many old men do. No slouching. And he doesn’t 
walk with a stick. He might be a young man, though the big 
reason why he couldn’t be is because his face always looks so 
composed and wise and agreeable. I don’t care what you say, 
no young man’s face could look like this, no matter how he 
tried. 

He never talks a lot. No reminiscing about the good old days 
and that kind of thing. Man of very few words—reassuring 
words. When he says anything to you you feel he just couldn’t 
be wrong. And not only that; he makes you feel that if you 
remain in his vicinity you'll be safe from any danger—even 
from atom bombs. The other chaps who come here think so, 
too. They haven’t told me so, but I know they feel this way. 

He lives in the Belmont part of Port of Spain, Trinidad. His 
house stands on the higher of two terraces of land. More a hut 
than a house, really. It’s just an oblong thing with a corrugated 
iron roof—rusty—and walls made of more rusty corrugated 
iron and some old boards nailed together anyhow. The front 
part consists of a kind of veranda with a rail but no balusters. 
There are two doors. Always closed. Not one of us has ever 
been inside his hut; he never asks anybody in, and nobody asks 
him to let them go in. He does his entertaining—if it can be 
called that—in the yard. 

On the lower terrace of land there’s an old open shed, and 
it’s under this that he does his carpentry work and cabinet- 
making. It stands near two mango trees, and when you come 
into the yard and look around you you have the feeling that the 
mango trees, Mr. Britten’s work-shed, and his hut and Mr. 
Britten himself want you to be there. You never feel uncertain 
whether you should come into the yard. You never feel you 
might be in the way or prove a nuisance to anybody. 

Mr. Britten will most likely be at work in his shed, though 
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sometimes he will be sitting on his veranda smoking a pipe— 
a black pipe with a gnarled bowl, and very bad-smelling— 
that’s assuming you don’t like the smell of strong pipe-tobacco. 
He’s always in black serge trousers and a white shirt. The 
trousers look dusty and oil-stained in patches. If it’s Sunday 
he’ll be in his good black serge suit. Clean. Waistcoat, too. 
Not a speck on his clothes, and his trousers well-creased. He 
doesn’t go anywhere on Sundays—or at any time; he just sits 
on his veranda on a backless stool or bench and smiles round 
at the yard, his face composed and pleasant. And don’t think 
he looks ridiculous doing this. A man of dignity. You can’t 
help respecting him. 

As you come into the yard he’ll give you a slight smile and 
a nod and make a gesture with his hand—very casual—to 
indicate that you must make yourself at home the best way you 
can. ‘Sit down,’ he might murmur. He speaks perfect English. 
Reminds me I should have mentioned he’s supposed to be a 
retired civil servant living on a pension. Not a Trinidadian. 
He came from British Guiana nineteen years ago. He likes 
Trinidad but doesn’t like the Trinidadians. That’s what he 
tells you, but there’s generally a good-natured smile on his face 
as he says it. You can sense he means it, though—yet, curiously, 
his manner doesn’t show any dislike. And the chaps who drop 
in to see him are Trinidadians—Belmont chaps—and he 
welcomes them all with his smile and nod and the casual 
make-yourself-at-home gesture. There’s this about him, too, I 
ought to tell you. He never does anything to entertain us in the 
way a host should. No asking you to be seated or offering you 
a cigarette or a drink. It’s as though he considers his presence 
enough. His presence and his yard-room. If you expect more 
than that, his manner seems to imply, you can go to the devil 
for all he cares. 

The chaps who come to see him come mostly, it appears, to 
study or to discuss books and bookish topics. Studious. Grave- 
faced. They never laugh. They seem not to have any sense of 
humour. You can generally see two or three of them squatting 
or lying on their stomachs near the hut or the shed—anywhere 
at all in the yard—talking with frowns or reading. You would 
think the place belongs to them. They don’t take any notice of 
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Mr. Britten, and Mr. Britten doesn’t take any notice of them. 
Though sometimes just abruptly one of them will get up and 
go to him and ask him a question. Ask him to settle some 
argument, and right away he’ll stop what he’s doing and smile 
and chat with them. Then they’ll wander off again, and that’s 
that. No fuss, no formality. 

I wish you could see him now. He’s drying'the dog with a 
pink and white towel, his face quietly absorbed. His bald head 
gleaming in the sun. The shadows of the mango trees have got 
past where he’s sitting. The dog looks indifferent. One of the 
most emotionless dogs I’ve ever seen. Has a sort of nonchalant, 
bored-aristocrat air, too. 

I must tell you before I forget about Mr. Britten’s hobby. 
Apart from his carpentry and cabinet-making, he has a special 
hobby. His most important. You’d hardly believe it, but he 
writes stories—very short things about fifty or sixty words and 
very simple. No involved plots. No clever dialogue. No sting in 
the tail and all that kind of thing. He showed me one a few 
minutes ago—just before I started writing mine here. It was 
about two young men who came into his yard to read and talk 
bookish things. A woman looked over the fence and saw them 
and began to giggle. Then she went off and began to talk a lot 
of stupid gossip about the two young men. The End. That was 
all the story. And guess how he does these stories! He never 
pens them or types them. He carves the letters of the words out 
of little bits of wood, and glues them together on a square slab 
of harder wood like a draughts board. The finished product 
looks like some quaint miniature mosaic. I told him once that 
it must call for a lot of patience and skill to do this, but he only 
nodded and said: ‘Yes, but no hurry. I have plenty of time on 
my hands.’ 

He’s just strolled up and is watching me. 

‘Writing?’ he smiles. He’s filling his pipe. 

‘Yes,’ I answer. ‘About you and this place here.’ 

I feel him looking down at me with a kind of quiet in- 
dulgence and passivity. No patronage in his manner, though. 
It just strikes me that he doesn’t seem very real. It’s as though 
his presence beside me is some queer mistake in time. I’m not 
in the least worried, all the same. 
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The words keep oozing off my pencil. That’s all I care about. 
Such neat writing. I’ve never written so neatly before. Really 
amazing the way I can’t do anything wrong to-day. 

‘Want my lap-board,’ says Mr. Britten. 

‘Oh, good,’ I say, and give it to him at once. He moves 
away, but I still go on writing. I have the paper laid out flat 
on the bench now, and the seat is very rough, but my hand- 
writing just can’t help being neat. The sun is shining through 
blue-grey clouds. Thunder-clouds. This makes the sunshine 
seem hotter, but I don’t mind; I feel no discomfort. I like it. 
It’s pleasant warmth. Welcome—like Mr. Britten’s yard. I’m 
comfortable here, and feel good inside. Easy and at peace. 
I have an idea I’m going to ask Mr. Britten to set up my story 
in wood as he does his own. 


This didn’t happen, though, because I may as well tell you— 
if you haven’t guessed already—that I dreamt all this about 
Mr. Britten on a winter night in Bagshot, Surrey. Temperature 
thirty-eight degrees Fahrenheit by my room-thermometer. 
I got out of bed at ten past one and jotted down the essentials. 
If I hadn’t done this it would have faded out of my memory 
by the time I got up at seven. I shut my eyes now and the 
details swim back easily into my mind. And the mood. The 
mood was not easy to retain. It’s all right now I’ve got it 
down, but I know that in a few hours it will go tailing off like 
thin smoke, and I’ll never recapture it. 

It seems, I know, as if I’ve tried to pull a fast one on you, but 
believe me, I really did dream this. No frillings. Nothing added. 
Anyway, to console you a little rnore, I’ll tell you this: I did 
know Mr. Britten. In Berbice, British Guiana, as a boy in my 
early teens. I'd forgotten him utterly and completely until I 
dreamt about him on this winter night. Died about ten or 
fifteen years ago. He was a retired school teacher and a church 
warden. A sidesman, too. He took up the collection at choral 
eucharist and at evensong, and helped the rector to count it 
after the service in the vestry. Amiable old gentleman. 
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b hee name Ti Mel, prophetic as it was of his adult career, 
was not due to anything meliferous that could be discerned 
about Christopher Columbus at his birth. His godfathers and 
godmothers had, in fact, after a lengthy struggle with the 
opening pages of a ‘Little Folks Trinidad’ compromised on the 
historical name to be adorned by his surname, Quashie. 

But “Ti Mel’, that is, little blackbird, had stuck to him from 
his spry acquisitiveness and his complexion that matched that 
of any (merle) ‘mel corbeau’. 

He was now for the first time in his lurid life greatly 
perturbed. The darts of Nemesis had been as unerring in the 
shade of La Montan, where he lived, as they were in the 
widest of worlds. His wit had utterly failed to forge a protective 
armour against the slings and arrows that outraged his 
dimunitive person, and did not comprehend that the root of 
his troubles lay in his bibulous proclivities. He only knew that 
he had picked up a ‘ti mamai zombi’! near to the ceiba tree, 
and the whole village knew it. 

In spite of his secrecy the story had somehow got abroad and 
was enlarged upon as it went its rounds. His fantastic delusion 
had been induced by intoxication, but he, as did the whole 
village, believed in the little demons that haunt lonely roads in 
the guise of abandoned babies to ensnare nocturnal philan- 
derers. His pride could no longer stand either the sympathetic 
glances of his friends or the exulting ones of his rivals. Had he 
picked up the zombi baby in paternal sympathy, he would 
have been commiserated by his neighbours. But the village 
knew that he had been lured by the charms of its zombi 
mother. There lay the sting. He had shaken the dust of the 


1 ‘Mamai Zombi’—A beautiful woman wearing a long dress which 
conceals her cloven foot. She appears at nights to known rakes and leads 
them far into the forest, generally to the brink of a precipice or on the 
topmost branch of a tree. 
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plains that skirted Mount Tucuche from his feet, but he could 
find no work far enough away from the scene of his humiliation. 

At Port-of-Spain he secured a small room at La Cour 
Chaleur and from its unsavoury prospect he viewed a strange 
and perplexing world, and yearned to get back to La Montan, 
if he could. He would now have exchanged all the paved streets 
and electric lights of the city for the muddy lanes of his native 
village, but he had no money for his return fare, or even for his 
dinner that night. 

The American war-bases were completed and his hopes of 
getting employment shattered. The sophistication of the city 
had given him no room for the exercise of the nimble wit that 
had extricated him from many an adventure at La Montan, 
and its splendour and magnificence depressed his confidence. 
He had come to the end of his tether, and must return to his 
native village and friends, but how? Life was not only costly, 
but positively dangerous at La Cour Chaleur. Many a trick 
turned on him by his neighbours had swiftly depleted his 
purse. His great problem now was how to get even with them, 
and as far away as possible from the yard where his prestige 
had fallen as quickly as had his purse. 

This afternoon the welcome shades of darkness were quickly 
closing in on La Cour Chaleur and things were brightening up. 
It was Saturday night, a date of vital importance to the native 
denizens. Loud chattering and ribald repartee evidenced the 
fact that La Cour was living up to its reputation for hurricane 
bursts of spleen and venom that could be temporarily quelled 
only by the police. 

La Cour Chaleur consisted of a rectangle of fifteen barrack- 
like rooms faced by the battered back fence of a grimy building 
fronting the street. Before each room a woman squatted behind 
a glowing brazier and steaming pot. Their time equally taken 
up with fanning the coals to flame and the uncensored 
distribution of a volume of lurid gossip, sprinkled richly with 
personal and partisan spite. 

From some of the pots, out-smelling the grime of ages, came 
the aroma of pepper, garlic, pickled pigs’ feet, and almost 
everything pickled. From others rose the scent of fresh beef, 
fresh pork, and a considerable amount of ‘lambi’, a favourite 
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sea snail, that was being prepared for the turbulent fiesta 
that week-end. 

From a single pot came the smell of ‘cascadoo’. Everyone in 
the yard knew that the natives of the smaller islands could 
never leave Trinidad if once they ate ‘cascadoo’. 

The scent of the steaming cascadura, in their shell-like scales, 
came from the pot of Minnie Puck-hand. 

On the opposite side of the yard squatted Annie Bar-the- 
Devil, silent and sullen, but inwardly burning with jealousy of 
Minnie’s small island man, whose steady, bucolic life enabled 
him to buy Minnie more gaudy rayon dresses and blatant 
cosmetics than her own lighter attachments could provide. 
Annie could contain herself no longer. 

‘Eh-eh!’ she exclaimed in contemptuous sarcasm, pointing 
her knife in Minnie’s direction, ‘we cooking cascadoo to-day, 
we don’t want we Grenada man to go back.’ 

Minnie was the ci-devant queen of a once famous carnival 
band and had lost little of her old fire, but she was calm under 
Annie’s ‘mauvais langue’. She appeared to be almost half 
asleep as when the deadly mapipire watches for its prey. 

Saturday was pay day and many of the women did not 
welcome a fray so early in the evening, as they had not yet all 
collected from their men. 

‘Annie,’ cried ‘Zulu Warrior’, ‘why you trowing sachasm’ 
pon de woman? Cook you food, nuh, and wait for you man.’ 

‘Neighbour, let she talk nuh,’ Minnie replied. ‘She know she 
can’t keep a man more dan tree days, first butt! she give them, 
dey gone.’ 

By this time the men were returning to the yard, each one 
fully primed with rum and carrying bottles bulging from 
their pockets. Some of them were lightly attached to women in 
the yard but the majority were coming to the stalwart houris 
of La Cour Chaleur for temporary solace. They would welcome 
a bottle-throwing contest among the women more than they 
would a cock fight. 

Annie Bar-the-Devil bristled with wrath. Minnie Puck-hand 
stared her out for a minute or two, then leaned back on her 
soap box and raised her eyes to heaven as if to enjoy the mystic 

1 “butt’—To butt a husband is to be unfaithful to him. 
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peace that passeth all understanding. From her thick lips and 
raucous throat flowed the strains of ‘Nearer my God to thee’, 
with as much volume and nerve as when she sang at the head 
of her band ‘Prisonniers, levez, mettez luminere bai Congo 
Barrat’. 

Annie’s breath came in sharp gulps, she could not utter a 
word. With an effort she emitted a peal of jerky, venomous 
laughter. 

‘Neighbour, let she laff, nuh,’ cried Minnie, turning to Zulu 
Warrior. ‘Gawd give me me voice to sing, an He give she she 
mout to laff. It doan trouble me.’ 

‘Well ah nevah hear dis before.’ Annie retorted. “Nearer my 
Gawd to de, as if she think Gawd does want puck-hand people 
near He. Neighbour, dont laff, Zombi singing.’ Minnie pre- 
served a peace that passed the understanding of the yard. 

‘She bettah fine out ef she Grenada man going bring she 
home let he people see he come quite in big Trinidad and get 
a puck-hand woman.’ Annie continued spitefully to soliloquize. 
Minnie’s mask of self-possession was quickly dropping as she 
bristled. 

‘But all you look who talking ’bout Gawd sickness,’ she cried 
in restored confidence of victory. “This woman who they just 
drag and carry in hospital last mont.’ 

‘An so, what,’ ejaculated Annie, ‘if ah go in haspital, every- 
body know is chicken-pox ah did get.’ 

‘Just hear she,’ laughed Minnie, ‘Neighbour, ah go to see she 
in hospital and she aint in any chicken ward. Neighbour, if is 
chicken-pox she did get, what for they put she in ole hen ward?! 
an nobody can see she? Tell me dat, Neighbour.’ Aint because 
she been in No. 7 ward?’ 

Minnie delivered this fatal blow just as a group of Annie’s 
sporting gentlemen-friends was coming into the yard. The 
reference to her visit to No. 7 Ward of the Colonial Hospital 
was tantamount to warning the men off. Minnie leaned back 
again on her soap-box well satisfied and began to sing the first 
lines of “Rock of ages cleft for me’ with significant glances at 
the spread of cracked rocks used by the yard as a sun bleach. 

* ‘ole hen ward’—The ward where venereal disease is treated, known 
also as No. 7, its number in the Hospital in Trinidad. : 
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Mayhem and murder glared through the berserk contortions 
of Annie’s face and her quivering nostrils as her bosom heaved 
in moral indignation. Minnie had broken the greatest of all 
commandments in the yard. 

‘Firearm defay’ (firing has begun) shouted Zulu. Annie was 
too enraged for further words. In one swing by its handle the 
steaming pot of pigs’ feet was propelled by her swelling muscles 
in the direction of Minnie’s head. Minnie ducked, and the 
contents of the pot sprinkled the zoot suit of a nearby gentle- 
man. A bottle of cooking-oil flew with lightning speed from 
Minnie’s sound hand to Annie’s ample bosom, but oil thrown 
even with less turbulent intent could not still the troubled 
waters of La Cour Chaleur that night. 

In the next instant Minnie’s foot was pinned to the ground 
by Annie’s long kitchen knife. 

The exotic gent pulled out the knife, but before the blood 
had spurted Minnie’s brazier rose in the air. It did not, how- 
ever, gather maximum momentum as she was to some extent 
restrained by the gentleman in the zoot suit. The brazier 
almost clashed with Annie’s, which also fell short, as she surged 
and heaved in the grasp of some men on the opposite side of 
the yard. But with a great heave, and to the echo of ‘heave, 
heave’ from the crowd she broke loose, but in her charge 
stumbled against the pile of bleach stones and fell prostrate on 
her back before Minnie’s pot. The Lord had delivered her, 
ripe for crushing, at the feet of the enemy. 

Minnie sat firmly astride the enemy. Her eyes fell upon a 
large loose stone. Her hand darted for it, but the man kicked 
it out of her reach. 

‘Do mister,’ she pleaded, ‘let me get dat stone, ah agoing to 
shell her teeth like dry peas to-day.’ 

Minnie’s amiable plea touched the tender heart of the man 
in the zoot suit, he kicked the stone back to her, her hand 
greedily closed on it. 

‘No, no,’ shouted the partizans, ‘is advantage.’ ‘This was the 
signal for the lining up of the opposing parties for the major 
battle. Hindering skirts were quickly shed, or deftly looped 
between the legs of the women and securely tucked in at their 
waists, and Annie’s rescue was effected before the shelling of 
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her teeth had begun. In the meantime, Ti Mel lay soundly 
asleep in his room. 

From early that afternoon he had sat alone pondering his 
problem till he fell into a sleep that was only disturbed by his 
dreams of food, as the alimentary odours from the yard assailed 
his sub-conscious mind through the comprehensive expanse of 
his nostrils. 

He was again care-free, roaming Mount Tucuche in search 
of agouti and manicou. In the act of lifting a roasted opossum 
to his mouth he was awakened to the reality of his situation by 
the tumult in the yard. 

His brain was now clearer than when he had dropped asleep 
but his hunger was all the keener as he sniffed the complex 
odours from the overturned pots. But he had dreamt of 
manicou, and this meant good luck. He quickly thrust a hand 
into his pocket where his fingers closed on a dud sweepstake 
ticket he had aimlessly picked up in the street the day before. 
He dug his fingers into his thick greasy hair as if in search of an 
inspiration he had buried there to incubate. It was not long in 
hatching. 

‘If dis ticket did get sense,’ he soliloquized, ‘it would have 
win something, but it aint got sense, and I have to use me own 
sense. I is not a paper man, an ah going to use me sense.’ 

He stepped out and strolled towards Annie-Bar-the-Devil, 
who was still struggling violently in captivity. 

‘Annie gual,’ he said with an amorous and sympathetic look, 
‘doan mind dem, me and you is going to make up for it 
to-night.’ He drew the sweepstake ticket from his pocket. ‘See 
dis ticket, ah draw a horse, it paying Mondy. That is what man 
call money.’ Annie opened her eyes and suddenly realized with 
Dr. Watts that Christian children should not delight to bark 
and bite. 

“That is what you call man,’ she taunted her captors. Each 
shackling hand as if by magic fell away from her tough frame, 
in perfect agreement with Dr. Watt’s tuneful reflections. The 
partisans were, however, still noisely wrestling, and an 
occasional bottle whistled by. 

‘Rest yourself, Annie,’ Ti Mel advised her, as he ee on 
the ground by her side, 
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A tall well-dressed man with a benevolent look on his black 
shiny face was strolling past them. 

‘Ah going talk a little wit me friend here,’ said Ti 
Mel. 

‘Oh Gawd, dont go near dat man,’ Annie cried, ‘is Scorpian; 
you will loose you ticket before you know.’ 

‘Ah want he to try,’ Ti Mel replied. 

He strolled to Scorpion, with his disarming smile spread 
from ear to ear. 

‘But what make we nigga people so foolish?’ he remarked. 
“Look how they beating up theyself for nottin. Just now police 
coming to drag them in jail, and I have a sweepstake ticket to 
draw Mondy.’ 

He flourished the sweepstake ticket before Scorpion’s poker 
eyes. 

‘Ah did make up me mind to make a spree when ah draw, 
but ah aint paying one cent for dem in court. They go burn, 
not me.’ 

“You dam right,’ replied the Scorpion with glowing admira- 
tion, ‘you is young, Ti Mel, but you got a old head.’ 

‘Congrats!’ He stretched out his hand for the ticket. Ti Mel 
shook the hand heartily after shifting the ticket from his right 
hand to the left. Scorpion was not in the least disconcerted. He 
gently chided Ti Mel. 

‘Man is you hand you giving me?’ ‘Compard, is de ticket ah 
want to hide for you. You dont know where you is. Ef you walk 
*bout wit de ticket, it gone, you dont know when it gone. I is 
an ole hand in dis yard. Ah telling you.’ 

Ti Mel leisurely put the ticket in the pocket of his shirt with 
an air of possessive finality, but took good care to leave an 
ample portion of it temptingly exposed. Scorpion’s simple trick 
had failed. 

By this time the news of the lucky ticket and the promised 
‘Bachanal’ had spread, and the fight came to an end as quickly 
as if an angel had waved a forest of olive branches in the yard. 
A policeman rushed in but was met on all sides with the 
formula of the yard—‘I knows nothing about it.’ 

The Scorpion had lost in the first round of his old game, but 
flying daggers and coal pots were forgotten in the common 
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purpose of the yard to lionize Ti Mel. He put his hand in a 
fatherly way on Ti Mel’s shoulder. 

‘Yes, Compard,’ he said, ‘push it deep down in your pocket, 
too much eyes see it a’ready.’ 

Ti Mel with a look of gratitude followed his advice. By this 
time a large number of men had gathered in the yard and the 
second round was begun. Scorpion pulled out his bottle of rum 
and proposed a drink to Ti Mel’s health. The women joined 
them with heaping plates of souse and creole bread. Bottle 
after bottle was emptied, but Ti Mel showed no signs of 
collapse. 

‘Toast, toast,’ cried Zulu Warrior. Ti Mel elevated himself 
on Annie’s soap box. 

‘Gentlemen and ladies an dem,’ he began, ‘I is proud to see 
how our little disturbance pass off so nicely and we is enjoying 
weself so nicely to-night. What you tink when ah draw me 
sweepstake Mondy, please Gawd. He waved the sweepstake 
ticket on high as his voice was drowned in vociferous cheers. 
‘All de same, I did not expect all of you is so kind as to make 
this big fete for me to-day. I would like to make a little fete for 
everybody to-morrow, Sundy, but to tell you de truth, a man 
must not lie, as I did drawing dis money Mondy, three 
hundred and ten dallas, ah sen up all me money in de country, 
an ah dry. Ef not, we spreeing all night to-night an all day 
to-morrow, Sundy.’ 

The second round was going to Scorpion’s satisfaction. If 
Ti Mel never woke up on Monday, so much the better. 

‘No, no, we in dis yard is standing we hand. Dat aint right,’ 
he gently reproved Ti Mel. ‘We is making de spree for you.’ 

Ti Mel was aggrieved. “Not because I come from de country, 
you fellah tink you is more man dan me. No, ah got to stand 
me hand independently, same as any man,’ he protested. He 
paused for a moment until the cheers subsided, then raised his 
eyes with a start, and tapped his head to show his admirers 
that the right idea was emerging from the congealed macassar 
oil and solid brilliantine. 

‘All de same,’ he announced, ‘ah will tell you what can do,’ 
The crowd hung on his words. 

‘If you fellahs trow up de money for de rum and so on, ah 
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will pay you back Mondy when ah draw de sweepstake ticket. 
But before we start de spree all dis must settle, business is 
business.’ 

The Scorpion endorsed the proposal with acclaim and raised 
the song, ‘For he is a jolly good fellow.’ Before the last refrain 
had died away about twenty dollars was collected and 
ceremoniously handed to Ti Mel. 

‘Fire one on dis,’ invited the Scorpion. 

‘No, no,’ unctiously protested Ti Mel, ‘you is a hell of a 
fellah, but rum-shop will shut up if we dont get de rum quick. 
Is almos’ eight o’clock a’ready.’ 

‘Carry on,’ agreed the Scorpion, “Ti Mel got a ole head.’ 

‘Annie, Annie,’ shouted Ti Mel. ‘Come gual, bring a basket 
come leh we go for rum.’ 

Annie joined him with a large shopping basket and turned 
towards the nearest saloon, but Ti Mel quickly called her off, 
and made for the nearest taxi stand. 

‘That Portegee rum aint good,’ he said, ‘he does put a 
mixture in it. Ah go carry you way we can get good rum,’ he 
said, hailing a taxi. 

‘We taking taxi and all! You is a good spote, Ti Mel,’ Annie 
cried in delight. When the taxi reached them, he suddenly 
paused with his hand under his chin in deep thought, and 
again dug his fingers into his grease-coated hair. 

‘Annie,’ he said, ‘I is frighten to carry dis big money wid me 
in de rum-shop. You never can tell what will happen in rum- 
shop.’ ‘Dat is true,’ replied Annie. 

‘Annie, you bettah run back and give de gentleman ah did 
talking to de ticket to hide for me till we come back with the 
rum.’ ‘Oh Gawd, Ti Mel,’ cried Annie, ‘is Scorpion, you will 
never see you ticket agin, if you give him to hold.’ 

‘Doant frighten, Annie,’ he replied, ‘Ah know what ah is 
doing.’ Annie groaned in despair at his simple trustfulness. 

‘Doant afraid for me, Annie,’ he reassured her, run back and 
give Scorpion de ticket to hold for me. Furder more, ah is 
giving you two dallas for youself to buy some wine to drink 
Sundy. I is a man like so, if ah like you, ah is for you.’ He 
handed her the money, and the sweepstake ticket, carefully 
sealed in a greasy envelope. 
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‘Put down you basket here, Annie, till you come back, and 
tell Minnie to sing ‘“Gawd be wid us till we meet again”’.’ 

‘All right, Ti Mel,’ Annie laughed, ‘we is old spote.’ 

‘Compard,’ he cried, rushing to the taxi when Annie had 
turned the corner, ‘I want you to put me down middle to 
middle La Montan.’ 

‘Where is La Montan?’ asked the driver. 

‘In de twenty-five mile stone,’ he replied, ‘jes after you pass 
de Guaico—Tamana road.’ The driver eyed his fare suspiciously, 
Ti Mel put five dollars on the seat. ‘Compard,’ he cried, ‘is 
Annie Bar-the-Devil what coming back for us,’ as he jumped 
into the car. 

When he arrived at his house his wife glared at him 
menacingly. 

“Ti Mel! you come back again,’ she shouted. 

“You didn’t expect ah was coming back to bring money for 
you?’ he gently reproached her. Lullut’s welcome grew more 
enthusiastic. ‘All de same,’ said Ti Mel, ‘we eating a little 
dinner befoe we talk,’ as he pulled from his pocket a bottle of 
rum and an assortment of soused pig’s feet and bread he had 
salvaged from La Cotr Chaleur. 
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a Bes sailor went back to the outriggered boat and returned 
with a lantern. It lighted up the footpath before him and 
his flat unshod feet. He walked in a slow shuffling manner, the 
lantern in his hand swinging in rhythm. 

‘Can’t you walk faster?’ the old man shouted from the 
coco-nut grove. 

Instead of saying something in reply, the sailor shuffled on, 
neither hastening nor slowing his gait. 

“You’re a turtle, that’s what,’ said the old man. 

As the sailor approached, the lantern light caught the 
entrance of the makeshift shelter. Then the oval of light 
completely engulfed the shelter, which was shaped like a pup 
tent and built of coco-nut leaves woven into loose shingles. 
A matting of coco-nut leaves was spread on the ground and, 
walking across it, the old man hung the lantern from a ridge 
pole at the far end. A woman sat in one corner, her back 
half-turned to the entrance. 

‘Now if you aren’t stupid. Quite like a turtle, really,’ the old 
man said to the sailor. 

‘Ha?’ the other said, with a twang. 

The old man had expected that; there was something wrong 
with the sailor’s tongue. ‘And how about the jute sacks and the 
blankets?’ the old man said. ‘Didn’t I tell you to get them?’ 

‘Ha?’ came the sailor’s reply. 

‘Stop it!’ said the old man, angrily. ‘If you weren’t born that 
way, I’d give you a thrashing.’ He waved him away. ‘Be off! 
And while you are at it, bring over some water. There’s no 
saying whether we'll find drinking water hereabouts. Would 
you care for supper, Marta?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said the woman in the hut. 

‘It’ll be best to get some food ready, though,’ said the old 
man, ‘We’ve salmon in the boat.’ 
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The sailor had shuffled away, the coco-nut fronds on the 
ground rustling softly as he stepped on them. 

‘Bring over a tin of salmon. And also the pot of rice we 
have on the stove-box,’ the old man called after the sailor. 

From somewhere a bird uttered a shrill cry; and the old man 
spoke to the girl again. ‘If you'll step out of there just a while, 
Martas... 

‘I am quite comfortable here, uncle,’ she said. 

‘But you should be walking about, instead of sitting down 
like that.’ 

‘It seems better here,’ said the woman. But later she said: 
‘All right.’ 

‘T’ll build a fire,’ the old man said. 

The bird’s call came again, in a note of wild urgency. 
‘That’s the witch-bird, I can tell for certain,’ the woman said. 
“They take new-born children away.’ 

‘No, it’s not the witch-bird,’ the old man said. 

He gathered some dry leaves and twigs and in a minute had 
a fire blazing. 

‘Still, it’s a fine time for having a baby, uncle. Isn’t it?’ 

‘It’s God’s will,’ the old man said. Marta was laughing at 
herself. ‘We'll do the best we can. Walk about, stretch your 
legs; hold on to a coco-nut trunk over there, if it hurts you so.’ 

‘I’m quite all right, uncle,’ said Marta. 

The fire crackled, and the old man added more leaves and 
twigs. The blaze illumined the large boles of the coco-nut 
palms. 

The clear sky peered through the fronds of the palms, but 
there were no stars. The night had a taut, timorous silence, 
disturbed only by the crackling of the fire. 


The woman walked up and down, not venturing beyond the 
space lighted up by the fire. She was a squat, well-built 
woman. Her arms and legs were full-muscled, like those of a 
man. Ifshe had cut her hair and worn trousers instead of a skirt 
she would have passed for a man. Her distended belly and 
large breasts would not have made any difference. 

The old man watched her with unending curiosity. Like’ 
him, she wore a field jacket, the sleeves rolled up, being too 
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long. Her skirt was of a thick olive drab material, made from 
fatigues that some American soldier had discarded. 

‘Is that his name printed on there?’ the old man asked. 

In the firelight the letters ‘Theodore C. Howard’ could be 
read in white stencils on the back of the drab green jacket. 

‘Oh, no, uncle,’ said Marta. ‘This isn’t his. He gave me 
three woollen blankets, though.’ 

“That’s fair,’ said the old man. 

“What do you mean, uncle? Please don’t tease me,’ said 
Marta. 

‘Well, others do get more than that. For their labour, I 
mean. You worked as a laundry woman, I suppose.’ 

“Yes, uncle,’ Marta replied. ‘But afterwards we lived 
together. Three weeks. We had a hut near Upper Mangyan. 
You could see the whole camp of the Army from there.’ With 
her hands, she held on to her belt, a rattan string, as she spoke. 
‘It pains so, at times. Well, I washed clothes for a living, uncle. 
That’s what I went there for.’ 

‘Did you earn any money?’ 

‘No, uncle. I’m never for making money. He said one day, 
‘““Here are twenty pesos,’ ’ she said with a laugh. ‘He had a 
way of talking to me and never saying my name, as though 
I had no name. The others, the ones I only washed clothes for, 
had a nickname for me. ““SSweet Plum,”’ I remember. That’s 
how they called me. “Sweet Plum.” What’s a “‘plum’’, uncle? 
They say it’s a fruit.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the old man. ‘In our country we have 
no such fruit.’ 

‘He would not call me “‘Sweet Plum,” even. And, as I said, 
he wanted to give me the money. “‘What for?” I said. And he 
said, ‘‘For your mother.”’ But I have no mother, I told him so. 
‘Well, for your father and brothers and sisters.”’ But I have no 
such folk. I told him so. I said, ““Keep your money. I love you, 
so keep your money.” And he was angry, and he swore and 
then left the hut. I never saw him again, but he left me three 
woollen blankets.’ 

The old man listened to the story with great interest, but 
now that it was over he made no comment, beyond getting up 
and thoughtfully tending the fire. 
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‘No, uncle. You’re wrong to think I ever earned money,’ 
Marta said. She walked a few paces and returned to the fire- 
side. ‘By the way, uncle, how much does it cost to go to San 
Paulino in your boat?’ 

“That’s where you live?’ 

She nodded her head. 

‘For you, nothing. Not a centavo.’ 

‘I can give you one of my woollen blankets.’ 

‘The trip will cost you nothing.’ 

‘Of course, you’ll say, “‘What a foolish woman she is! To 
think that she does not know when her time comes!”’ But truly, 
uncle, the days are the same to me. The nights are the same. 
I can’t count days and months. Maybe, uncle, Ill never grow 
old. Do you think Ill ever grow old?’ 

The old man did not know what to say. A soft chuckle, and 
that was all. 

‘And I am going home. Am I not foolish, uncle?’ 

To humour her, the old man said: ‘Yes, you are quite 
foolish. A good thing you found my boat, no?’ 

‘I feel lucky, yes,’ Marta said. ‘I must leave, that was all. 
Maybe, it isn’t my time yet. The long walk from Upper 
Mangyan, and then three days on the beach, before finding 
your boat. . . . Maybe, this is only the seventh month. How 
long is nine months, uncle?’ 

The old man wished he could give a good answer. ‘Nine 
months,’ he said finally. 

‘I understand. You old men know a lot. Now, don’t laugh, 
uncle. I’ve been married before, and this man I married was 
an old man, too. May he rest in peace. Oh, it pains so! Here, 
right here!’ She indicated the approximate location of the 
pain. 

“Walking relieves it, so they say.’ 

The leaves crackled softly on the ground as she trod upon 
them with her bare feet. She went back and forth, and talked 
on as if to amuse herself. 

‘Now, this man was a tailor. You see, I worked as a servant 
in a rich man’s house. And this tailor said, one day, ‘“You don’t 
have to work so hard like that, Marta. Come live with me.” — 
Ah, you men are tricky. Aren’t you, uncle?’ 
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‘Sometimes,’ the old man couldn’t help saying. ‘Some men 
are, I must say,’ he agreed readily. 

“This tailor, he saw how industrious I was—and, I dare say, 
I am. Because God made me so; with the build of an animal, 
how can one be lazy? There’s not a kind of work you men can 
do that I can’t do also. That’s a woman for you! My tailor was 
pleased with me. I was a woman and a man all in one, and he 
was so happy he stopped becoming a tailor and took instead to 
visiting with neighbours, talking politics and things like that.’ 
She stopped short, and then as if suddenly remembering 
something, she said: ‘But he left me no child. Oh, he fooled 
me so, uncle!’ 

‘Well, you’ll have one soon, I must say,’ said the old man. 

‘As I was saying, I lived with this old tailor. He was a 
widower and had been lonely, and now he was kind to me. 
But he died of consumption—he had it for a long time—the 
year the war started. I went back to the rich man’s house where 
I had worked before. When the Americans came back I said to 
this rich man, “I am going away. Only for a short time, 
though. I hear they pay well at the camp of the Army, if you 
can wash clothes and do things like that. When I have enough 
money, I’ll come back.” That’s what I said. Oh, oh! It hurts 
so!’ 

‘It’s time the sailor returns,’ said the old man. “Does it pain 
much?’ 

‘Ah, but pain never bothers me, uncle. Didn’t I tell you Iam 
built like an animal? This tailor, he used to beat me. I didn’t 
care. I can stand anything, you know. I chopped wood and 
pounded rice for him. I was quite sorry when he died. That’s 
the truth, uncle.’ 

She stopped and laughed, amused more than ever perhaps 
at the way she had been talking. The old man looked at her 
quizzically. 

‘And you’ll bring this baby home to San Paulino?’ he said. 

‘Why, of course, uncle. It'll be so tiny, so helpless—you 
know. Why do you ask?’ 

The old man hesitated, but in the end he decided to tell her: 
‘There are places—in the city, for example—where they’ll take 
care of babies like that... .’ 
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‘But can they take care of him better than I? That’s im- 
possible, uncle,’ the woman said, excitedly. ‘Oh, it hurts so!— 
I do like—oh!—to look after him myself... . 

The firelight caught her faint smile. She had a common- 
looking face, but her eyes were pretty and big and smiling. 

She had stopped talking. The sailor appeared in their midst, 
saying, ‘Ha!’ 

‘Warm the salmon in the fire,’ said the old man. 

He took the jute sacks and the blankets into the shelter and 
prepared a bed. Outside, in the light of the fire, the sailor 
opened the salmon can with his bolo, and began drinking the 
soup in the can. 

‘Can’t you wait for me?’ 

The old man crawled out of the hut, annoyed partly because 
the sailor had begun to eat and partly because Marta was 
groaning in pain. 

‘Don’t wail there like a sow,’ he told her gruffly. 

Then he sat before the pot of rice that the sailor brought 
over. 

‘A sow doesn’t wail so, uncle,’ said the woman innocently. 

The old man said nothing in reply. He and the sailor ate 
hurriedly, making noises with their mouths. 

‘Ha!’ said the sailor, in that helpless way of his, looking in 
Marta’s direction. 

‘She doesn’t care for food. She said so,’ the old man 
explained. And to Marta, he said: ‘If it’s too much to bear, 
you may go in. We'll keep some of the salmon for you. 
Afterwards, you'll be so hungry.’ 

Marta followed his advice, crawling into the hut. Her head 
struck the lantern that hung from the ridge pole, and for a 
while it swung about, the oval of light dancing on the ground. 

‘T’ll be with you in a minute,’ said the old man. ‘Why you’ve 
to let me do this, I don’t know.’ It seemed he had become a 
different person from the uncle Marta knew a while ago; he felt 
the change in himself. 

‘Uncle,’ the woman called from in the shelter, ‘what’s a man 
called when he does a midwife’s business?’ 

The old man was washing his mouth with water from the: 
container the sailor had brought from their outriggered boat. 
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When he was through, he said: ‘You horrible creature! I’m 
now sure of it! You’ve fooled me. You planned all this... . 
You’re more clever than I thought... .’ 

There was silence in the shelter. From afar the night bird 
called again, clearly and hauntingly. The sailor, calling the old 
man’s attention to the bird, said: ‘Ha, ha!’ He pointed with his 
finger at the darkness, but the old man did not mind him. 

The silence grew tense, although there were soft noises from 
the shelter, noises that the movement of feet and arms and 
body made upon the matting, as if a sow were indeed lying 
there to deliver a litter. The lantern glow fell full upon the 
woman’s upraised knees. She had covered them with a blanket. 

‘Uncle!’ she called frantically. 

Before going in the old man looked up at the sky. There was 
a lone star at last, up in the heavens. He could see it through 
the palm fronds. He’d like to remember that. He wished he 
could see a moon, too, and that he knew for certain how high 
the tide was at the beach; for, later, he’d recall all this. But 
there were no other signs. There was only this star. 

‘I’m so frightened, uncle,’ Marta was saying, her voice 
hoarse and trembling. ‘And it hurts so! Uncle, it will be the 
death of me!’ 

‘Stop this foolish talk,’ said the old man angrily. ‘Pray to 
God. He is kind,’ he said. 

His hands and knees were shaking. He knelt beside Marta, 
ready to be of assistance. 

‘Oh—oh—oh! Uncle, I want to die, I want to die!’ she cried, 
clutching his hand. 


When the sailor heard the squall of the child he said ‘Ha, 
ha,’ with joy. He wanted to see the child, but the old man told 
him to go away. 

‘Go!’ the old man said, waving his arms. 

The sailor returned to his sleeping place and lay as before. 
The night was warm and restful, and soon he was fast asleep. 

The old man joined him under the coco-nut tree, their feet 
touching and pointing toward the smouldering fire. Through 
the palm fronds the old man could see the sky growing light, 
for soon it would be morning. The star peered at him as before, 
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through the thick coco-nut palm leaves. It had watched over 
them all this time. 

The old man turned and using his arm for a pillow, tried to 
sleep. The sailor was snoring peacefully. The old man could see 
Marta in the shelter, her legs flat on the mat and the child in 
a bundle beside her. 

The old man fell asleep thinking of the child, for it was a boy. 
A gust of wind woke him up and when he opened his eyes he 
did not realize at first where he was. He felt glad he had been 
of help to the woman, and he wondered if in any way he had 
been unkind to her. He wished he had not called her a sow 
and had been gentle with her. He sat up and saw the lantern 
in the shelter. 

‘Are you all right?’ he called, for he heard the woman stir. 

She did not answer but sat up, moving in a slow deliberate 
way, her shadow covering the child like a blanket. 

‘It’s the witch-bird, uncle,’ she said in a tired, far-away 
voice. ‘Did you hear the witch-bird? Now he is dead—uncle, 
he is dead!’ 

The old man lowered the lantern. It had a faint blue flame. 
The baby beside her was limp and gray like the blanket 
wrapped around it. 

“You’re a sow, that’s what you are! God Almighty,’ he 
crossed himself, ‘may You have mercy on us!’ 

‘Believe me, uncle. ... It’s the witch-bird. .. .’ 

The sailor had wakened. He got up and sat hugging his 
knees and stared at the old man. 

“You build a fire, turtle!’ the old man shouted at him. 
“Don’t you see it’s so dark?’ 

‘Ha!’ the sailor said. 
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| es neighbouring stalls in the Saturday haat of the Indian 
market-village she purchased by bartering rags the two 
objects that were to make the motif of her life for months to 
come: three ripe pumpkin seeds embedded in the flesh of a 
sliced crescent piece, and a month-old goat youngling. 

She, the rag-woman, shuffled along the village path at dusk- 
fall, the little white goat (black edges about the eyes, like 
marks of collyrium) under one arm, the pumpkin slice in the 
other hand. The goat craned its neck, sniffing the eatable. 
A lolling tongue emerged. Then the woman slapped the narrow 
face with the bony back of her palm. ‘Have you no sense? Have 
you no feeling? Are you nothing but a fool goat?’ And she held 
her thin arms apart. 

For even in that early hour she could see the vines grow out 
of the three pumpkin seeds, lithe-bodied vines outspread on 
red thatch, with profuse gold-yellow flowers, and some flowers 
were mere ornament but others had in them the mother-urge 
of creating, and these bore fruit, the enormous fruit of the 
pumpkin growing out of a slip of a tender bright bloom. And, 
in a deep way, it would be akin to her own inmost throb of 
fulfilment. The rag-woman eyed her new pet and gave it a long 
hard stare and said, ‘Are you nothing but a fool goat?’ 

Her white hair thinning at the top lay drawn at the back of 
her head, coiled up in a petty bun. Her short, slight frame 
stooped a little with the burdens of age and a temper. While 
she had grown in years there had been no mellowing of the 
stuff of her life—lone, no kin to stay with her, no consolation 
save in rags. Those rags, collected from door to door, were 
more than her living. Each had a meaning and a story. A smell 
of life clung on to the cast-off clothes of man and woman. Each 
rag had its own individual smell of life. The rag-woman lived 
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with the smells. They kindled a zest in her and fed her fancies. 
With the rags of people strewn about her on the mud floor of 
her shack, she projected herself, she spread out, among the 
people. Her aloneness was gone. She felt strangely soothed. 

If only she could be rid of that hard coconut shell core of 
temper that had made her ever an object of laughter and 
contempt! As she shuffled back from the haat that day and 
drew close to the shadowed mango grove skirting the weavers’ 
settlement, her furtive glance cast about and she addressed that 
inward core, for she knew herself well: ‘Keep still. Do not toss 
about. Keep still.’ 

‘Baa-aa!’ the goat cried, as though echoing the invocation. 

‘Baa-aa! What do you know of it, fool goat?’ 

‘Moo-oo!’ A soft pitying murmur, tremulous. 

The woman drew her grey brows together, watching, her 
much-wrinkled face intent. And the odd wish-thought hit her 
then: ‘He knows. He understands. No fool goat, this.’ 

‘How hold my temper against the young devils who’ll come 
in a moment to pester me? What bones can put up with such 
harrowing?’ she confided to her animal and her eyes had a 
hunted look while she hurried her feet, hoping to pass by 
unseen. 

‘Rag hag!’ shot out the cruel, inevitable cry. The grinning 
face of a youngster peered from the dark of a tree-trunk screen, 

“Keep still,’ she muttered, desperate, to the hard core of her 
temper, ‘Do not toss about.’ Her heart beat with premonition. 

‘Rag hag’s got a puppy!’ from another tree trunk. And 
many voices, all about, lifting together: ‘Rag hag’s got a 
puppy.’ 

‘A goat, no puppy,’ said the woman, hoarse, with violent 
calm. 

‘Blind black puppy. Rag hag’s got a blind black puppy.’ 
A youngster sped out of cover and darted, hurtling close by 
the woman, with a big yell. 

‘A goat,’ shrilled the woman, fiercely turning round, 
holding her animal aloft for all to see. ‘Maggots will eat your 
eyeballs.’ 

A second youngster dashed up with a yell. ‘Ho! Two-legged 
puppy. Rag hag’s puppy can’t walk a step, blind, lame two- 
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legged puppy!’ And he too shot by, passing his friend who was 
now racing back like an excited colt. 

“Your tongue will rot. Your limbs will drop. Vultures will 
peck your bones.’ 

‘Ho!’ cried the boys with the thoughtless cruelty of youth. 
‘Rag hag—mad hag!’ And their mouths were hard, their eyes 
glinting with enjoyment. ‘Mad hag’s got a mad limping 
puppy.’ 

‘The woman, now utterly lost to reason, an abandoned 
flotsam on the sweeping tide of ker fury, picked up a brickbat 
and flung it at the boys. ‘The womb that bore you will be 
dried-up wood.’ She dashed on crazily, fuming, throwing 
brickbats, the eyes in their deep sockets bulging fearfully. 

So it went on a minute, and then with one shout of laughter 
and a last ‘Rag hag, mad hag!’ the boys, having had their 
grand fun, melted off in the deep dusk of the mango grove. 
The woman looked this way, that way, hurling her last brick- 
bats. “Take this. Take that. Your skulls will crack. Your 
mouths will spit blood. Take that.’ 

Spent, gasping, she started fretfully to walk again and, as 
the tossing nut of her temper lay still, she hung her head, 
woeful, utterly shamed. 

‘You saw?’ she murmured to her pet. “That angry thing 
rolled again in my belly.’ 

‘Mmm!’ agreed the animal, pitifully. 

He understood her! He felt for her! No fool goat. The rag 
woman clasped the animal to her breast as though to fill an 
emptiness. Her bleary eyes moistened. She felt soothed. 

That was how the rag-woman started her new kinship with 
the goat youngling, pattering to the animal all day long, 
revealing her suppressed heart. No one had ever cared to listen 
ic her talk because of the angry temper in her and the keen 
edge of her tongue. Only the goat listened and answered, full 
ot pity, and listened again. 

The three pumpkin seeds sprouted and vines spread out. 
One died but the others grew fast. The rag-woman collected 
the black pellets of her animal’s dung and cast them in her 
patch of earth to mingle with the soil and add their rich 
nurture to the growing vines. And it was as though she hoped 
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that the vines, fed on the dung, would imbibe some essential 
of the goat’s being and would listen to the flow of her talk, and 
even if they could not answer with baa and maa they would 
surely make response by the wag of a tendril, the swing of a 
leaf. 

She was strangely close to the life of the vines, that lone 
despised rag-woman of a remote Bengal village. For her truly 
they had a being. It was as though she could feel the rhytam 
of their growing and the movement of sap from rootlets deep 
in earth to the thrusting profusion of wide fresh-skinned leaves. 
She divided herself between her animal and her vines. It was 
as though both had her equally. 

Then the blow fell. 

The vines were in their first bloom. The rag-woman watched 
a-thrill. Out of the sun-washed, gold-yellow blooms fruit 
would come. Seeds—flower—fruit—seeds, the complete life- 
cycle, immutable. The first flowers came and went, fruitless. 
But the process persisted beyond the normal span. New, plump 
blooms burst forth every day, their profuse gold glittering in 
the hard sun. And the blooms died. Not one pumpkin showed 
anywhere on the vines. The woman scanned the winding 
twisted lengths every day with a flutter in her heart, peering 
under the clumps of leaves—in vain. 

Barren! The two vines were barren! 

The rag-woman stared, aghast, at the barren bright- 
flowered ones, and trembled and sank down on her knees and 
she knocked her head on the earth and grieved. 

They were truly dead things, those vines. They had tricked 
her. 

Some dream in her blew off, a lost colour bubble. For she 
herself was a barren one. Widowed in middle age, not once had 
her womb-flower borne fruit while she had her husband. She 
was dead wood inside. And she had entered the being of the 
young-limbed pumpkin vines, seeking some absurd fulfilrent, 
and the vines had tricked her. It was as though all she touched 
grew barren. 

The temper in her tossed and rattled angrier than ever, and 
her tongue renewed its razor edge. 

And so it happened that some folly came upon the goat that 
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day and it grew reckless and flouted the woman, its mistress. 
She saw it calmly eating up the leaves of the vine. ‘Keep off!” 
she cried, but the goat’s answer was challenging and mockful. 
Later, the goat was nibbling the vine again. Yet again the 
woman warned and dragged it away. When, in a half-hour, the 
persistent goat was pillaging the vine once more, the woman’s 
temper flamed, a swift, fierce fire-burst. ‘Dare you?’ She 
clutched the goat’s throat with her claws, and pressed hard, 
gritting her gappy teeth in resistless fury, pressing tighter: 
‘Dare you?’ When her hand moved off, the goat dropped limp 
on the mud floor—dead. The rag-woman had throttled her pet. 

She shook the inert animal. Alarmed, she called it by its 
name. She felt for its breath. She was dazed for a while and 
could hardly believe her eyes. Then at last the tears poured 
down her sallow cheeks and she wailed out, ‘My goat, oh my 
goat!’ The cry climbed and neighbours came hotfoot in alarm, 
and they tried to soothe her and for consolation they offered to 
buy her, helpless one, a new pet from the market. But the 
woman beat her breast and knocked her head on the floor and 
wailed, ‘My goat! My goat!’ 


So the day passed. An hour before dusk a young girl came 
running to her door and called out keenly: “The vines! Two 
little pumpkins—like duck’s eggs.’ All the village knew of the 
barren vines; this girl had seized the rare chance of the 
woman’s preoccupation with her pain to explore on her own. 

The rag-woman looked up in puzzlement and it was some 
time before the words found their mark. Then she jerked to her 
feet. She did not wipe the wet on her cheeks. Weak-kneed, she 
tottered after the girl. 

‘Look—’ the girl cried, and then the woman was trans- 
formed, and her arm shot up suddenly. She clutched the girl’s 
hand with her claws. “Take heed, girl,’ she cried, her face 
twisted and her voice trembling. “Take heed not to point your 
finger at the younglings of the pumpkin. Else they’ll shrivel 
and fall. Growing, unripe things—fruit, flower-bud—all shrivel 
and die when pointed at. Nature’s way. Take heed, girl.’ 

And the girl nodded, and closed her fingers tight lest, 
unwary, they pointed. 
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The goat had cleared thick patches of leaves, and on a 
stripped tendril a little pumpkin hung. And another tiny one, 
a yard away. Oh, how could she have missed them? 

Even in the crush of her great anguish the rag-woman’s tear- 
streaked face beamed. 

The goat was dead, a white heap on the mud floor. But the 
pumpkin vines had sprung to fruitful life after their long, 
barren dead-aliveness. A balance was achieved. The faltering 
pendulum had redressed its swing. 


TRAVELLER’S JOY 


by Marciap EvANs 


If they should ask you where I am 

Say ‘She is travelling in the grave. 
Pleased to be absent from her tiring home 
And holiday from light awhile to have.’ 


Absence is Presence altered: so disguised 

I stay beyond the deserts and the sea: 
Absence is Presence changed, and so revised 
Within the empty mirror look at me. 


Tell them, the journey is but temporary, 
The roots are million that return 

A thoughtful eye on Nature’s constancy 
Is bound to meet me often coming home. 
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by Marcrap Evans 


Before I go I leave my Will and Testament— 
All that I have apportioned to a day 

Figure by figure, name to name 

Written on parchment in the old manorial way. 


To stars which are the holy families 

I leave the praying habit of my eyes 

For there God took them—stoically inclined 
His syllables in spacious brevities. 


For trees—my Edens!—what have I enough 
To sigh to sign to them but well remembered 
(Sweeping my mind) the songs outlying winds 
To islands in the blood have murmured? 


A portion for a bird that sang 

Not insignificant, a love much worn 

Upon the centre of the heart 

Its kind, but not its lustrousness, unknown. 


My touch is for the flowers—they drew its nerves; 
My hearing for the music that made lofty ears; 
Mountains take resolution, prisons, strength 

That kept me from my personal fires. 


Because it stilled the path for me 

To grass I leave its own beloved peace; 
And to the sea eternal being briefly felt 
As joy’s, not life’s increase. 


Bequeath I to the sun my hopes 

To breed, a golden spread of sight. 

Yet gold untellable I take with me 

To wall, to floor, to roof my coming night. 
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For with the gold I leave and take 

Much I may build of visions to entomb 
Egyptian me, with seeds and weapons left 
Intact beneath an empty throne. 


TO WILLIAM MORRIS (1834—1896) 
by H. D. 


Enemy of earth’s desolation, 
Husbandman, guardian of peace, 
Raise your gonfalon over us, 

Georgius Sanctus, 


Illuminated Book of Hours, 

Thrones, Powers, and Dominions, 

Chevalier of the Golden Fleece, 
Georgius Sanctus, 


Marshal of Knighthood, 
Sceptre of fleur-de-lys, 
Holy champion of beauty, 
Georgius Sanctus, 


Protector of shrine and sanctuary, 
Soldier-Saint and Crusader, 
Herald of Chivalry, 


Georgius Sanctus, 


Saviour of sacrificed 
Maiden and Princess, 
Shelter us and redress 
(Georgius Sanctus) 


Wrong, the poisonous Serpent ; 
Return and defend us, 
Georgius Sanctus. 
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THE BLIZZARD 


by RaLpH GusTAFSsON 


Now that the world was still, I put 
My wool, my leather on. 

The fields of snow before me broke, 
Like shattered diamond, sun. 


My footsteps lifted brilliance up, 
Until I stood, amazed. 

Dazzled I turned my head aside. 
At humbler work I gazed. 


Just where my shoulder measured me, 
The snow was drifted high; 

I saw the crest the wind had carved 
Of whiteness faultlessly. 


I followed every arch and curve 
Alone in my despair; 

Joyfully I would have cried out 
At imperfection there. 


My fingers clenched within my gloves, 
Passion blindly grown: 

I struck out at disparity 

I tore His building down. 
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JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN. By Hernrix Issen. Directed 
by John Frenand. With Louise Hampton, Frederick Valk. 
Arts Theatre, London. 


VENUS OBSERVED. by CuristopHER Fry. Directed by 
Sir Laurence Olivier. With Valerie Taylor, Heather 
Stannard, Sir Laurence Olivier. St. James’s Theatre, 
London. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. By Wiiuiam SHaAKkeEsPEARE. Directed by 
Allan Davis. With Francis Rowe, David King-Wood, 
Wensley Pithey. Theatre Royal, Bristol. 


AcTING, like other crafts, demands clearly held values for its 
successful application, and for its appreciation (without which 
it cannot succeed) it demands no less steadfast standards from 
its audiences. An age such as ours is uncertain of standards, has 
neither sufficiently discarded the old nor been able to apply 
itself to discovering new. Like people living in a bombed 
house, as indeed we all are, it adapts old relics to changed con- 
ditions and allows old customs to trail over into circumstance 
hardening to habit. Incongruity results, and not least in the 
theatre. 

Acting has always progressed in a series of spirals, and if we 
are now forced to witness a downward curve that is no reason 
to despair. We have, unless we are very young, seen an upward 
one, and unless we are very old we shall again. But it is doing 
no good to the theatre and no service to the actors who them- 
selves give it their services if we pretend that we are now seeing 
what we ought to see. We are in the doldrums—at least as 
much of production as of acting; indeed, there have been 
several examples lately in which only good acting allowed a 
glimmer of the author’s intention to come through a misguided 
production, just as there have been, of course, productions 
which were so well conceived and so in tune with the play that 
not even bad acting could wreck them. The difference is that 
whereas a good actor or actress can be submerged by a bad 
producer, hordes of mediocrities can be made serviceable by 
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one who knows not only his business but theirs; very few know 
either. And we see what we see. 

But not even a good producer can make bricks without straw, 
and some stars do not like too great a prevalence of straw in 
their casts. This is understandable. A Great Actor comes to the 
height of his powers not easily and, save in very few cases, 
without immediate recognition. Garrick, Mrs. Siddons, Ellen 
Terry, Eleanora Duse, all had to wait; or rather, all had to go 
on working until they had got the public down on its knees. 
Irving even played Dame in an Edinburgh pantomime. 
Ultimately, as with ballet, enough pounding away at the 
public produces the wished-for results; the actor is acclaimed. 
Thereafter, in England at any rate, he or she can do no wrong: 
it may be that the necessary preliminary pounding has dulled 
the public’s brain. The Great Actor goes on; there inevitably 
comes the time when he does not go on acting greatly; there 
comes also the time when he becomes a little old for the roles 
in which he made his name. But he must either go on playing 
them, or else devise plays in which little by little the ‘young 
lead’ passes from his hands to those of subordinates, 
Shakespeare, writing for a company he knew, solved this and 
I hope also salved Burbage’s feelings by creating for him 
Leontes, Prospero, when he got too fat and scant of breath to 
be the romantic hero; that role was left to Underwood for 
Ferdinand, Florizel. But at our Globe to-day we see, in 
Treasure Hunt, three elderly actresses—Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
Marie Lohr, and Irene Browne—and Sir Lewis Casson, taking 
the leads, and the younger players completely failing to come 
within measuring distance of them. Dame Sybil and Sir Lewis 
Casson could hardly be less selfish; but they know too much; 
they know not only how to act, but how to act down to their 
surroundings—pretty quaint ones, I may say, for serious actors 
to find themselves in; but you can get a very good pit-stall 
for 6s. 6d., so there are no hard feelings about that. 
Marie Lohr pulls out all the organ-stops in the voice as vibrant 
as ever; Irene Browne gives her usual impersonation—of 
I never know what, but like frozen spinach it is awfully near 
the real thing. 

It is impossible to say that of the rest of the cast. One, whom 
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I take to be Alan Webb, plays the part of an old man; which 
he does with a moustache and bent legs as if he is the funny 
man in a pantomime. It should be added that this play, 
which Mr. Gielgud directed, also contains some comic Irish 
menservants and a young man who wears a hacking-jacket 
(black) to a funeral. An uncomfortable play to see, and I 
imagine an uncomfortable one to act in, as it is a drawing- 
room comedy with small attempt at verisimilitude to a 
drawing-room. Fireplace, downstage right. Sofa, at end-on 
right-angles, facing not the fire but the footlights; writing- 
desk put between windows, so that no light could reach it. 
Fey Irish? Think again! The fey Irish wouldn’t have kept the 
English guessing for so long if they were as poorly fey as that. 

We have much the same trouble in stage-setting with John 
Gabriel Borkman, at the Arts. I suppose I should have added the 
stage-designer to the reasons why we so rarely get a creditable 
exposition of an author’s intention. At the Arts, difficulties may 
be forgiven, because they have to get a grand piano on the 
stage. It is a small stage. The piano is therefore just where no 
such instrument should be—in a triple draught. 

The need for it to be on the stage also dictates the shape of 
the first set, in which an armchair is placed in direct line with 
the door. But if we are going to talk about stage-designing in 
this production, we might as well go home and play spillekins. 
Some of my colleagues have commented favourably on the 
atmosphere created by the rise of the curtain on the first act, 
in which Mrs. Borkman is found seated in a dreary brown 
dress, like an enlarged but dispirited tea-cozy. That is all very 
well; but there is later much talk of snow and of sleigh; we 
see snow for a little. But when we go outdoors in the last act 
the trees are innocent of any sign of it, the stage is bare of all 
but floor-covering. We need snow, we need the feeling of snow; 
that, surely, is easy to create. Why have it falling outside the 
windows when we are indoors and allow us to come outdoors 
into a world without it? 

The question of production comes also into one’s experience 
at the St. James’s. Critics here, having expatiated on the wit, 
were at pains to tell their readers how much better the play: 
read than it acted. They did not say this because it was both 
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produced and, as they thought, acted by Sir Laurence Olivier, 
but they said there was more in the text than met the eye; 
in that they were right. Mr. Fry himself has written in that 
excellent magazine Theatre News Letter what were his aims and 
what he thought he had done in that play. I came early to 
Mr. Fry, having published him during the war, and having 
followed his plays with a zeal not unmixed with fear I am 
interested to know, from Theatre News Letter, that he really 
did mean something more than meets the eye in Venus Observed. 
The set here revives the old idea of the ‘fourth wall’, fire-irons 
being placed before the footlights, at which from time to time 
the characters come to warm themselves. This is not, perhaps, 
markedly offensive and it allows Sir Laurence his favourite 
trick of showing his back to the audience, but I feel that 
if producers are going to be so literal, they should go the whole 
hog and place not only fire-irons but furniture along the foot- 
lights, and suspend pictures from the proscenium (also with 
their backs to the audience). This might prevent us seeing 
much of the acting but, with two exceptions, there isn’t very 
much acting in Venus Observed, and for that we must return to 
the Arts. The acting here may best be described as unremitting: 
John Gabriel Borkman is by common consent a great play, but 
to my mind the greatness lies in the conception and not in the 
execution. I feel that Ibsen, at this late stage of his career, chose 
the wrong incidents in his story for the expression of his idea, 
and that the scenario really needed redrafting. As it stands 
the play has one ‘great’ part—that of Ella—and two others, 
John Gabriel and Mrs. Borkman, which call for great acting. 
It would be idle to pretend that this is-what the roles receive 
at the Arts. The leading players instead give us hard acting. 
They act very hard, but in styles of their own. Louise Hampton, 
as Mrs. Borkman, works away like a tiger, with baleful glares, 
much hand-play, and a right eyebrow working overtime. The 
sets are diagonal, as started by The Doctor’s Dilemma, and when 
Mrs. Borkman meets her husband she acts away at the gallery 
with that eyebrow going up and down like a lift; but there is 
no gallery at the Arts and what Mrs. Borkman was acting at 
was the cornice of her own ceiling, which one felt must long 
ago have got used to having faces made at it. Frederick Valk, 
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as Borkman, achieved an impression with a carefully Measured 
Tread (aided, apparently, by dry rot in his house) and with a 
voice-control suggesting asthma, but one was distracted by 
the fact that his English was not really equal to the demands 
made on it. It may seem against the rules to say this, but I 
have no wish to be discourteous, and the fact does remain 
that Herr Valk, in moments of agitation, puts his stresses on 
the language in ways to which it is not accustomed. There is 
a moment when Borkman blames women for spoiling men’s 
triumphs: Herr Valk so ran his vowels together that I was 
astonished to hear him say that women make men lose (what 
sounded like) their trams. The trouble, however, goes deeper 
than this, and we had an even more striking instance in the 
recent production of The Wild Duck at the St. Martin’s. Here 
the disparity in accent of Swedish Mai Zetterling, Austrian 
Anton Walbrook, English Robert Harris and Fay Compton, 
who adopted a Cockney accent for the occasion, was such that 
it was impossible to remember they were all meant to be 
Norwegian, and in several cases related to each other. 

The same loss of illusion occurs at the Arts, and here it is 
intensified by the different styles in which the three leading 
players act. One feels that three separate plays are going on 
on the stage at once, infrequently meeting. It is difficult, of 
course, to-day to ‘put over’ a play of mother-love and posses- 
siveness. The only way is to go at it with great acting, or failing 
that, out-and-out ‘ham’. Unfortunately, ours being an age 
frightened of passion, great acting is hard to achieve and there 
seems no clearly-held standard of ‘ham’ to fall back on. 
Players incline to have their own variation of it, and they do 
not blend. To say this is by no means to denigrate the Arts 
Theatre for putting on John Gabriel Borkman, which has not 
been seen in London for twenty-two years, but it does mean 
that the resulting production did not reach the heights on 
which the play has its being; it showed instead that those 
heights were beyond the company assembled to take us there, 
and in consequence the best performances occurred in the 
minor roles of Erhart (Lyndon Brook) and Mrs. Wilton 
(Elaine Wodson). 

At the St. James’s the central situation is that of a Duke 
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calling his three ex-mistresses together in order that his son 
shall decide which of them his father shall marry. I do not 
know what would have happened if the son had chosen the 
last to arrive, for her husband was still living. It would have 
been interesting to have seen whether the Duke contemplated 
bigamy or murder, but the presence (off-stage) of this husband 
seemed to me grievously to diminish any suspense there might 
have been in the choice. 

There could not be much, because the second ex-mistress is 
played by Valerie Taylor, and she is so lovely an actress that 
the minute she comes on the stage it is obvious that any man 
who had the chance would immediately marry her. Dramatic 
interest therefore centres not so much on the Duke’s choice of 
a wife, since this is inevitable, as on his attempted seduction 
of his agent’s daughter. She symbolizes youth, and it there- 
fore pleases Mr. Fry’s fancy to call her Perpetua. The seduction 
is prevented by a fire, started by the jealous Miss Taylor, who 
then gives herself up to the police, thus delaying by six months 
her marriage to the Duke until she comes out of jug. Perpetua 
is duly won by the son. 

The ethics of the piece, it will be seen, are both curious and 
muddled, and Mr. Fry’s taste is more or less consistently 
questionable. The dialogue is ‘bright’, with flashes of poetry 
and thought not quite strong enough to pass for philosophy. 
There are nearly enough good jokes to balance the bad ones, 
but the bad are very bad indeed. Here is one: the Duke ends 
a speech with :— 

‘And I, as unlaborious 
As a laburnum tree, hang in caresses of gold,’ 
an inaccurate observation, since a laburnum is only apparently 
‘unlaborious’. The son, Edgar, inquires: ‘And what do I hang 
in?’, to be told: ‘You hang in abeyance.’ There is a great 
deal too much of this catching at any association any word 
suggests. Mr. Fry delights in words, and he communicates 
this delight to an audience long starved of them, but he must 
be more felicitous in his use of felicities. The phrase ‘knock 
down’ suggests to him also ‘knock up’, and so we have:— 
‘When someone knocks you down, it doesn’t improve things 
To knock yourself up,’ 
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which is not only out of character in the mouth of the person 
who speaks it, but glib and cheap. Many of the situations 
carry the same stigma, and the play even descends to a comic 
butler and an even more ‘comic’ footman. Mr. Fry, in his 
article in Theatre News Letter, implicitly disarms criticism by 
explaining the symbolism he intends to convey. But as unfor- 
tunately in several of the major aspects the production fails 
to put across the primary or apparent meaning of the events, 
what lies behind them has only sporadic chance of getting 
through. The piece is staged with fashionable pomp—dark 
walls, the near-latest lampshades, maroon dinner-jacket; the 
Duke of Altair is clearly not one of those who has to throw his 
house open to the public, despite his agent’s embezzlements, 
and the only hint of economy is in the surprising number of 
glasses that are filled from one bottle of champagne in the last 
act. But neither staging nor beautiful quivering alert per- 
formances by Valerie Taylor and Heather Stannard can 
redeem what I can only call the boastful vulgarity of the 
presentation. 

Of Miss Taylor’s performance it is hardly necessary to speak; 
the way in which she drops a handbag into a chair is of an 
elegance so expressive that it is enough to say that she is in the 
play, and that one is therefore cheating one’s self of rare 
beauty if one does not see it. Even her way of walking is so 
informed with eloquence that one cranes forward to watch 
how she puts her feet on the floor. Heather Stannard, as 
Perpetua, gives a performance of controlled intelligence 
infused with radiance which is fit to rank with her Cressida 
at Stratford-on-Avon last year and to make one happy to 
realize how well she is fulfilling the promise of her Jessica the 
year before that. These are the two exceptions I spoke of 
earlier. The rest of the acting, with two further exceptions, is 
shoddy and shrill and on the level of suburban repertory, of 
which I make so bold as to go against the fashion and say it is, 
in its reliance on stock mannerisms, not so much the cradle as 
the grave of ‘great’ acting. When repertory actors get their 
chance in the West End’ they are apt to imply that they don’t 
know how long they will be there and are going to ‘make good’ 
while they are. They have been acting Hedda Gabler, 
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Cordelia, Masha, for years or if they are men have appeared as 
leads in The Silver Box, Hamlet, and plays by Lorca, Barrie, 
Priestley, and Wilde. Now, cast as maids or menservants, 
duchesses or romantic juvenile, they are going to give us ‘the 
works’. And they do. Inside out. They have learned every- 
thing, including ‘throw-away’, except quietness. That, as we 
watch, we supply. 

The acting in Venus Observed is, apart from the two actresses 
mentioned and my exceptions which follow, extraordinarily 
low. The piece is played on the lines of two laughs for the stalls 
and one for the gallery, and the gallery laugh is plugged home. 
Such a formula does not worry George Relph who, as the 
agent, turns in once again one of those performances on which 
one can feel a whole company relying for their effects. My 
other exception to the charge of bad acting is Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who seems not to act at all. His is not the art to con- 
ceal art; he behaves nowadays, which is a harder thing to do 
on the stage than even in life, because you have to be very 
certain that your behaviour is right. It cannot be said that his, 
as the Duke, is right. Reading Venus Observed, one gets an 
impression of charm from the Duke, charm and incorrigible 
liveliness—the sort of charm, and the sort of liveliness of which 
Ivor Novello has for so long had the secret and been the pur- 
veyor. Ivor Novello would have made a good Duke of Altair 
in this play, which would also have been better as a musical. 
But Sir Laurence seems almost deliberately to eschew charm, 
and to concentrate instead on a sort of patronizing insolence 
which may explain why he gets on better with his lunatic 
staff than he does with The Women In His Life, but seems to 
me to wreck the play as a whole. 

After these strictures on acting, it is a pleasure to be able to 
report on what I think comes nearest to the real interpretation 
of As You Like It I have ever seen. The Old Vic has a lot to be 
responsible for. It has, let us be frank, given us some dreadful 
productions of Shakespeare. We hear a lot about Lilian Bayliss 
these days, but if we are honest we must admit that many of 
those productions at the old Old Vic were such as to deter 
people from Shakespeare. The pedestrian affairs which go on 
to-day in Regent’s Park are hardly fitting results for the love, 
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labour, and handed-down inspiration which ought to go into 
any production of a play by this most marvellous of men. The 
phrase ‘Shakespeare spells bankruptcy at the box office’ should 
never have applied to the dramatist; only to the bad rep 
actors who mishandled him. Ellen Terry made her name in 
Shakespeare and anyone who reads her letters to Shaw or her 
own Lectures (that most valiant volume) can see what a great 
woman, and therefore a humble artist, brought to her playing 
of parts which, as in Portia’s Mercy speech, she regarded 
rightly as religious. 

Ellen Terry never had the luck to play Rosalind. She saw 
her niece, Phyliss Neilson-Terry, in some of her old roles and 
gave her her considered blessing. I saw her niece once, I think, 
as Rosalind, but it was thirty years ago, and I cannot be sure. 
I broke bounds in Bristol, from Clifton, to see it, and I 
remember nothing of the touring company production except 
that it was all Lincoln-green and red, with a great deal of 
hollow laughter and quaffing from empty goblets, a sort of 
Babes in the Wood in which the moments between the big 
speeches were filled in, not by comic business, but by song and 
the awkward bearing by two underfed supers of a property 
stag, of whose real weight they had no idea... 

All these memories were completely dispelled by the Bristol 
Old Vic’s As You Like It. This was the play as if it had been 
written yesterday, or rather it was the play as if it had never 
been acted before. It was fresh, gay, and rippling. The great 
advantage of the Bristol Theatre Royal is, of course, that it is 
a theatre designed, two hundred or so odd years ago, for the 
performance of plays. We have built many theatres since then, 
but usually on the lines that the actors were one side of the 
stage and the audience the other. I don’t see how Rosalind 
could come out and deliver her Epilogue at Stratford. That 
theatre is not built for Shakespearean playing. Consequently, 
the actors playing there cannot really play Shakespeareanly. 

At Bristol this is not so. It is a small theatre, but seems 
uncramped. That is a good thing to begin with. I imagine it 
holds less than the Arts, but the Arts is badly painted and has 
a dwarfing effect. 

At Bristol you have a charming, small, apple-green theatre, 
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and then there comes out a charming and ‘right’ Rosalind. 
It is perhaps unfair to pick on her, because nearly everyone 
else is good. But Arden is Rosalind, and you could not have an 
Arden without her, so it only remains to say that with Frances 
Rowe you have a Rosalind that could create her own Arden 
anywhere. 

Celia (Sonia Williams) matches her and the Orlando is at 
least virile. Commentators make much of their theory that 
Orlando must have recognized in Ganymede his Rosalind; 
they ignore the fact that most Orlandos, which Rosalind would 
have been the first to recognize, could never have overthrown 
a mouse. David King-Wood, at Bristol, wrestles excitingly, 
acts satisfactorily, and has a good presence. The Touchstone 
(Wensley Pithey) and Jaques (George Colouris) are both 
represented as disappointed sensualists, the one genial, the 
other embittered, and this representation gives the right 
emphasis to their interplay of wit. 

The producer, Allam Davis, wisely eschewed tights or any 
hint of principal-boy outfit for Rosalind, for which I was 
erateful, but her costume was so like that made familiar by any 
woman ski-ing that it was harder than ever to think of 
Ganymede as a boy. In any event, as long as grown women 
continue to play the part, their stature alone prevents one 
accepting Orlando’s illusion that Ganymede is a boy, but 
against this Frances Rowe’s appearance at the end of the play 
did much to tide over what many feel the awkwardness of 
Hymen’s introduction. There was a welcome absence of fussy 
‘business’ about the staging, and the singing by John Farthing 
of ‘It was a lover and his lass’ evoked fitting applause for its 
unaffected sweetness. All in all, this was a production to rank 
with Much Ado About Nothing at Stratford and the London Old 
Vic’s Love’s Labours Lost, and I count myself fortunate to have 
been able to see these three of Shakespeare’s loveliest comedies 
so well performed. 


H. K. FiIsHER 
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THE COLLECTED POEMS OF SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
Edited by KennetH Muir. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1949. 10S. 6d. 


THE POETRY OF SIR THOMAS WYATT: A SELEC- 
TION AND A STUDY. E. M. W. Tittyarp. Chatto and 
Windus, 1949. 8s. 6d. 


Tue discovery of Wyatt’s claims is a fairly recent one, and for 
four centuries he remained at the tender mercy of anthologists 
of ever decreasing discrimination. These worthies, it seems, 
assented with civil leer to the tune of two or three predestined 
lyrics because the literary historians had damned with faint 
praise (the first English sonneteer—Petrarchan convention, 
etc.). But now Wyatt is back among us with a vengeance, and 
there is, at least, that ha’pennyworth of bread to mitigate 
posterity’s judgment of our hungry forties, for it was in 1947 
that Mr. Gerald Bullett reprinted the bulk of Wyatt’s poetry 
in his Silver Poets of the Sixteenth Century, and in 1949 that 
Dr. Tillyard’s book was reprinted and Mr. Muir’s wholly 
admirable edition first appeared. Since publishers do not 
usually do this kind of thing out of innocent goodness of heart, 
we may assume that they are fulfilling, and not creating, a 
demand. That there is, in fact, a renewed interest in Wyatt. 
That a Wyatt cult may break out at any moment. 

Such a cult would probably do no great harm, especially if 
it directed attention also to Wyatt’s contemporaries and to the 
alleged dark age that preceded them. Surrey and Skelton are 
both very readable poets, and even Hawes and Barclay may 
turn out to have their moments. These last two, of course, 
pushed allegory to intolerable lengths, and it was this tradition 
that Wyatt, as much as anybody, laboured to break down 
simply by concentrating on lyric. He gave new impetus and 
new direciions to the English lyrical tradition, but it is 
important to bear in mind that lyric had flourished, alongside 
decadent allegory, long before Wyatt’s day, that he altered but 
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did not improve, for the medieval heritage of songs and ballads 
may have been equalled in later ages, but has never really been 
surpassed. 

Side by side with the need to study Wyatt in relation to his 
antecedents, is the need for a new and comprehensive critical 
assessment of his poetry. It is not easy to write sensibly about 
Wyatt’s poetry, for it is occasionally obscure in itself, and exists 
against an obscure personal background. The poet seems to be 
telling us a great deal about himself, but we seldom have 
external reference sufficiently reliable to serve as a check. He 
has survived for posterity as a love-poet, to all appearances one 
of the best of them, but we have seriously to ask where was his 
fancy bred, simply because so much Tudor love poetry is 
distressingly ambiguous. The woeful ballad made to his 
mistress’ eyebrow frequently turns out to be not a poignant 
utterance from the heart but a prim convention from the head, 
and it is undesirable that any poet should pass for a John 
Donne when he is really no more than an Austin Dobson. 

Yet it would be heartrending to think that Wyatt stood only 
for a courtly convention. So much so that, were he not the very 
pattern of a true and earnest lover, it would be necessary to 
make him one. It is ultimately for our own peace of mind that 
we have to assume that he meant as much or more than he 
said, for, behind all the complaints and compliances, the 
Cupids, lutes, and burning signs, there seems to be an emotional 
sincerity that would suffice to draw three souls out of one 
weaver. 

From the technical viewpoint Wyatt’s poetry is even more 
ambiguous. When we encounter such lines as:— 


Forget not yet, forget not this, 

How long ago hath been, and is 

The mind that never meant amiss, 
Forget not yet. 


or: 
What rage is this? what furour of what kind? 
What power, what plague doth weary thus my mind? 


Within my bones to rankle is assigned 
What poison, pleasant sweet? 
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we are reminded of Pope’s precept:— 


True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As those move easiest who have learn’d to dance. 


and feel that it has been triumphantly exemplified, for here, 
as in so much of Wyatt’s verse, the movement is lithe and 
unencumbered. Against this we have to set a mass of verse 
which seems to move haltingly, if it moves at all. But to argue 
that Wyatt was part-time master, part-time novice affords no 
solution, especially when we bear in mind that his seeming 
irregularity is responsible for what is generally conceded to be 
one of his finest metrical achievements:— 


It was no dream; I lay broad waking: 
But all is turned thorough my gentleness 
Into a strange fashion of forsaking; 
And I have leave to go of her goodness ; 
And she also to use new-fangleness. 
But since that I so kindely am served, 
I fain would know what she hath deserved. 


Yet the puzzle remains, simply because there are so many 
poems in which the versification seems curiously uncertain: 


Processe of tyme worketh suche wounder, 
That water which is of kynd so soft 

Doeth perse the marbell stone a sonder, 
By litle droppes faling from aloft. 


And yet an hert that sems so tender 
Receveth no dropp of the stilling teres, 
That alway still cause me to render 
The vain plaint that sowndes not in her eres. 


So cruel, alas, is nowght alyve, 
So fiers, so frowerd, so owte of fframe; 
But some way, some tyme, may so contryve 
By mens the wild to tempre and tame. 
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Neither Mr. Muir, who gives a useful summary of opinions, 
nor Dr. Tillyard is able to solve the riddle. One day, perhaps, 
there will be a solution, the by-product of some diligent and 
wholly uninspiring piece of research into early sixteenth 
century pronunciation and morphology, pursued through 
volumes by some Hitler-heiling, grammar-gracing Professor- 
Doktor. Or, may be, music will find the concord of this 
discord, for Wyatt speaks often of his lute, and it is evident 
that very many of his verses were made for singing. 

Now, it is important to bear in mind that although music 
and sweet poetry agree, the agreement is usually a spiritual one 
and lacks mathematical precision. Thus, Jonson’s lyric, in the 
interests of the comparatively simple tune with which it has 
been allied, is distorted into:— 


Drink to me only wi-ith thine ey-eyes, 
And I-i will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss withi-in the cu-up, 
And [-i’ll not look for wine. 
The thir-irst that from the sou-oul doth rise; 
Doth ask a dri-ink div-i-ine; 
But might I of Jove’s ne-ectar su-up, 
I wou-ould not change for thine. 


This being so, it is not unthinkable that Wyatt’s irregularities 
are due, in some measure, to the complexities of Tudor melodic 
patterns. Against this it may be urged that Wyatt offends most 
frequently in his sonnets, and that these were not designed for 
musical setting. Such an argument, however, is not quite as 
strong as it seems, for we do not know to what precise purpose 
Wyatt addressed the sonnet. He, after all, introduced it into 
England and was at liberty to use it as he chose. The fact that 
subsequent sonneteers did not intend their work to be set to 
music is neither here nor there. 

I do not press the point but simply offer it as an explanation 
that is, at any rate, less distressing than the assumption that 
Wyatt could not count syllables or that he lacked the con- 
fidence to break completely away from the metrical principles 
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of Hawes and Barclay—if they had any. The important con- 
sideration is that, when we have set aside all the verses that 
seem not to scan, there still remains more than enough to show 
that Wyatt was a master of his craft: less of a master, perhaps, 
than that brilliant metrist, the Earl of Surrey; nevertheless, a 
master. 

It is unnecessary to stake other claims for Wyatt. He is not 
one of our greater poets but he is, at least, one of our most 
enjoyable. Quotation in support of this would, I hope, be 
superfluous. Nevertheless, I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote a couple of stanzas that I found wholly delightful:— 


Love ded asyen 
Her to be myn 
And not to love non nue; 
But who can bynd 
Ther ffeckell kynd 
That never wyll be tru. 


Eche westerne winde 
Hathe turnid her minde 
And blowen it clene awaye; 
Therebye my welthe, 
My mirth and helthe; 
Are dryven to grete dekaye. 


Allas! Ah las! 
The tyme so was, 
So never shall it be, 
Sins she is gone 
And I alone 
Am left as ye maye see. 


Dr. Tillyard’s pleasant selection has some useful annotations 
and a longish introductory essay which offers a good deal of 
sensitive and sympathetic criticism. His book should serve as 
an admirable complement to Mr. Muir’s handy authoritative 
edition. Both volumes are most handsomely produced, and 
both represent remarkably good value for money. 


J. M. Noswortuy 
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RENE BEHAINE: DAY OF GLORY. Translated from the 
French by BERNARD Mia.u. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


ILIAS VENEZIS: AEOLIA. Translated from the Greek by 
E. D. Scort-Kitverr. William Campion. ros. 6d. 


THESE two novels, translated from the French and the Greek, 
both concern themselves with that period of time which ended 
in 1914. They differ, however, in that the one depicts the 
outbreak of war as the logical consummation of spiritual 
disease, while for the other it appears as an arbitrary event, an 
unjustified disruption of an idyllic and independent way of life. 
Day of Glory, part of the long novel sequence, L’ Histoire d’une 
Société, continues the story of the sensitive writer Michel and of 
his aristocratic but slovenly wife Catherine. Mutual resentment 
mars their married life, but each would find it hard to dispense 
with the other. They are drawn closer when the catastrophe 
arrives and Michel is not called for military service. “The 
object,’ writes the author, ‘of our passage here on earth (is) to 
lead us from the obscure depths of instinct to the clarities of 
consciousness.’ Michel’s refusal to surrender to mass reactions 
is thus presented as a triumph over instinct, the rising of a rare 
if somewhat frightened spirit above the common stir of 
afflicted humanity. It will be seen that M. Béhaine aspires to 
metaphysics, and the main problem he explores is that which 
for the Christian is resolved by the doctrine of original sin. The 
long passages, however, in which his argument is developed 
are in no way integrated with the narrative. His ideas being 
too complex to admit of implicit expression through the 
characters and situations of an imaginative work, one feels he 
would do better to simplify them for the purpose or to reserve 
them for some more appropriate medium. His admirers, more- 
over, surely do him a disservice both in the comparison with 
Proust and in the claims that are made for his literary stature. 
He is clearly a considerable writer, with a special talent, such 
as most good French writers have, for the representation of 
worldliness and cupidity. Against this, however, must be set a 
weakness for caricature, legitimate in a satirical piece but not 
in such a novel as this. 
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Perhaps because it is viewed from the nostalgic standpoint 
of a less tranquil age, the life of Mr. Venezis’s Aeolia has about 
it a quality of fairy-tale. Here in the Kimindenia, above the 
Anatolian coast, the Greek farming communities lead a con- 
tented and patriarchal existence. They have their recurring 
anxieties, but these are for the most part the caprices of the 
elements and the seasons; if smugglers and robbers abound, the 
smugglers are good neighbours and even the robbers have a 
code of chivalry of their own. The violence, moreover, which 
they introduce into the story shocks no more than do the 
heroics of a knightly tale. Travellers from the great caravan 
road contribute their share of legend and of personal history, 
but the scene is chiefly sketched by the hand of the child Peter, 
whom we understand to be in part the author himself. 
Occasionally the atmosphere shifts from the realm of the 
enchanted to the real, as when we are told of the first loves 
and jealousies of the boy and his sister, Artemis; and in the 
telling the story moves by its simple and unaffected artistry. 
A further note of reality is struck in certain of the final calami- 
tous episodes, when a prince is murdered in far-off Sarajevo 
and the Greeks are driven in terror to the sea. 


Joun EALEs 


COLLECTED SHORTER POEMS. W. H. Aupen. Faber. 
155. 


‘ALL knowledge that conflicts with itself is Poetic Fiction.’ 
This remark, the last line of the introductory epigraph to 
Auden’s Collected Shorter Poems, really provides the reviewer 
with an admirable instrument of criticism in his job of passing 
a judgment on these poems. Is it to be concluded that, since 
these poems do not, at heart, truly conflict with themselves, 
that therefore they do not constitute a Poetic Fiction? And if 
they do not constitute this, are they, necessarily, not poems ? 
Is Auden suggesting that all knowledge that does not conflict 
with itself is, in fact, Poetry as distinct from Poetic Fiction? 
Or, finally, is Poetic Fiction implied to be merely an inferior 
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kind of Poetry? I do not think so. I think that Auden says 
what he means and means what he says, that knowledge that 
conflicts with itself is poetic knowledge. For, here, knowledge 
should be understood in an entirely different context from its 
common use: it is not supposed, as I see it, to describe the 
accumulation of information and understanding. It describes, 
rather the relationship between the various kinds of informa- 
tion and the various kinds of understanding. This knowledge, 
in the sense that I believe Auden employs the word here, is an 
operation that can take place quite as happily between 
opposites or antitheses or contradictions as it can between 
similars. The chameleon poets delight in paradoxes that shock 
the virtuous philosophers; because poetic knowledge is what 
happens in between the facts and the figures and the philo- 
sophical propositions. It is not a matter of categorical defini- 
tion, but an affair that happens in between the lines. For 
some such reasons, as I see it, the poet is perfectly capable, as 
E. E. Cummings once remarked, of believing that two and 
two is five; and at the same time of knowing that two and two 
is four. Somewhere in between that belief and that knowledge 
exists the remarkable territory of the Poetic Fiction; and in 
that territory the human imagination has its purest and its 
most authoritative origin. It is from somewhere in that 
hinterland that the poem gets itself born. (And, there, twice 
two really is five, because you have to add the unit of addition 
to the other four.) 

So that the poem can never very lucidly be separated or 
segregated from the philosophy or knowledge, because it is 
in the knowledge violating or contradicting itself that much of 
the poetry subsists. Thus, simply, the kind of knowledge 
displayed in the lines: 


The glacier knocks in the cupboard 
The desert sighs in the bed, 

And the crack in the teacup opens 
A lane to the land of the dead 


could only recognize its own poetry if at the same time it 
silently acknowledged that none of its statements could 
possibly be true. Because the kind of truth that the poem seeks 
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is a kind of truth that can only be verified empirically, that is, 
in the actual experiencing of the poem. For the desert does 
not sigh in your bed until you are told that it does, and then, 
Gott im Himmel, how it sighs. 

But if this speculative or poetic knowledge were the only 
kind that Auden’s poems displayed, he would not be a poet 
of the imaginative magnitude that he demonstrably is. There 
is a simple astuteness of mind in these lyrics that reminds one, 
continually, that the subject of the poet is properly and princi- 
pally the business of being alive, and in the business of being 
alive, for a poet of Auden’s humanity, all kinds of small in- 
valuable incidentals are made the occasions of a local but 
undoubted joy. From the Birthday Verses to John Rettger: 


I’m not such an idiot 
As to claim the power 
To peer into the vistas 

Of your future, still 
I’m prepared to guess you 
Have not found your life as 
Easy as your sister’s 

And you never will. 


So that, in between the simple occasions of fun and games, 
and those supremely beautiful and mysterious lyrics in which 
the poetry and the knowledge exist as one and the same thing 
(like Spain), in between these two extremes, you have here a 
great poet making all those mistakes and achieving all those 
successes that a fish would be seen to perform if it were under 
continual observation: for Auden writes poems as casually and 
as naturally as any fish, fowl, or poet ever fulfilled its natural 
function. 


GEORGE BARKER 


SOUTH BOUND. Barsara ANDERSON. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 


THE phenomenon of the mulatto who is light enough to pass 
as a white person is the theme of Miss Anderson’s novel. It’s a 
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subject that now and again crops up in fiction dealing with 
the American Negro, but in South Bound it has been given a new 
twist. 

Amanda Crane, the mulatto girl in the story, was born ina 
small Alabama town, the illegitimate daughter of a Negro 
woman and the ‘no-good’ son of a Southern blue-blood. (The 
Carruthers ‘owned lots of things like the First National and 
the mill’; and ‘Mr. Archibald’, the boy’s father, a man with an 
esthetic streak, who often spent his holidays in France, ‘could 
have been Governor or Mayor or anything’. Only he didn’t 
want to. He just wanted ‘to write things’.) 

Soon after Amanda was born her mother fled up North, 
leaving her in the care of Grannie Laura and Persy, her great- 
grandmother. (These two women, who speak with the subtlety 
and the exaggerated simplicity of yellow-skinned Melanctha 
in Gertrude Stein’s Three Lives, are beautifully realized. Both 
possessed deep within themselves a large part of the Southern 
Negro’s genius for survival in a hostile environment.) From 
her father Amanda inherited a ‘Caucasian profile’, golden 
hair, and a skin as white as any white child’s. She was sweet 
and pretty, and she had dainty, ladylike ways. Persy, who had 
developed in Amanda a love of singing, especially Negro 
spirituals, was convinced that she had the Carruthers’ quality. 
All these things endeared Amanda to Miss Carter, a rich 
Yankee lady, who fell in love with her and, after much per- 
suasion, managed to get Laura to bring the family up North 
so that she could arrange for Amanda to receive music lessons 
in an atmosphere more or less free from racial prejudice. 
(Miss Carter had ‘educated lots of Negroes in her time’ and 
was considered somewhat eccentric by her relations and white 
Southern friends.) Laura joined Miss Carter’s domestic staff, 
and she and Persy occupied quarters over the garage at the 
back, while Amanda lived in the big house with Miss Carter. 
It was the first and only time in her life that Amanda was 
virtually ‘passing’! However, after Miss Carter had a stroke 
and had to be taken to hospital, the arrangement came to an 
end and the family was again united under one roof—in a little 
frame house in the Negro section, close by the railroad tracks. 
Laura got another job and slowly began to accuriulate the 
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money with which to send Amanda to Paris (‘Nothing any- 
where is any higher than Paris’) to continue her music lessons 
—away from the pin-pricks of a town with both Jim Crow and 
mixed white and Negro schools, and an Institute of Music that 
barred Negro pupils. (‘Don’t you be thinking about dark and 
light. You just think about being nice.) Standing at the 
window with Amanda beside her and seeing the southbound 
trains passing by, Persy often wondered aloud when they were 
going home. Even after she had died, Persy’s nostalgia for the 
South lingered on in Amanda, saturating her with a feeling, 
wedded to an awakening social/racial consciousness, that 
regardless of what Laura might say or plan or do, her home— 
the place where she was born and had her roots—was in the 
South. 

After Laura’s death Amanda did get to Paris, just as the 
Czech crisis of 1938 was blowing up. And she had a scrump- 
tious time—studying music under a famous French teacher, 
moving in a smart Anglo-American set and having with a 
fellow student, a Soviet citizen not in sympathy with Com- 
munism, an opportunity to escape across the colour line had 
she wanted to. However, after an abortive love affair with 
Pierre Montes, a romantic young Brazilian (one of Pierre’s 
ancestors far back had been a Negro slave) she chose to return 
to America, resolved on the basis of a new interest in the South 
(remote from that of a ‘handkerchief head’ like Persy) to 
identify herself with the struggles and aspirations of the Negro 
people. It’s a decision which is carefully motivated throughout 
the book. 

Eric WALROND 


THE STUMBLING-STONE. Ausrey MENEN. Chatto and 
Windus. gs. 6d. 


Mr. AuBREY MENEN, in his first novel, The Prevalance of 
Witches, had for characters two garrulous men seeped in 
erudition and possessed of an attitude of enviable irresponsi- 
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bility and a sense of devastating fun. The theme—the right of 
a certain backward hill-tribe of India to its belief in witches— 
was amusing and full of comedy. He managed, without giving 
the impression of being at pains to do so, to make the reader 
notice the sanity and dignity that underlay the beliefs of this 
tribe. Towards the close of the novel Mr. Menen rather 
disappointingly turned his back on the high-spirited vein and 
became serious and a little insistent, and worse still, tried to 
supply a twist to the story. 

In The Stumbling-Stone he has turned moralist. He is no 
longer content to laugh, poke good-humoured fun at the 
spectacle of human behaviour and institutions. He is out to 
debunk, to satirize. 

He takes the dossier of a delinquent working-class youth 
called Charles Hopkins. The psychologist, the social reformer, 
and the Welfare State have made him into a case, almost an 
institution. The psychologist writes a book and the reformer 
comes in for a lot of prestige and on the strength of it hopes 
to become an M.P. And even Charles’s father picks up a 
smattering of psychiatry. They all batten on the poor youth’s 
maladjusted psyche. These people have no real Christian 
charity in them; their charity is hollow, self-centred, motivated 
by the desire for personal gain. Except the missionary who has 
recently returned to England after devoting half his life to 
work among the pariahs of an Indian State; Charles’s sister, 
Penny, a self-confessed nit-wit; and Mrs. Lemass, a widow 
whose mind is deranged by religious mania. In the end every- 
thing works out happily, thanks primarily to the firm faith of 
Mrs. Lemass, and love unites the missionary and the sister. 
The saintliness and the worldly astuteness of the missionary 
brings about, among other things, the regeneration of a 
heartless cynic by the name of Lucky Prynne. 

The novel has a definite plot, though slightly blurred in 
places, a measure of suspense, love and wedding bells off. 
Technical virtuosity Mr. Menen demonstrates in plenty, the 
narrative style is lucid and supple, the scenes are limned with 
sureness, the transitions achieved with economy. 

The subject is eminently suited to satirical treatment. He 
starts off neatly, but the promise of astringent satire is not 
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altogether honoured. A strain of naive, embarrassing serious- 
ness creeps in towards the end, as in his previous novel, 
vitiating the general tenour of the novel. Neither the wit nor 
the mis-en-scéne is particularly original. The humour and the 
laughter often smacks of theatricality. 

I had the feeling that Mr. Menen had bitten off more than 
he could chew. The subject he has chosen demands intellectual 
powers that seem to be rather beyond him. The whole 
approach is too narrowly based to achieve anything but a 
raking of the surface. As a novel, therefore, it is enjoyable, but 
as a satire it lacks breadth, massiveness, and concentrated 
power. 

S. Menon MARATH 


THE CHILDREN OF THETIS. CuristoPpHer KININMONTH. 
John Lehman. 155. 


A NUMBER of young American and English writers have, in 
recent years, set a standard for books about Greece. Mr. 
Kininmonth certainly joins the distinguished band in his 
enthusiasm. He has a vibrant love for the isles of the Aigean, 
and an understanding of the way in which Greek myths grew 
inevitably from the Greek landscape. Yet he fails to be as 
endearing as (say) Peter Gray or Kenneth Matthews because 
he is too discreet. His book needs the additional charm of 
personal adventure. Instead, there is a great deal of beautiful 
writing which presents a series of poetic postcards. One 
appreciates the gift of the cards and the few trimly presented 
scenes of general discussion, but one knows the book might 
have been so very much more. 

As with all Lehman publications, the production is piquant. 
The photos, taken by many sensitive visitors, are a substantial 
asset. 


OswELL BLAKESTON 
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HARRAP 


ARABIAN JOURNEY 
Col. Gerald de Gaury 


Boox Society ReEcomMMENDATION. Colonel de 
Gaury has penetrated to obscure parts of the Arab 
world and in this work he uses his intimate know- 
ledge of the peoples and their customs to describe 
four desert journeys to littlke known areas. 
Illustrated with photographs he took during the 
journeys. ros. 6d. net 


MARSHLAND ADVENTURE 
J. Wentworth Day 


In direct line of succession from Harvest Adventure, 
Coastal Adventure, and their predecessors comes 
this further book of country and _ sporting 
experiences on the Broads, in East Norfolk, and 
the forgotten islands of Essex. 

With 15 half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net 


MIME IN CLASS AND 
THEATRE 


Jessie G. Marash 


Mime is at last coming into its own again and it 
already has a recognized place as an essential part 
of any good dramatic course. ‘The subject has 
here been simply but soundly presented, and its 
treatment brings it within the scope of all. By the 
author of Effective Speaking. With rz half-tone plates 
and 150 line drawings. 8s. 6d. net 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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TALES OF THE UNCANNY AND SUPERNATURAL. 
ALGERNON BLAcKWwoobp. Peter Nevill. 125. 6d. 


Many people try to write ghost stories because they believe 
them to be easier than other fictional forms, but only a very 
few pass the donnish (bottom of the class) level. Mr. Black- 
wood is most of the few! 

Although he has achieved a wide popular following, he has 
influenced many ‘highbrows’. (Mary Butts said she owed 
more to Algernon Blackwood than to any one else.) The 
secret is that with Mr. Blackwood the ‘unseen’ is never the 
‘unexperienced’. His haunts have fearful characters of their 
own, and a dreadful way of presenting themselves as unnamed 
(and therefore uncontrollable) parts of the unconscious. 

Most of the stories in the new collection are the favourites 
of connoisseurs; but there are two hitherto unpublished 
stories. One of them, ‘The Doll’, is a proper nasty-bit-of-work 
in the right horror way. 

OswELL BLAKESTON 


WHITE ROSE GARLAND: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
YORKSHIRE DIALECT VERSE. Edited by W. J. 
HA.tuipay and A. S. Ump.esy. Dent. 16s. 


Mr. KENNETH RICHMOND scarcely exaggerated when he ex- 
panded the view, in Poetry and the People, that the ‘learned and 
courtly’ Spenser fabricated a poetical jargon which most later 
poets have to some extent followed to the neglect of that 
natural, homely mother English which—say—Langland or 
Skelton had once used. The Spenser jargon thus established— 
Richmond says—only the rare yokel poets or urban ballad- 
makers wrote as they really felt and talked. 

White Rose Garland offers a chance to test this reading of the 
English poetic past. For here, in this anthology, some will say, 
is the real goods—basic themes, primitive drive, indigenous 
rhythms, a bedrock response to ne They will be pay dis- — 
appointed. 
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The section of the book that will disappoint them is that 
contributed by Yorkshire poets in the last two hundred years 
who chose to write in dialect because of an antiquarian sense, 
or out of a spirit of local patriotism, or out of desire to gain 
response from their immediate community. Most of them did 
not, or would not, habitually speak dialect, but were parsons 
like Thomas Browne, or professors like F. W. Moornan, 
scholarly bi-lingualists interested in Yorkshire dialect because 
of their residence in the Ridings, and using it from worthy 
motives. 

Their verse lacks compulsion. Self-conscious, and so ‘wrong 
from the start’—as wrong as sub-Tennysonian verse in parish 
magazines—these dialect writers strive after Yorkshire humour, 
sturdy subjects, good-natured homeliness. They copy the 
rhythms of tamer standard verse. It looks as though they wrote 
first in standard English and then fixed-up the dialect. Thus, 
in A Yorkshire Girl’s Prayer, we overhear such homely secrets as 


... Ah’d like some fine day 
Mi awn fireside to win, 
An’ a husband to come 
Fro’ his work tuv his tea... 


and then—later— 


Ah s’ll show him ahr stranger 
Asleep at mi breast. 


By contrast another section of the anthology demands 
serious attention—that given to ballads and ‘anona’ poems— 
whether saws, charms, gnomic rhymes on places, on death, on 
sex. These come down from a time anterior to worthy revivals 
of dialect, and come up from levels deeper than genial anti- 
quarian or patriotic interest. For example, original and 
powerful is the Cleveland Lyke-Wake Dirge: 


This ean night, this ean night, 
Every night and awle: 

Fire and Fleet and Candle-light, 
And Christ receive thy Sawle. 


The dying one is warned: 


To Whinny-moor thou comest at last, 
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and if he had been tight-fisted 


The Whinnes shall prick thee to the bare beane, 
And Christ receive thy Sawle. 


And finally he comes to the ‘Brig o’ Dread’. 

Other effective anonymous poems are A Dree Neet (profane 
in its attitude towards death), I/kla Moor baht ’at (which cocks 
a snook at death), The Auld Parson (humorous about the im- 
potent erethism of the aged man), The Saddler of Bawtry (the 
saddler was hanged because of his teetotalism), The Ripon 
Saying (about the horn-blowing night-watchman). All these 
give the reader the authentic jolt. 

If ‘learned and courtly’ Spenser damaged English verse by 
his slow purring, the damage cannot be repaired by any 
deliberated dialect revival—any more than ‘Merrie England’ 
can be restored through evening folk-dancing classes. But the 
powerful anonymous poems in this anthology are not the off- 
spring of a dialect cult. They remind us of our loss. Perhaps, if 
assimilated, they can put us in contact with a primitive English 
sensibility—elsewhere submerged—and this ancestral power 
could give living writers a transfusion of vigour, even though 
such living writers should—very properly—maintain their 
standard English. 


FRANcis BERRY 


CHARLES DICKENS. Jack Linpsay. Dakers. 18s. 


FoLLOwING to some extent the lead given by Hugh Kingsmill 
and Mr. Edmund Wilson, Mr. Lindsay has given us what is 
probably the best biography of Dickens since, like Mrs. Snags- 
by, ‘we see it all.’ Forster’s biography remains a classic, and 
Mr. Lindsay is indebted to it on occasion, but there were many 
things that Forster could not say at the time, and some he did 
not even know. Superficially, it seems quite an easy task to 
write the life of one whom Mr. Lindsay rightly places next to 
Shakespeare, now that the letters and other documents have’ 
been made available; indeed, two other biographies based on 
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this material have appeared in recent years. But it is a task 
calling for greater skill to relate the contradictions in Dickens’s 
private life to a critical reading of the novels, and both to the 
Victorian scene, in culture generally and in politics in par- 
ticular. Itis by this combination of biography, literary criticism, 
and history that Mr. Lindsay tries, with remarkable success, 
to make us see his subject at once in the Victorian world and 
also transcending its limitations and criticizing its results; and 
it is on this ambitious plane that the study, generally successful, 
must itself be criticized and some of its limitations pointed out. 

In the first place, it seems to me that the author’s grasp on 
literary criticism is less sure than his hold on cultural and 
political history. Non-Marxists like myself can, indeed, make 
certain adverse comments on Mr. Lindsay’s Marxist pre- 
occupations; but these don’t in general obtrude as much as 
we might have expected, and a Marxist bias in regard to 
Dickens is preferable to a Conservative. It is on the literary 
side that the book is weakest, though the condemnation must 
be regarded as only comparative. Mr. Lindsay says much of 
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value about the novels themselves, but he rarely discusses their 
language in terms of the English literary tradition, that tradi- 
tion which relates Dickens to Ben Jonson and Shakespeare 
through Fielding and Smollett. He doesn’t quite see the im- 
portance of Chuzzlewit in this connection, though he is good on 
Little Dorrit; and he misses several main points about Oliver 
Twist and Hard Times. 

More generally, a criticism made of Kingsmill’s Sentimental 
Journey is applicable to Mr. Lindsay’s more careful study. 
Though the genesis of the name Fagin must give us pause, 
there is surely a little exaggeration in the way episodes in 
Dickens’s private life are regularly related to incidents in the 
novels. There is a touch of special pleading here, reminding us 
at times of the Baconians, with their triumphant cry ‘Can this 
be coincidence?’ 

Concluding these incidental criticisms of a book I thoroughly 
enjoyed and would join earlier reviewers in recommending, it 
is a wild and woolly Dickens who confronts us on the dust- 
jacket, and Mr. Lindsay’s style is sometimes in accordance. 
There is, for most tastes, a little too much talk about ‘death- 
wish’, ‘fantasy-image’, and such-like, and in general Mr. 
Lindsay’s style on Dickens can be contrasted with George 
Orwell’s, though it is fair to point out that on several occasions 
where a comparison can be made, Mr. Lindsay sees deeper 
than either Orwell, Kingsmill, or Mr. Wilson. An interesting 
point is that Orwell made some useful observations on the 
relation of Dickens to Charles Reade and Thackeray, while 
Mr. Lindsay has some excellent and original material on the 
mutual influence of Dickens and Bulwer Lytton. 


R. C. CHuRCHILL 
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May, 1950 


1X men and a parrot put to sea on a raft. They drifted, in the 

Humboldt current, from the coast of Peru to the South Sea 
islands. That is a distance of four thousand three hundred and 
fifty sea-miles. The raft consisted of nine logs lashed together, 
and the only shelter on it was a small thatched cabin made of 
plaited bamboo and half-open to the seas. 

In this cabin the six men lived for the one hundred and one 
days which the voyage lasted. The raft had a square sail and a 
steering oar. Its course lay off shipping routes, and only one 
of the six had been a seaman before they set out. 

This is not a tale of fiction, but of fact: the right kind of 
fact, which is the fruit of imaginations, and not a tired substi- 
tute for it. The adventure did not happen in the dim past, but 
lately, a few years ago, since the last war. 

There was a short-wave wireless on board, but that was not 
taken so that gale-warnings could be received. There were no 
weather-reports for the area which this raft was to traverse, 
and the wireless was taken only so that weather-observations 
could be sent out. It was the men’s sole connection with the 
outer world. No ships convoyed them, no planes hovered over- 
head. There was no flotilla for succour or rescue, such as 
attends any Channel swimmer, and at the end of the voyage, 
the raft was thrown on to a reef, as they knew it would be. The 
goal, for which they entrusted themselves to the Pacific, had 
to be reached through shipwreck. 

The originator of the expedition and all but one of his com- 
panions, were Norwegian, and it is because the spirit in which 
the expedition was carried out seems to me so essentially 
Norwegian that I have chosen to write of the account of it, 
now famous to the world as the story of The Kon-Tiki Expedi- 
tion (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) as my Editorial for this, our 
Norwegian number. 

It is the spirit which from my boyhood up, made Norway 
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exciting and comforting to my mind. It is the spirit which gave 
us the great Nansen, which sent Amundsen out to search for 
Nobile. On other planes it is the spirit which informed the 
work of Ibsen, the music of Grieg. I would call it imaginative 
daring combined with unflinching gay resourcefulness. In all 
its manifestations, whether in art or exploration or in the 
ingenuity which gave us the ski, may be seen the urge to go 
forth, to examine, to dare all for the sake of knowledge and in 
pursuit of that to be undaunted by size, danger, loneliness and, 
perhaps most blessedly of all, by mere orthodoxy. 

Of all this, the crew of the raft Kon-Tiki provide a most 
happily unforced example. The record may read like high 
romance, but the expedition was not undertaken only for 
adventure. It had a serious purpose, and those who went on 
it were experts at their jobs. Hermann Watzinger, casually 
met in New York, was an engineer from Trondheim, with 
knowledge of thermo-dynamics. Erik Hesselberg was a 
painter, ‘a big hefty chap who can play the guitar and is full 
of fun’; he had been through navigation school and sailed 
round the world several times. Of the two wireless experts, 
Knut Haugland had been decorated by the British for action 
which held up German efforts to get the atomic bomb. He 
had been wireless operator in the heavy-water sabotage at 
Rjukan; later, in England, he organized liaison between over 
a hundred transmitting stations in occupied Norway. The 
other, Torstein Raaby, lay in hiding near the Tirpitz for ten 
months, during which time he sent to the British daily 
reports, by which our bombers were finally able to finish her off. 

The one non-Norwegian, a Swede, Bengt Danielsson, from 
Uppsala University, joined the expedition at Lima. He had 
arrived there from a Swedish-Finnish scientific expedition 
studying jungle Indians in the Amazon region and ‘if a solitary 
Swede had the pluck to go out on a raft with five Norwegians, 
he could not be squeamish’, said Thor Heyerdahl. He, 
organizer of the expedition and author of the book, had spent 
many years studying the life and culture of the Polynesian 
aborigines. A few years before the war, on the island of 
Fatuhiva, in the Marquesas group, he had been struck by the’ 
similarity of the great monoliths there with those in Peru. 
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Research suggested to him that the first settlers of the islands 
might have been prehistoric Americans. He found parallels 
between Peruvian and Polynesian legends, the one telling how 
the original inhabitants had sailed away across the sea, the 
other of how the islands had first been settled by a race from 
over the sea. He found both believed in a common sun-god, 
Tiki. 

In pursuit of what had developed into a theory, Thor 
Heyerdahl was excavating rock-carvings in the ancient 
Polynesian style among the North-West Indians in British 
Columbia when the Germans broke into Norway. He became 
a parachutist in the Free Norwegian Air Force. The war 
ended. He completed his theory and went to America to 
test it. 

The theory was simply that the original Polynesians had 
come by sea from South America. Experts, as experts are not 
unknown to do, rejected this. They pointed out that the 
original inhabitants of Peru had no boats. Thor Heyerdahl 
countered with the fact that they had rafts and, to prove his 
theory, he proposed to build a raft and make the journey 
which, he was convinced, the original Polynesian settlers from 
Peru had made in Inca days. It was quite simple to this 
Norwegian; he believed in a thing, so he did it. 

The first thing he had to do was build a raft. That entailed 
finding the right logs and that in turn entailed a journey to 
Ecuador, a flight over the Andes, and a hazardous mountain- 
trip in a jeep, to fell balsa trees. This, which is merely an early 
chapter and a preparatory stage in the expedition, tells of an 
expedition in itself which many of us would have given every- 
thing to have been on. The logs, felled, were floated to the 
coast. 

Meanwhile, American and British authorities had supplied 
provisions and equipment, from their point of view to be 
tested, from Heyerdahl’s to be used. The good humour of this 
book is all of a piece, but nothing in it is pleasanter than the 
author’s account of his dealings with authority; he is clearly a 
person who has the attribute of fortune and before his en- 
gaging purposeful frank zest, officialdom’s usual hesitancy 
dissolved. The President of Peru allowed the raft to be built 
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in the modern naval dockyard at Callao. It was a complete 
replica of an ancient Inca raft, but the men who were to take 
it across the Pacific were not ancient Incas, and there was no 
one to tell them how to handle it; they had to learn that them- 
selves, the hard way. 

To compensate for the difficulties, not to say dangers of this, 
however, they found that their raft, having no bulwarks, rode 
the seas well. The waves poured over it, but also off it, or 
drained through the interstices of the logs. Fish, including 
squid, were washed aboard; sharks followed them, and there 
are brilliant photographs of snake mackerel (the first ever 
seen) and other rareties of marine life. The photographs are, 
indeed, a high-light of the book. The author has himself in no 
sense made his text ‘popular’, though it is informal. I might 
myself have liked more scientific findings, ranged as appendices 
—hbut a budget of facts and figures was not the author’s aim. 
That was, to tell of the voyage of six men on a raft, which had 
been deemed impracticable. 

The story is told with much the same easy quietness that 
distinguishes the movements of a man in control of his muscles. 
One tends to accept, therefore, acts of courage without 
noticing them. Thor Heyerdahl and his companions were no 
ordinary men, but he writes as if they were, and makes light 
of what were, from first to last, great hazards. His account of 
their day-to-day life, and that of the dwellers in the sea all 
round them, makes inspiriting reading. Characteristic of the 
atmosphere which pervades the book is a question the author 
asked one day in mid-Pacific. Looking at a companion reading 
Goethe (it is typical that one of the men took seventy-three 
books on board) he said, ‘Bengt, can you tell me how the hell 
we come to be doing this?’ The answer came: ‘It was your 
damned idea, but I think it’s grand.’ And the last paragraph 
of the book says simply ‘the six of us, standing beside our nine 
dear balsa logs, were grateful to be all alive’. 

They reached their island; they had done what they set out 
to do; and then the author says modestly, ‘my migration theory 
as such was not proved by the successful outcome of the Kon- 
Tikki expedition.” That was, that prehistoric people had 
actually sailed from Peru to Polynesia; that perhaps cannot be 
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proved. But what Heyerdahl and his companions showed was 
that a balsa raft could be taken across the ocean. They had 
several close shaves and escapes ‘i’the imminent deadly 
breach’, but they all pulled together, and nothing went wrong. 

To-day, we are so used to things going wrong that it is a 
salutary shock to find that that is an old and needless miscon- 
ception, and why they did not go wrong on this occasion was 
because, among other things, these six gallant men saw no 
reason why they should. Norway, though a young nation, is 
an old country, and her men come from an old race. Yet these 
modern offshoots behave as if they were the sons of the morn- 
ing and the world were new. The answer is that it is if you 
make it so, and this readiness to go out, both forward into the 
future or down into the past (either of one’s self or one’s 
country), both of which are the unknown, will be found, I 
think, to be the background to much of what follows in these 
pages; some of it among the most haunting writing that I have 
been enabled to print in this journal. 

For that I have to thank Dr. Gathorne-Hardy, who has been 
for so long a voice of Norway in England, for his translations 
of modern Norwegian poems; Mr. Fredrik Wulfsberg, of the 
Royal Norwegian Embassy in London, for collecting the 
material, as also for his essay of introduction; and the team of 
translators for their swift assistance. 


* * * * 


The attention of readers is drawn to a Note on page 172. 
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NGLISH visitors to Norway are often struck by the frequent 
Hie of the word ‘national’ in public debates as well as in 
ordinary conversation. They hold—and I think rightly—that 
the word is used much more profusely and with greater 
emphasis than in England. The reason is hardly that Norwegians 
are more nationally minded. It is rather that we are still 
busily engaged in piecing together the elements of our national 
character. Had the natural flow of English history been cut 
off before Chaucer, the definitions of what is nationally 
genuine and what is nationally false would probably have been 
as frequently repeated and chiselled out in Britain. Because 
Norway was under the domination of neighbouring states for 
four hundred years and her literature vanished from sight 
like a brook that goes under the turf, Norwegians will always 
feel the demand for re-discovering their past, for sorting out 
their national components. 

To begin with it was largely an effort to establish the general 
characteristics, first through reconstructions of the plots of 
the sagas—as Bjornson and Ibsen did in their early work— 
then through the impressive attempts of Hans E. Kinck 
(1865-1926) and Sigrid Undset (1882-1949) to pierce the 
obscurity of medieval Norway and of Tryggve Andersen 
(1866-1920) to recapture the more tangible atmosphere of 
the blockade years after 1800. Later on came a tendency to 
concentrate on the local scene. From the beginning of this 
century up to the present day many authors have embarked 
on realistic regional surveys and thereby added colour and 
variety to the whole picture. The mosaic of local detail within » 
the broad, national pattern is beginning to take shape. But 
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whether the approach has been general or local, the life 
recorded has always been full of elemental drama—the toil and 
tumult of soil and sea, the upturned boat, the family feud, the 
oppressive isolation, the departure and the return of the 
native. And now and then one feels that much valuable 
tradition has been retrieved. Compared with English litera- 
ture, which has been able to rest on a well-preserved tradition, 
Norwegian literature has been much more of a treasure-hunt, 
and directly or indirectly its authors have always shaped 
something out of the past for the nation. 

However, this has not been a single concerted effort. 
Throughout the last hundred years or more, there has been 
constant tension between various groups. For a long period 
there were ‘two Norways’ in the world of culture: one group, 
representing the old peasant tradition, strove to establish 
contact with the outside world, and in doing so insisted on the 
recognition of the true and untainted Norwegian heritage in 
language and art; another group, representing the urban 
intelligentsia with strong Danish ties, and a European outlook, 
felt the urge to go in the opposite direction and discover for 
themselves what was ‘forgotten Norway’ and in doing so 
tried to work out a synthesis of the two cultures. Naturally, 
clashes between the two camps could not be avoided— 
especially over the language question—and the amalgamation 
process has been extremely slow. However, in the course of 
this formative process, great critical minds have emerged on 
each side to influence the struggle by their probing of the 
national ideals and their merciless castigation of prejudices and 
hypocrisy. Ibsen is not the only chastiser in Norwegian litera- 
ture. Much of the work of Arne Garborg (1851-1924) and 
of Gunnar Heiberg (1857-1929) has the same quality of 
penetrating analysis, of uncompromising honesty as that of the 
old master. Both Garborg and Heiberg made short shrift with 
all nationalistic clap-trap, each in his own way, and since their 
day jingoism has been stretched on the rack of satire more than 
once. 

However, the tendency to review the past has continued. 
A bird’s-eye-view of what had been achieved in the course of 
the nineteenth century was given by Olaf Bull (1881-1933) in 
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his brilliant poem ‘De Hundrede Aar’. Another lyrical poet, 
Nils Collett Vogt (1864-1937) although he frequently 
radiated the spirit of revolt, had also strong traditional ties. 
In prose, Olav Duun (1876-1939) presented the drama of the 
peasant’s century-old sweat and toil. 

Like the elder contemporary Knut Hamsun (1859- ) Olav 
Duun was a master of style, and writing in the vernacular he 
proved once and for all that the ‘Landsmaal’ is exceedingly 
rich in idiom and capable of the most expressive and pliable 
phrase. But unlike Hamsun, he was deeply in sympathy with 
the human being. Duun made no secret of the shortcomings 
and weaknesses of his characters, but he had that profound 
understanding of their environment and the fearful odds they 
had to face, which enabled him to see them as pathetic victims 
in the clutches of elemental forces. Here is the long-tested 
wisdom of the old peasant society, lifted out of the national 
battle for the first time, and Duun’s power of giving universal 
life to his limited scene is strongly reminiscent of Thomas 
Hardy. It is an intriguing thought that Hardy’s novels were 
among the books found on Duun’s shelves after his death. 
When will somebody venture to write a comparative thesis on 
the sages of Wessex and Namdalen? 

The development of modern industry in Norway and the 
exodus from country to town, provided fresh material for 
literary treatment, and obscured the national issue in its old 
and simpler form. But here again authors like Uppdal (1878-__ ) 
and Falkberget (1879- _) introduced the historical factor in 
their exhaustive chronicles of the precarious existence of 
navvies and mineworkers, and it is not till we are well into the 
inter-war period that we meet writers who keep clear of the 
national issues. The influence of a group of marxist intellec- 
tuals who rallied round the organization called Mot Dag 
(“Towards Dawn’) then made itself felt. In spite of the rigid 
orthodoxy of this group, it doubtlessly helped to open the 
windows on a larger scene and, more particularly, schooled the 
two finest critical minds of the inter-war period: the novelist 
Sigurd Hoel and the playwright Helge Krog, who with the 
poet Arnulf Overland, formed a triumvirate which once again 
put the Norwegian character through the sieve of criticism. 
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Of these Sigurd Hoel (1890-__), as time went on, more and 
more adopted the psychological approach, and perhaps one of 
his greatest merits is to have initiated Scandinavia into the 
world of modern American literature. Overland (1889-_ ), 
after conquering the frustration and loneliness of his early 
period, has been the consistent spokesman for greater inter- 
national awareness. The prophetic poem included in this 
collection is one of those subdued, but passionate warnings 
which this sensitive poet whispered into his countrymen’s 
ears more than once in the pre-war years. Other warnings 
came from Nordahl Grieg (1902-1943) but in a different vein. 

There has always been an outward urge in Norwegian 
literature. Sometimes it was the result of spiritual thirst, 
a revolt against the choking atmosphere of puritan strictness, 
a longing for the warmth and light of more southerly shores 
—sometimes it expressed that restlessness which always has 
been part of Northern psychology. Whatever may have 
prompted the wave of Norwegian poetry, it has frequently 
had a glittering foam of revolt, of adventure, of sun-worship. 
In no one else was the spirit of adventure so obvious as in 
Nordahl Grieg, probably the most restless of all Norwegian 
authors. An early rebel against all parochial, stay-at-home 
mentality, he roamed about the East and the West, thereby 
breaking with the traditional Oslo-Copenhagen-Rome route 
of Norway’s literary men. Nordahl Grieg is the first Norwegian 
poet eagerly absorbing intimate impressions from Shanghai 
and Moscow, Oxford and Cape Town, and home to Norway 
came sheaves of lively letters, stirring poems and exquisite 
translations. In his verse and prose of the Wanderjahre, two 
reactions are particularly obvious: the disgust at the social 
evils of the ports and capitals of the world, and the discovery 
of what Norway meant to him. These two factors influenced 
all he wrote. In his social plays of the thirties it is easy to 
discern his early experience of the exploitation and misuse of 
the energy and talent of young men. His poetry written in 
exile during the last war (before he was shot down over 
Germany) reveals a nostalgia for all Norway, which has much 
in common with the Welsh ‘hiraeth’ and which was particu- 
larly evident in his first published verse. Against this background 
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of social awareness and national pride Grieg based his simple 
philosophy for the poet of our day: Since poetry is the ultimate 
expression of liberty, it is the duty of the poet to participate 
in the struggle for freedom—‘all that is mine demand!’ 

One of the results of the process of national integration has 
been a keen interest in the analysis of human character. 
Since Ibsen’s days Norwegian literature has been imbued with 
a desire for psychological realism. In the inter-war period this 
realism is most obvious in the work of Sigurd Christiansen 
(1891-1948) and Cora Sandel (1880- ). Cora Sandel’s 
‘Alberte’ trilogy is already a classic. The general feeling of 
insecurity in the thirties gave the writers more abundant 
material and made them more sensitive than ever before to 
the reactions of the individual. This alertness was even more 
intensified during the German occupation, when the Norwe- 
gian people were forced into a new phase of self-searching. 

It has always been bewildering to follow the re-awakening 
of a nation after the nightmare of war. In the Norway of 1945 
known and unknown voices were heard from pulpits, in the 
press—everywhere. The whisper, the significant gestures, the 
secret glances had come to an end. “The first song was nearly 
a cry.’ In this chorus it has not always been easy to distinguish 
one voice from the other. Sometimes the bitter and weary 
drowned the joyful—sometimes the matter-of-fact, the 
constructive prevailed. One argument, however, emerges. 
That is the argument between those who looked homeward 
and those who looked outward, between those who returned to 
settle down and rediscover what was once their own, and those 
who wanted to get beyond that horizon at which they had 
been staring for so long. 

In literature this argument has been carried along its 
traditional lines. On the one hand there are those who say 
that modern Norwegian literature is too homespun, not 
sufficiently international. It is disconcerting, they say, to see 
how many poets ‘look homeward’, return to their woods and 
valleys and cornfields—isn’t Norway a seafaring nation—is 
our literature a landlubber’s privilege—wasn’t there once 
a poet who sang: ‘—over the high mountains—’? Others, 
however, protest that what is truly universal rests on tradition. 
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Imagination, the idea of liberty, the instinct to strive, have 
their roots in native soil. Tarjei Vesaas is a good example. 
With his strong roots in his native Telemark, he has succeeded 
in drawing a powerful picture of civilization’s fight against 
the forces of darkness. 

Two of the entries in the present volume make clear the 
national antithesis in Norwegian literature. Take us to distant 
shores, says Nordahl Grieg, and we shall get hallucinations of 
mountain water, ‘rushing, gushing from the glacier.’ Shut 
us up in darkness, says Gunnar Larsen, and we shall be 
looking for that green cat’s eye contact with the outer world. 
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by NorDAHL GRIEG 
(Translated by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy) 


Towards the earth the sun is plunging, 
Like a pregnant tigress glaring 

Forth from some celestial jungle, 
Teeth in bloodlust blindly baring. 


Smothered in the monster’s clutches, 
Bound in an infernal anguish, 
Underneath the glare, the stenches, 
From the harbour, heavyladen, 
Human insects creep and languish. 
Hark! How hoarse the coolies’ chorus! 
From the blood and sweat it rises 

In a gasp from dock and quay: 

It is summer in Shanghai! 


Gin and bitter, gin and bitter! 

All the bar is full to bursting. 

By the rail, mid shouts and laughter, 
Flash the glasses clustered thick. 
Bulging fishy eyes are swimming 

In a dense and steamy vapour, 
Stopping by the dewy tumbler : 

Gin and bitter, boy, be quick! 


We are seated in the shadow, 

Two Norwegians, chance-acquainted. 
I am leaving, he must stay: 

Must remain with all he misses, 
While another’s eyes already 

Catch blue gleams from Norway’s mountains . . . 


You're a lucky brute, I say! 


Oh, no doubt, out here is splendid, 
With its cars and boys and ponies, 
Always plenty to enjoy; 
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If it wasn’t for this longing 
That one never quite can stifle— 
Bring a gin and bitter, boy! 


Shall I tell you what I long for?— 
I suppose you'll think it funny— 
What, if only I could have it, 

I'd give years of life to gain; 

What I dream of all the daytime, 
What at night I hanker after? 
—Water, plain! 

Running water, rippling water, 
Springtime water, autumn water . . 


Can’t you understand it, man? 


Not this stuff the East produces, 
With a yellow scum upon it, 

Rotten filth, with dead rats crawling, 
And an open sewer’s stink. 

It was hospital directly, 

When for once I couldn’t bother, 
Took a chance, and took a drink. 


But the pure Norwegian water, 

Where you lie down flat and swallow— 
That’s what fills my thoughts to-day! 
P’raps a gentle rain is falling, 

Blending with the burn its murmur, 
P’raps the mist lies low and grey. 


That’s the dream I’m always dreaming— 
That I’m lying there and lapping; 

Over both my wrists the water 

Cools me with its foaming fall: 

And my two hands grasp the bottom, 
Feel upon their flesh the pebbles, 

With that cold, unyielding pressure— 

I can feel and see it all! 
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Boy, you blighter, gin and bitter! 
Can you mind how grand it tasted, 
Rushing, gushing, from the glacier, 
Redolent of heath-clad moors? 

Dark brown roots and naked granite 
And the wealth of mountain berries 
Lend their flavour as it pours. 


All the wide and breezy upland 

Meets my mouth in frothing torrents, 
Past conception, everlasting, 

All is in them, pure and iced: 

Rippling, plashing . . . Drink, no matter! 
There, oh there, the burn is flowing. 

I am sick of all about me. 

Give me water, water, Christ! 


Nordahl Grieg, born 1902. Poet, playwright, and novelist. 
Studied at Wadham College, Oxford, 1923-24, where he 
wrote a thesis on ‘Rudyard Kipling and the British Empire’. 
In 1927 to China as correspondent to Scandinavian news- 
papers. Translated poems by Byron, Shelley, Keats, Rupert 
Brooke, Charles Sorley, and Wilfred Owen, which were 
included in ‘The Young Dead’ (1933), his work on English 
romanticists. Visited Russia in 1934 and later reported on the 
civil war in Spain. In 1940 took part in the famous gold 
transport from Norway. Became later a Captain in the 
Norwegian Army and was shot down over Berlin in 1943. 
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(Translated by Torgrim and Linda Hannas) 


ADDY! Where are you going Daddy?’ 

Odd scrambles up from the lawn in Leif’s garden. He 
stands there with his legs wide apart and his tummy stuck out, 
bareheaded, his hair as yellow as straw, six in the autumn, his 
face grimed with dirt, grass stains all over the knees of his 
dungarees and both hands full of grass. Above and around 
him the apple trees are swathed in blossom. In the purple 
earth of the beds the crimson chalices of the tulips reach for 
the sun greedily on their supple stems. The air quivers with 
warmth and light. It is June. It is Sunday. 

Leif’s father is mowing the lawn, with Leif following hard 
on his heels. The lawn becomes close-cropped and thick 
behind them like the lounge carpet at home, just made for 
summersaults, for rolling on like a puppy. The big wheel- 
barrow has been brought out. 

But Odd sees his own Daddy there on the road running 
down to the station on a wrong day and at a wrong time of the 
day and carrying a suitcase. The garden gate at home closed 
after him with a slam. 

The fact that Odd and Leif were going to have a lollipop 
each when the grass had been gathered up and wheeled into 
the corner behind the lilacs, immediately loses its importance. 
Odd rushes out on to the road after Daddy as fast as he can. 
He shouts again. And then Daddy stops. It looks as if he is 
going to come back. But he only waves his hand and hurries 
on. And the boy has to give up the pursuit. 

Odd feels a great urge to go home now. He is used to getting 
these feelings. A restlessness, a sudden longing for something. 
His throat becomes tight and queer, he is not far from crying. 
But big boys don’t cry. However, he does take himself off. 

‘Are you leaving us, young man?’ Leif’s father calls from 
Leif’s garden, ‘and I thought you were going to help us.’ 
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‘Odd!’ Leif shouts. 

Odd walks on. 

He walks urgently onwards. He smells of earth and grass 
and of a healthy, lively child who has been out of doors for 
hours, he smells of life. Again and again he rubs the corner of 
his eye with his fist, getting dirtier still. At the garden gate he 
wrestles a little with the catch which is awkward. He runs up 
the path. He half stumbles into the kitchen. ‘Katrine,’ he 
shouts, ‘where was Daddy going?’ 

But Katrine isn’t in the kitchen. There is nobody there. 

Odd can hear Mummy’s voice in the hall, and goes there. 
Mummy is talking very loudly and fast, without stopping. 
Mummy talks like that when Mummy is cross. In spite of this 
Odd opens the door. He feels that he must do that too. He 
does it cautiously. 

Mummy is at the telephone. And although she is cross, she 
is laughing loudly in the middle of what she is saying: ‘.. . all 
of a sudden, you see, ali of a sudden, ha, ha, ha, as if it were 
as easy as that. Just went... Only a moment ago! What do 
you make of that? ... But he will see what he has started. 
There won’t be a soul here, not a soul, ha, ha, ha, that will 
serve him right, perhaps he will realize then... What did 
you say? Bitter? Far from it, not a bit...Calm, take it 
calmly? Heavens, I am nothing if not calm... Solicitor? 
Speak to a solicitor? No solicitor is needed here, only an under- 
taker, ha, ha, ha, only an undertaker for the funeral. Yes, by 
all means, come along if you think it is necessary, but I am 
completely calm, you know. Katrine has the day off, but I can 
get you a ccup of tea...’ 

There in the room stands Katrine. She presses both her 
hands to her ears and moans, ‘Oh Lord! Lord! Day off? No, 
I don’t want a day off...’ She becomes aware of Odd and goes 
over to Mummy: “The boy, Madam!’ 

Mummy puts the receiver down. And when Odd looks at 
her straight i in the face he gets dreadfully frightened. Is this 
Mummy? She is not pretty any more, she is ugly, grimy from 
weeping, although she was standing ewe laughing, with her _ 
upper lip pulled back from her teeth and her hair dishevelled. 
She bursts out laughing again: ‘Ha, ha, ha, do you know what 
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sort of man your father is? Do you know that? Answer me!’ 
She shakes Odd by the shoulder. 

‘Madam! Madam!’ Katrine shouts. 

Now somebody comes rushing through the door from the 
kitchen, one of Mummy’s many friends whom Odd calls 
auntie. The next moment he finds himself in the middle of 
the kitchen floor, hurried out by Katrine. He just manages to 
hear Mummy burst into tears behind the lounge door which 
slammed to after her and the auntie. 

He stands there bewildered. Doesn’t he know what sort of 
man his father is? What a question to ask! He is H. O. Kvam, 
Civil Engineer, Villa Breidablikk, Nordstrandshoiden. Odd 
could have answered and cleared it all up, if only he had not 
become so frightened. Anyway, he was not given any time to 
do it. If he had had time, perhaps Mummy would not have 
been so cross with Daddy. That much of it all Odd can grasp, 
that it is really all about Daddy. 

Katrine is sitting on a chair dabbing her eyes with the corner 
of her apron. 

And before Odd can say Jack Robinson he too is crying, 
big boy though he is. He puts his head down on the kitchen 
table and howls. With fear which has caught up with him, and 
because he did not manage to have his say, because Katrine 
is crying and Mummy is crying and Daddy has left, and 
something seems to have gone completely to pieces, and there 
is talk of a funeral. 

‘Don’t cry, dear!’ 

‘Where was Daddy going?’ 

‘To town, I should think.’ 

‘But it is Sunday,’ Odd shouts, weeping distractedly. ‘He 
does not go to town on Sundays. Not without Mummy.’ 

‘Mummy is not very well, dear. We are going to phone for 
the doctor.’ 

‘Is it Mummy who is going to be buried?” 

‘Have you gone mad? Don’t talk such nonsense. Nobody is 
going to be buried.’ 

‘But Mummy said...’ 

‘She didn’t mean it, dear, she didn’t mean it...’ 

‘When is Daddy coming back?’ 
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‘Daddy . . . I don’t know exactly,’ Katrine says uncertainly. 
‘I shouldn’t think he will be long,’ she adds, meaning to be 
comforting. 

Odd stops both crying and questioning as suddenly as he 
had started. They always want to fool you and invent some- 
thing. Mummy ill? He knows very well when his Mummy is 
cross, even if she is laughing. They won’t tell where Daddy has 
gone to either. With white stripes down his black face, and his 
head resting in his hand, Odd stands looking out of the kitchen 
window. 

There is Pussy walking across the back garden, coming up 
the steps with dainty little jumps and gliding through the 
half-open door. There he is purring loudly against Odd’s legs. 

In an outburst of vehement and exuberant tenderness, Odd 
stoops down and lifts the cat up in his arms. It more than 
fills his arms, is soft and warm and purring loudly. 

“Yes, Pussy «« . yOu_are arnice Pussyi a4 

Quietly Odd retires to the nursery with Pussy. He leaves 
the door open after him... 

‘What do you think about it all, nurse?’ 

It is one of the aunties who is saying this, one of those who 
have rushed in and out the whole afternoon, telephoned, called 
in the doctor, called in the strange lady in a blue frock, white 
apron with a bib and a little starched upside-down bucket 
for a hat, which she never removes from the top of her scraped- 
up hair. 

“We experience so much in our work, you know,’ the lady 
with the bucket replies. 

‘Yes, I dare say you do. Many sad things.’ 

Odd hears them through the open door. But he continues, 
apparently keenly, to build a house around Pussy, constructed 
out of the stool, all the building bricks, and the day’s news- 
paper. Pussy makes no objection, he even purrs. He is an old 
and wise cat who understands his people, judging Odd on his 
own merit and honouring him by putting his trust in him 
more than in anybody else. 

One thing is certain; if Odd wants to know what is really 
going on, he must pretend to be busy with other things. Then — 
they believe, all of them, that he neither hears nor sees. To 
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ask straight out is no good, he knows this from bitter, nearly 

six-year-old experience. He is an expert in diverting the atten- 

tion from his own inquisitive and listening person. 
Somebody said ‘Hush!’ out there, they are whispering and 


sighing. Now they are discussing him. He catches: ‘. . . poor 
child, somebody ought to... .? but what somebody ought to, 
dies away. But he does hear: ‘... no easy boy... tried to 


Y) 


make him go out all the afternoon, but no... 

Then suddenly the auntie is in his room, trying to kiss him, 
and saying: ‘My, what a beautiful house you are building, 
Odd! Well I never! Pussy is sitting in the middle of it! You are 
clever. It is extremely well done.’ 

“Where was Daddy going?’ asks Odd, turning away from 
the kiss. 

‘He was probably going to town, Odd. He often goes to 
town, you know. Good night, dear.’ 

‘Not on Sundays, he doesn’t,’ says Odd curtly. ‘Good night.’ 

The auntie sighs. The auntie leaves. He hears the front 
door slam behind her. 

No, they are going to see that he is not an easy boy. An easy 
boy wouldn’t get to know anything. He is a difficult boy. 

The sun has set. The room is filled with the slow summer 
dusk which makes children uneasy and sad. It does not lead 
to any lighted lamp, to new possibilities of any kind. Only to 
a depressing twilight, which you are ordered to go to sleep in 
when you are not sleepy. 


‘Now the little chap is going to bed.’ It is said by the lady 
with the bucket. ‘Come, let nurse help you. Come along, dear.’ 

‘You should be with Mummy,’ says Odd, and goes on 
building, ‘Katrine puts me to bed when Mummy is busy.’ 

‘Katrine has gone to the chemist, darling. Mummy must 
have a powder to get to sleep. A kind auntie is with Mummy 
now.’ 

Odd stops his building activity, puts the bricks away in 
their box, replaces the stool, and takes the paper back to the 
table in the hall where he took it from. Pussy reappears, sitting 
compactly with his tail curled closely around. He stops purring, 
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crouches under a chair, and shuts his eyes, he is offended and 
hurt. Pussy does not like nurse either. 

And Odd gives in, stands with his arms hanging straight 
down close to his body, with that unfathomable expression on 
his face which children often have when they drop all resist- 
ance and resign themselves to the hateful circumstances. 

To go to bed is always one of the unpleasant things in life. 
To-day it is terrible. When the nurse has pulled the blinds and 
left the room, Odd is lonelier than he has ever been in his life 
before. They have moved Mummy’s bed out of the bedroom 
next to his and put it somewhere else in the house, in the lounge 
probably. Daddy has not returned, the whole house is full of 
alarming secrecy. 

If only he were allowed to take Pussy to bed with him! 
Pussy himself is more than willing. Every evening, of his own 
accord, he cunningly hides himself under the chest of drawers 
until all intruders have gone. And when all has been quiet for 
a while he is up with one jump on to the bed with Odd, curling 
up like a ball on the pillow, soft and nice, purring loudly and 
cosily. 

But this kind of thing is forbidden. After a while Mummy 
usually comes in on tiptoe, lifts Pussy out of the bed, and 
carries him out. ‘I will have none of this cat in the bed,’ she says. 
‘Ugh!’ 

Here is a chance for the nurse. 

Odd is standing in front of her in only his shirt and a knitted 
bodice buttoned at the back. His face and neck and hands are 
being washed, then he sits down on a chair while his legs are 
being dealt with. Mummy’s vigorous splashing of water over 
his whole naked body in the evening, her impatient: ‘Now we 
had better hurry up,’ for each garment going on or off, have 
apparently ceased for the time being. This advantage at least 
has been gained by the situation. 

He does not utter a word, apart from reminding nurse not 
to forget his ears. A little reprimand is what she deserves, even 
though it will mean discomfort to him. To Odd she is an 
integral part of the evil which is let loose. Like Mummy’s 
anger and Daddy’s absence and his own loneliness and fright. 

But when she stands tucking him in—absolutely wrongly, 
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so that he has to sit up in the eerie twilight and redo it when 
she has left—he asks nevertheless: ‘Will Daddy come back 
to-night?’ 

‘I—I don’t really know—perhaps not to-night but—He is 
sure to come soon. Just go to sleep, Odd—I’ll leave the door 
ajar—’ 

Without another word Odd lies down. But Mummy or 
Katrine must have told her, because nurse takes a look under 
the chest of drawers to see if Pussy is hidden there. Which 
Pussy actually is. Nurse has to squat down to get hold of him. 
She carries him out, carelessly draped over her arm, so that his 
tail and paws are swinging awkwardly in the air. In the way 
grown-ups do carry cats. Odd hears her opening the door 
leading to the kitchen, and uttering an impatient, somewhat 
irritated, ‘Get away with you,’ she lets it fall as best it can on to 
the floor out there. That was the end of the nurse’s chance. 

And the night is there, hard to breathe in. 

Through the twilight Odd can only just make out the things 
around him. They close in on him and are different from the 
daytime. Look at the chest of drawers, how different it is, fat- 
tummied and unkind. And what about the stove! The stove is 
worst of all; Odd knows this from other sleepless evenings. 
He tries desparately hard not to look at it. But as soon as he 
opens his eyes the tiniest bit it is there, gleaming black and evil. 

Between whiles he can hear Mummy. She is still talking 
in a loud and cross way without stopping. Far off doors open- 
ing and closing cut her incessant talk into little pieces for Odd. 
It sounds as if she were shouting the same things over and over 
again. Other voices try to say something, but Mummy shouts 
even louder and drowns them. 

Suddenly an idea strikes him. It is so overpowering that it 
makes him sit up in bed. Daddy had a suitcase! Daddy has 
gone to America! Gone in spite of Mummy who did not want 
to go. They talked loudly in the bedroom last night, and they 
did not agree. Daddy did not sleep in his bed during the 
night, but on the settee in the hall. Odd had to get up early 
to go to the lavatory, and then he saw Daddy lying there. 
Daddy looked up and said: ‘Is that you Odd, up and around?’ 
Daddy must already then have started going away. 
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In America they kidnap children, shoot each other, and 
have earthquakes so that houses tumble down. He has heard 
Katrine talk about it to the charwoman. And the aunties and 
uncles talk of America: ‘Heavens! Don’t go on an off-chance 
like that, you don’t know what you are doing. They say it is so 
awful now over there.” Mummy says: ‘Nothing on earth will 
make me go at a time like this, and be without maid and 
everything, no thank you.’ 

But Daddy always says: ‘With this country as it is now, I 
should be glad to go this very day.’ 

Odd lies down again, but his whole body trembles. Nothing 
will be right and settled until Daddy is home again. Only 
then will Mummy be kind and as Odd always longs for her to 
be. As she is when she occasionally kisses him good-night, 
kisses him many times all over his face. Nothing is quite like 
Mummy’s kisses, Mummy’s caresses. When she puts her arm 
under his neck and lifts him up a little, while she turns the 
pillow over, it is like being in a lovely nest, soft and snug and 
scented. Every evening Odd longs for Mummy to do this. 

But when she gives him a slap on the ear her hand is hard. 
It comes whistling down like a flat stone. 


What was that? 

Odd may have been asleep, but now he is wide awake. There 
it is again, the soft buzzing sound of the dialling disc on the 
telephone being turned and slipping back with a little click. 
At the same time somebody is talking faintly and monotonously 
and continuously out there in the hall. Like a sad little ditty 
never coming to an end. It is some time before Odd realizes 
that it is Mummy who is out there using the phone. He listens 
in amazement. It is still night in the room, but in through the 
slightly open door comes a pale grey light from the hall. Out 
there it is neither night nor day, but something in between, 
something strange and melancholy. Mummy is no longer cross, 
not a bit cross. Mummy is sad and very tired. 

Odd becomes sad too from listening to her. He must do 
something or other. He must go out and put his arms around. 


Mummy’s neck. Yes—he must put his arms around Mummy’s 
neck. . | 
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He stops in the doorway. There in the grey half-light sits 
Mummy, her head resting against the wall, and the receiver 
held to her ear. With her other hand she turns the dial, in- 
cessantly putting her finger into a hole and then into another, 
sometimes many fingers in many holes at the same time. It 
looks as if she were sleeping. And she lets her fingers go back 
with the dial, as though not to make any noise. She is wearing 
pyjamas, her bare feet in her slippers, and it is almost as if 
she were asleep. Her eyes close, but suddenly they open again. 
She does not notice Odd— 

‘— I was far, far too fond of you, you know—that’s what it 
was—far too fond of you—we become unreasonable then— 
and now you have gone away, although it is June—June when 
people are so fond of each other—and so lonely if they are left 
alone—but I cannot stand it, you see—I cannot stand it— 
I shall soon be asleep now, and I can’t feel anything any more 
—my darling—my darling-—’ 

Odd feels suddenly that Mummy is so little. Mummy is like 
the little baby over at Leif’s. She also prattles away getting 
sleepier and sleepier. They cover her up gently, and lull her to 
sleep, and walk on tiptoe when she has fallen asleep. This is 
what Mummy needs, too; Odd sees that clearly. She is talking 
to Daddy in America, she is nice and kind and is saying my 
darling, so Daddy is sure to have promised to come back. If 
only Mummy would ask him to hurry up, then Odd would 
find something to cover her up with, and a cushion for her 
head, and he would kiss her and lull her till she slept 
soundly. 

He walks across and takes Mummvy’s face into his two hands: 
‘You are such a little one, Mummy, such a very, very little 
one, but now Odd is going to help you—’ 

Mummy opens her eyes slightly. The receiver drops into 
her lap and lies there buzzing and piping to itself. Mummy 
puts her arms around Odd, but very weakly, so that he knows 
that she is very tired. In a distant voice she says: “My boy, my 
boy.’ 

hod Odd is again in his lovely nest. He stands there, bare- 
footed on the floor, with his head and arms in Mummy’s lap. 
He is quiet and happy, and he whispers: “Speak more to 
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Daddy, Mummy—speak more to him—tell him to hurry up 
home, tell him—’ 

And Mummy is prattling again. Like the baby sister at 
Leis: 


You can never be sure about grown-ups. 

Odd is suddenly grabbed tightly in one arm and thrown 
aside. At the same time it seems as if all the doors around him 
fly open by themselves, and everywhere there is a swishing of 
skirts at full speed. When he has recovered a little he realizes 
that the disturbers of the peace are only one after all, and that 
is nurse. He starts up a resounding protest, but is told un- 
ceremoniously to be silent: ‘Be quiet! Not a sound!’ 

Nurse is now at the telephone, now with Mummy, now out 
at Katrine’s door. She dials the telephone with a terrific speed: 
‘Lord, is there nobody there. Oh, is it a wrong number again? 
Is that the doctor? This is Mrs. Kvam’s house. Something has 
happened, all the powder has disappeared, I cannot under- 
stand it, I kept it in my breast pocket—yes—yes—almost— 
yes—oh Heavens!—thank you.’ She feels Mummy’s pulse, her 
forehead, her heart. And then is again at Katrine’s door 
hammering on it. 

There is Katrine. Or rather an unbelievable caricature of 
her, an ugly woman, with a pigtail down her back and a little 
puckered-up hole in her face where her mouth usually is— 

Odd cannot believe his own eyes. Katrine has no teeth. She 
really has no teeth. Now and then she puts her hand over the 
hole in her face and tries to say something, but it sounds com- 
pletely different from the daytime, it isn’t anything like speak- 
ing even. Is this really Katrine? No, it is not Katrine. Yes, it 
must be Katrine. 

She and nurse carry Mummy across to the settee, and when 
the queer sounds again come from Katrine, nurse shouts: 
“Well, we cannot bother about it now. Can’t you see there has 
been an accident? Stay here!’ 

Nobody gives a thought to Odd. He has retired into a 
corner. He stands there unable to get his eyes off the hole in. 
Katrine’s face. 

The front door bell rings furiously. Katrine, already on her 
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way to open it stops in the middle of the floor, whirling around 
with her hand over her mouth. Nurse rushes past her and can 
hardly speak, so breathless is she. Tears roll down her face. 
She says over and over again: ‘I kept them in my pocket. Here. 
In my pocket.’ 

The doctor says nothing. With a set mouth and an angry 
face he works on Mummy, feeling her here and there, trying 
to force a nasty red rubber tube down her throat. Mummy 
hits out at the tube and shuts her eyes, wanting to be left in 
peace. They are cruel to Mummy, strict, cross, brutal. They 
have also managed to cut off the telephone connection to 
Daddy. If he does not come soon now, nobody knows how it 
will end. Everything is nasty and wicked and beastly and 
wrong. 

Something rubs against Odd’s leg. Pussy. He picks Pussy 
up, stands there with his arms filled with Pussy, and suddenly 
finds the courage and daring for a thorough-going protest. 
Stamping both his feet on the floor, he shouts at the top of 
his voice, making everybody around him jump: ‘You must 
phone to America. You must phone to America. I won’t have 
any more of this!’ 

“Take the boy out, Katrine,’ says the doctor. ‘It is senseless 
to have him in here.’ 

And Odd is dragged out, shouting and stamping, by the 
wicked, wicked Katrine, who isn’t even Katrine. 

He screams and screams. 

More queer noises come from Katrine. But Katrine must 
not be like this. Nobody must be like this, as nasty and wicked. 

She drags him across to his bed, lifts him into it, covers him 
over, and tries once more to say something. 

Odd screams, kicks off the bedding, and screams. When 
Katrine tries to cover him over once more, he kicks and hits 
her. Odd has never been as cross and miserable as this for as 
long as he can remember. And people have never been as 
nasty as they are now. 

Katrine stands in the middle of the floor with her hands in 
the air, at a loss to know what to do. If Odd glances sideways 
he can see her. She gets worse and worse to look at. When at 
last he stops crying and quietens down, it is only because he 
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has no more breath left. He lies there exhausted, sniffing. 
But when Katrine comes near, wanting to be kind to him and 
comfort him, he hits her once again. He has that much 
strength left. 

Then all of a sudden Pussy is there. Gets into his bed with 
one jump, walking round and round as he does when he wants 
to find a really good position to lie down in. And purrs. 

‘Oh Pussy, Pussy. You are a nice Pussy. And pretty. You are 
pretty Pussy, always pretty, never anything but pretty.’ 

Odd puts his arms around Pussy, presses his wet face into 
Pussy’s fur. And without more ado—crushed by sadness, fury, 
tiredness, and weeping—he sleeps to the homely sound of 
Pussy’s purring. 


Cora Sandel (Sara Fabricius), born 1880. Novelist and short 


story writer. Living in Stockholm. Best known for her trilogy 
‘Alberte’ (1926-39). 
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SIGURD-~HOEL 
(Translated by Salvi Bateson) 


NE day there was a new man at breakfast. He was much 

bigger than the others; not so much taller perhaps but 
broader. He sat at the end of the table and Anders, sitting 
quietly by the fire, saw his back, which was almost as broad as 
the table top. 

The others were talking and telling stories. The new man 
did not say much. 

It was the first day of hay-making and Anders was turning 
the grind-stone after the morning break. Then he asked Em- 
bret who the new man was. Embret hesitated as he fixed his 
scythe. Then he said casually, ‘Martin? Why, that’s Martin.’ 

He tightened the wedges in the leather binding of his 
scythe. Then he said, ‘Some people call him the Murderer.’ 

‘The Murderer? What murderer?’ 

But Embret seemed to think he had said enough. 

‘No murderer. It’s only something they say.’ 

With this he shut himself in behind his beard and his long 
nose. He shouldered his scythe and went after the others down 
the field. But it was easy to see from the way he walked and 
by his sagging knees that he was peeved about something. 

For the rest of the day Anders could think of little else but 
this murderer. 

When the men came in for meals he stole glances at him. 
When they went out in the fields he followed them, at a safe 
distance it’s true, but he did follow them. He was frightened 
of this new man but he had to look at him, he had never seen 
a murderer before. Really he didn’t look very dangerous. 
True he was big but he seemed so gentle. He hardly ever said 
anything but when he did his voice sounded so kind and gentle. 
When he sat down or got up he seemed to be taking great care 
as if afraid of breaking something. Certainly most things did 
look small and fragile beside him. 
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When they were scything he was the last man, Embret went 
in front as he lived there, next came Nils from Kleira, light 
and agile as a squirrel, and then Martin. 

They were cutting the heavy clover field. It was easy to see 
from both Embret and Nils that it was heavy going, but it 
didn’t seem to be for Martin. He just ambled along behind. 

If the last scyther was the best, he could do in those in front 
if he wanted to. All he needed to do was follow them up 
closely. Everyone said Embret was good at scything, and he 
had done in many as he had often told them. 

But Martin didn’t try, he ambled along quietly behind 
Nils. His scythe seemed to cut its own way through the thick 
clover. Swish, swish. What’s more he cut a wider windrow 
than the others. 

Anders stood at a safe distance and watched. 

It was probably only natural that Embret’s stone jumped 
sulkily up and down on the seat of his trousers. 

Next day Anders was alone with Nils and took the oppor- 
tunity to cross-examine him. 

Nils started and looked quickly over both shoulders. He 
often did this before he spoke, reminding one of a squirrel 
peeping from behind a tree trunk. Then he said, 

‘Not Murderer. That’s only a nick-name they gave him.’ 

He looked quickly round twice more. 

‘But he is a criminal, you know. He has been in prison.’ 

With this he looked away. 

Anders avoided the field next day. Martin was dangerous 
after all. 

When evening came Anders was standing in front of the 
house amusing himself by throwing stones over the barn. He 
wasn’t allowed to do this because there was corn on the other 
side. That’s why he had a pleasant tingling in his stomach 
whenever he did it. 

Then Martin came strolling by. 

‘So you are chucking stones, are you,’ he said. Then he 
picked up a large stone, ‘look here, this is how you should do it.’ 

He threw the large stone—and Anders stood and gaped. 
The stone soared into the distance, further and further until it 
disappeared in the sky—so far away that Anders couldn’t even 
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think so far. From that moment Anders knew. Prison, criminal 
or murderer, it didn’t matter, he wanted to be with Martin 
and learn to throw stones as far as he. 

This he never learned to do, but many another thing he 
learned from Martin in the days that followed. He learned to 
know birds by their cries and to copy them so well that they 
became curious, answered and drew near. He learned to find 
north and south in the forest in cloudy weather. He learned 
to know from the ants and the mosquitoes when it was about 
to rain and by watching the rowans and birches whether to 
expect a wet Autumn. A hard winter could be predicted from 
the Milky Way in August, although this was more reliable in 
olden days. 

Martin knew a lot of these old signs and portents and liked 
talking about them, particularly if no grown-ups were present. 
Martin preferred being with the children, he was rather 
simple, said the other grown-ups. Anders and the other 
children didn’t notice this, but perhaps this was because they 
were not yet grown up. He never jeered, nor boasted nor told 
tall stories. Perhaps that was what the grown-ups meant. 

He certainly was the kindest man in the world. And the 
strongest. Anders hung around him late and early. Yet he 
was a bit scared of him at the bottom of his heart. The kindest 
man he knew was a criminal and had been in prison. This 
seemed to spell danger of some kind. 


* * * 


One day several years later Anders was allowed to go east 
into the forest, to pick cloud-berries with Martin. Martin 
knew the forest further east well. 

They found quite a lot of cloud-berries. Anders couldn’t 
carry much more anyway. It was getting late and they were 
beginning to think of turning back. There was something on 
Martin’s mind. He was so quiet and he wasn’t usually when 
they were alone. 

Suddenly he said, ‘Now I come to think of it, we should be 
quite close to Dompen. You know, where I come from. We 
might as well take a look...’ 

They hadn’t walked far before they came to flatter ground 
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and suddenly they were no longer in the big forest, but out on 
an open plain with nothing but Christmas trees. 

Martin walked backwards and forwards as if he didn’t quite 
recognise the place. Suddenly they stood by a clearing in the 
brushwood. They were standing in a homestead. One could 
see some of the foundations still and in the middle there was 
a heap of stones and mortar where the fire-place had been. 
There were some raspberry canes growing there now. 

Martin stood for a while and looked at it. Calm as ever 
he said nothing and looked as if he was thinking of something. 

Then he seemed to notice Anders again. 

‘You wait here a bit, Anders. I want to have a look round.’ 

Then he disappeared. He was away for some time. When 
he returned he seemed, if anything, calmer than usual. 

Later they followed a cattle track. They passed several 
large heaps of stones half-hidden by small spruce and raspberry 
canes. A little later they came to another homestead. 

‘This was Langlia once upon a time, this was,’ said Martin. 

More heaps of stones and yet another homestead. 

‘This was Nordbraaten.’ 

Then there were no more. The big forest began again. The 
other abandoned homesteads lay on the other side of the 
marsh. 

Martin said nothing on the way down, and Anders asked 
no questions. By then he knew the whole story as told by 
people in the district. 

* * * 

Martin was certainly kind-hearted, but that he hadn’t 
become a murderer was sheer luck. He had been a free-holder 
at Dompen. It was deep in the forest and a poor homestead. 
The soil was mostly stones and the house was half falling down. 
But it was here he had lived all his life and his father before him 
and his father before him too. They had worked a certain 
number of days for the right to have the place. 

But the forest was sold to one of these big companies and it 
was decreed, as they say, that all the homesteads should be 
laid out to timber. They had figured out, there in town, that 
this would pay better. The other free-holders gave in without 
resistance. Most of them finished up in America. 
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But Martin, probably because he was rather simple and 
slow, became very stubborn, as kind people do sometimes. 
Anyway he didn’t grasp that he was meant to leave the 
place. He had always done his allotted work as his father 
before him and his father before him again. He had also just 
cleared a new potato patch and one with an enormous 
amount of stone in it too. He had also acquired a wife and 
child. So he went on living there as before. A warning arrived 
and yet another. But he just couldn’t understand. He stayed 
put. 

Then one day late in the autumn the sheriff arrived com- 
plete with gold-braided cap, attesting witnesses and all the 
rest and performed legal eviction of Martin, his wife and child 
and the cow, the goat, and the two sheep. Then he put a legal 
seal or whatever it’s called on the door. 

At last it seemed to have dawned on Martin that they meant 
business. He made no protest anyway. In fact he never said 
a word. ‘The sheriff went back as quickly as he could, perhaps 
he didn’t care for the job particularly. 

A week later rumours went round that Martin had moved 
back to his homestead as if nothing had ever happened. 

Now it became a serious matter. The sheriff had to go up 
again and read the law to Martin and perform legal eviction. 
And the same day the inspector employed by the new company 
went up with the horses and men and pulled down the old 
cottage. Whether Martin had meant to move in again this time 
or not was never known; he was out in the field with his wife 
and child, the cow, the goat, and the sheep when the men 
arrived. The inspector gave him a dressing-down and an 
angry one at that; he knew by now that people were sniggering 
behind his back about the whole business. 

Martin didn’t say much, in fact, to tell the truth, he never 
said a word. He and his wife and boy stood and listened until 
the inspector had finished. Later they sat on the fence and 
watched the men pulling down the cottage and out-house. 
The inspector said a few more words of warning and departed 
for the valley. 

But he had forgotten one thing ; to pull down the potato 
cellar. 
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An old-fashioned potato cellar of this kind generally lies 
some way out in the field; that’s probably why it was over- 
looked. The cellar itself is dug into the ground, as it should be. 
Above ground is only the cellar loft, a simple roof. From the 
outside a potato cellar like this looks like a house with its 
walls sunk into the ground to the eaves. 

About Christmas the rumour reached the valley that Martin 
was living in the potato cellar, that is under its roof, with his 
family and animals. He had patched the leaking walls with 
moss and had built some kind of a hearth in one corner. 

There was nothing for it, the sheriff had to go up again and 
evict them once more. This time the sheriff was furious— 
there were limits to such foolery. It was a long way up to the 
homestead, it was cold and the snow had come. The sheriff 
railed and raged. 

The inspector did the same when he arrived soon after to 
pull down the cellar. He was so wild that the sparks flew; 
there was no denying that the whole valley was having a good 
laugh. Whatever the beginnings of this affair, it had now 
grown into something involving both the authority and dignity 
of the inspector. There was a limit to what one could put up 
With. 

He vented his venom on Martin, the wife, and child. All 
three stood quietly in the snowdrift, gazing at him. The 
animals had gone, they had been taken as compensation. It 
costs money to be evicted so many times. True, they had 
slaughtered one of the sheep themselves. 

It looked as if the inspector had won this time. Martin 
disappeared. Some people said he was living in an old hut far 
away in the forest, but no one knew anything for certain. 

Then came the spring and with it a new rumour. Martin 
with his wife and child were living in the homestead again. 
They had rigged up a shelter of spruce branches over the 
old potato cellar. They were setting potatoes as if nothing had 
happened. 

This time there was a major foray. The sheriff, the sheriff’s 
clerk, witnesses, the inspector, horses and men with tools and. 
guns. One had to be prepared for all eventualities. It was 
obvious that the man wasn’t all there. 
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They found the family, the shelter of spruce boughs and 
the newly set potato patch. They pulled down the shelter and 
the fence too, while they were about it. They threw all the 
fence posts in a heap and set fire to them and put the spruce 
boughs on top and sent it all up in smoke. Afterwards they 
dug up all the potatoes, collected them up in a sack and took 
them into custody for safety’s sake. The law had taken its 
course. 

The law met with no resistance on this occasion either. 
Martin stood quietly by and watched with his large hands 
dangling idly by his side, looking as if he needed an eternity 
to fathom this. He was pale and lean and pale and lean were 
the wife and boy as well. They hadn’t had too good a time 
wherever they had spent the winter. 

The same evening the inspector was with a gang of timber 
floaters, down by the river. He was sitting with the foreman 
and had had a few drinks. He was boasting of what he had 
done earlier in the day. Probably he wasn’t too sure either 
of himself or of his listeners. Hence his embroidered account 
perhaps. Martin was beaten at last, he said, he had stood 
there crushed as a child after a beating, thin and feeble. 

* * * 

Suddenly Martin stood amongst them. He didn’t say a word 
but, seemingly absent-mindedly, lifted the inspector from the 
log on which he sat and put him across his knee. Then he 
slapped his bottom a few times with the flat of his hand, just as 
one slaps a naughty child. They were resounding smacks, said 
those who had been present. But there was nothing dangerous 
about it. 

But probably his passion rose as he beat him. Or possibly 
because the inspector screamed so much; they said he 
screamed like a stuck pig. Anyway Martin seized the inspector, 
threw him on his back and knuckled his knees along his ribs 
until six or eight floaters lifted him away. 

The inspector had to be carried into a house and the doctor 
sent for. Every rib in his body was broken. He hung between 
life and death as they say, for weeks. But he got over it, or 
Martin Dompen would not have got off with six months. 

Time passed over this incident as it does over everything. 
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The Murderer—they only gave Martin this name in fun. No 
one but the inspector had used it seriously about Martin at 
the trial. 

When he came out of prison he leased another homestead 
where he felt at home, people said. It was heavy going and 
far away in the forest, the soil was bad and stony and the 
houses almost as dilapidated as in the other place. Now the wife 
and the boy mostly looked after the place ; he himself worked 
in the valley. So perhaps he didn’t feel so at home after all. 
He was not a quick worker, he handled his tools so slowly and 
carefully, as if afraid they would come to pieces in his hands. 
It was a sight to see him lift an iron harrow. This was supposed 
to be more than enough for any man, but he lifted it as 
carefully as if it were a spider’s web, afraid it should disinte- 
grate in his hands. The same applied whether it was matlock, 
axe, or spade. The same with the horses he had to look after, 
he handled them as gently as though they were small children 
—and most horses looked small next to him too. 

They said he had become like that since the inspector came 
to pieces in his hands. He had suffered some sort of shock 
from it. 

Seemingly it had dawned on him that it was useless to 
defend himself against anything so fragile as such people. 


Sigurd Hoel, born 1890. Novelist, essayist and short story 
writer. Editor of the so-called ‘Yellow Series’, a collection of 
modern novels translated into Norwegian and published by 
Gyldendals Forlag. His latest novel ‘Méte ved Milepelen’ 
(At the Crossroads) will shortly be published by Secker and 
Warburg. 
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INGEBORG REFLING HAGEN 
(Translated by Torgrim and Linda Hannés) 


T was a drenching autumn evening and pitch dark in the 

forest, and on the narrow path along the black lake came a 
man. One could hear from the heavy footsteps that it was a 
man. It must be somebody who knew his way very well, or he 
would have gone straight into the water. 

Suddenly the steps stopped. There was a muttering in the 
dark. He was talking to himself. “Till death us do part,’ he 
said suddenly, as if before an altar. ‘What a hope. Ha ha!’ He 
walked on again. But his footsteps were slower now and more 
dragging. And up till then ‘good husband and good provider’. 
He mumbled it once more, finally he marched to the rhythm 
of the words, ‘good husband—good provider,’ ‘good husband 
—good provider.’ 

He reached the end of the wood. Stopped at a gate under 
two tall spruces. There was a faint light coming from a little 
cottage in the meadow. He sat down on the gate. In the light 
from the cottage window something could be seen shining in 
the crook of his arm. He must be a woodman returning from 
his work. 

He jumped over the gate and walked quickly down across 
the meadow to the cottage. But stopped at the wall and stared 
almost stealthily in through the window. Inside a woman was 
busy at the fireplace. She was as young as the man outside. 
Stoutish and placid. There was a look of confidence and self- 
sufficiency in her face. Casualness and power in every move- 
ment. Her mouth had a rather relaxed expression. It was as if 
a flat saying were lurking in the corner of her mouth. He saw 
it all. And his own mouth became distorted into the same 
expression. Only worse. An ugly, dull grimace. Full of hate. 
He crossed over to the door-step as if he wanted to go in; but 
suddenly he crouched like a criminal and slunk away round 
the corner. He stared fiercely and excitedly into the darkness 
when he slipped on a boulder or heard his own footsteps on 
the gravel. Crept stealthily all around the cottage and came 
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back to the glow of light by the door-step where he had first 
stood, held his breath, and stared in. His breath raged like a 
storm in his chest—and the murmur of the forest thundered 
like the roar of wild animals in his ears. He glanced at his 
axe. Ran his finger along the edge. His eyes flashed white in 
the darkness. 

The woman at the fireplace turned round towards the 
window and looked out. Her face became tense. She listened. 
Did she hear anything? She was standing there exposed like a 
target to him. He went numb. He lowered his axe. He was 
trembling and staring at her. They were staring face to face 
without her knowing it. Then she walked slowly across to the 
dresser and began sharpening a knife. He shrunk back at the 
sound of the sharpening, it cut him—it drove him away from 
the window in panic, and round the corner again. Round and 
round he ran, exhausted and weak from fright. And he grew 
while he was running. Grew enormously large. In the end it 
was impossible to get in through the low door. He had to 
bend down, to creep on his hands, and knees. But he had to 
get in. Had to, had to get in. He came running round towards 
the door-step again, crouched low like a wolf, tore the door 
open, and rushed breathlessly into the cottage. 

‘Oh, how you frightened me,’ the wife cried angrily, 
‘thumping in like a wild animal!’ 

But he moved away from her, scowling furtively. Set the axe 
carefully down in the corner by the door, made an excuse to 
go into the bedroom to recover his breath. Then he came 
back, composed and nonchalant. ‘Yes, I did frighten you, Else, 
didn’t I?’ he laughed. He reached out for her. ‘There’s no 
sense in frightening the old woman like that, is there? Did 
you think it was another man coming? Somebody who might 
have been standing outside the door staring at you. Ugh! 
Poising the axe? Did you think something like that perhaps? 
Oh well, women are good at imagining things. No wonder 
that you jumped in that case, Else. Ha ha!’ 

“Whatever are you talking about? Now sit down and eat— 
it is quite late already.’ 

They sat down at the table. She sat stiffly and silently. He 
joked and laughed a little now and then, and asked if she 
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thought he had lost his way. But all the time he was watching 
her with his eyes. Watched every movement. And occasionally 
he glanced at the window as if he could hear somebody out- 
side. 

Ugh, how dark it was! And there was a man out there. A 
man with an axe in the crook of his arm. Round and round he 
walked. And every time he passed the window he looked in. 
Ugh! Nonsense! ‘Ha ha,’ he laughed suddenly. ‘My old 
woman, aren’t you?’—he called and reached slowly for her. 

But he let her go again, because the man outside stared at 
him. Ugh, how he stared! Nonsense! Nonsense! 

‘Put something over the window, Else, or put out the light, 
quick! There might be so many things alive in the woods to- 
night, and they can look straight in here. See you when you 
are working here alone. People may become strange in such a 
darkness. And if they carry an axe as well, anything might 
happen.’ 

‘Nonsense!’ she said. ‘You are not scared, are you? There is 
nobody in the woods in such a darkness.’ 

‘No,’ he said, ‘you know I think I’m tired.’ He undressed 
and slipped into the bed. The wife cleared the table, washed 
up and prepared things for the next day, then she also un- 
dressed and slipped in alongside her husband. He felt her 
come. Pretended to sleep and made his back broad. She crept 
nearer and breathed down his back. 

Then he heard somebody shuffling outside the house again, 
and felt the man out there staring in. Saw the shape of the 
two in the bed. Saw her head. And his eyes flashed, and the 
axe he was carrying gleamed. 

It was so burning hot against his back as he lay there. 
Red hot chains coiled around him, bound him, snared him. 
He was clearly a prisoner. And she was the warder. Her mind 
was so narrow, so narrow. Narrow as the little cottage. You 
had to bend double to get in. And inside you could not turn 
round even. Had to creep out backwards like an animal from 
its stall. She could never see more than one side of him. That 
which faced her when he crept in. But all the others which 
were also part of him, never came in. They stood outside in 
the wind and frost. But always standing outside like that made 
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you become frantic and wild. A tramp for life. One the farmers 
feared. And they ought to, because he hated the farmers. Yes, 
there was a man outside the house with an axe in the crook of 
his arm. And this man became more dangerous every day. 
He who entered the house was a faithful slave. A tame good- 
for-nothing. A pig she fed well with an eye to the bacon. And 
scratched behind its ears so that it should be contented. And 
he curled his tail for her and grunted. Huff, huff. This was 
fine. They were so happy. Her pig flourished and put on 
weight—and she was a really nice and good-natured dairy- 
maid. Huff, huff! 

But outside the cottage walked he, the one with the axe, 
and stared furiously in. For there was a kind of invisible chain 
from the pig of him to the jumping, raving man outside. He 
was doomed and bound to walk around the cottage because 
the pig was lying inside. He walked like a jilted suitor out- 
side. For it was he who had proposed to her. It was he who had 
seen her the first time. It was he who needed her, needed some- 
one. This kind, good-tempered pig could get into any barn. 
But she had never understood this. Had never seen him. 
Never known him, who walked outside. She had no idea that 
there was a raving man outside her cottage. She thought 
everything was safe and quiet, as she lay there breathing 
warmly down his back. Huff, huff! he grunted, but pulled 
himself up and made a sound as if he coughed. 

‘Have you got a cold?’ she asked. Her voice was unusually 
tender. She pulled the bedding more over him and stroked his 
shoulder. Oh yes, now she was scratching the pig behind its 
ears. Now it would soon roll over to her. Huff, huff! But out- 
side—outside ran a raving man. ‘Nonsense,’ he snorted, ‘I 
haven’t got a cold.’ 

‘What is the matter with you then?’ she asked. 

‘Tired,’ he replied. 

She breathed warmly down his back again. Then her breath 
became softer—she had gone to sleep. 

There were heavy footsteps outside—shuffling on and on. 

And thus he would walk until he was bent and rheumaticky, _ 
old and blind. And nobody asked for him. Nobody opened 
the door to him. Nobody dared let him in. Because he came 
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rushing for women, bringing the dark forest with him, with 
song and joy and laughter—untamed and with an axe in the 
crook of his arm. Came rushing in boundless joy and wanted 
to play. Wanted to swing her to the ceiling, throw her and 
catch her again. And yet she would look confidently at him— 
laugh courageously and accompany him in the wild dance, 
whirl away with him beyond the furthest hill. But instead she 
just scratched the ear of a pig. Huff, huff! Why should a 
cottage be so small that a man had to get down on his hands 
and knees to get in? 

She was breathing. Hot rays of breath came against his back. 
He could hear that she was asleep. 

The man outside came right up to the window. His eyes 
wide open with hunger. He stared in. Saw the bed, saw the 
shape of two people. Saw him who slept with the girl he had 
intended for himself. 

The man in the bed sat up and stared at the window. A red 
terror leapt into his eyes—when he stared at the man eye to 
eye. Saw him raise the axe. Saw him steal towards the door. 

He crept out of the bedding, climbed like a cat over his 
wife, stole into the corner where he had left his axe, grabbed 
it, rushed to the window and stared out, turned round as 
quick as lightning, swung the axe over the bed, and struck 
hard. 

There was a jerk beneath the bed clothes. Then everything 
was deathly still. 

The man stared at the bed. Followed with wild eyes the 
shape of the bed clothes. Rushed to the window and smashed 
the glass. Roared like an animal, and dashed out of the house. 
‘Help! Help! My wife.’ He pushed his way through the scrub 
down towards the village. He hammered on door after door. 
‘Help! Help! My wife. Help! Help!’ And people gathered. The 
village policeman arrived. They searched through the woods. 
They tried to soothe him, to comfort him. But he just screamed 
and screamed. ,Help, help, my wife!’ 


The whole village was outraged when the man himself was 
suspected of the murder. But the village policeman persisted 
in his opinion. The footprints around the house fitted the 
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man’s shoes. The axe was his, and the window had been 
smashed from the inside. 

During the inquiry the man was a little peculiar. He spoke 
ofa lumberjack who had been lurking outside the house, and 
had stared in through the window. He had had an axe in the 
crook of his arm. 

Did the man know him, or had he seen him before? 

SViesz 

Did he know his name? 

‘Even Sveum,’ he replied, and stared hard at the magistrate. 

Then they put handcuffs on him; but the womenfolk wept 
and moaned. His neighbour’s wife gave evidence, saying that 
a kinder chap than Even Sveum had never lived and sup- 
ported a wife. She had known the Sveums all the time they 
had been there. That he should have killed his wife. Vo, 
never in this world. ‘There had always been harmony in that 
house,’ she said sobbing. 

Then Even burst into a roar of laughter. He stopped 
abruptly and shook his head. No, he said. Not likely. He 
wouldn’t kill his wife, he wouldn’t. He was such a kind man. 
Really a homely, kind, fat pig. Huff, huff! 

The magistrate stared at him. 

Huff, huff, he grunted. Then he broke in wildly, his eyes 
rolling white and ravenously. ‘Scratch me behind the ears, 
women, and you'll see how nicely Pll curl my tail for you. Or 
is there perhaps one among you, who dares come near Even 
Sveum before he is on all fours. Oh no! If that had been the 
case, Even Sveum wouldn’t have been in chains to-day. But 
you want a pig. And you'll get a pig. Huff, huff, huff!’ He 
shook himself, looked around, and grunted caressingly when 
the policeman took him out. 

But the women said afterwards when they talked about him, 
that nobody could understand it, because he was such a good 
and stable provider. And that is the most important thing in a 
marriage. 


Ingeborg Refling Hagen, born 1895. Poet and short story 
writer. Most of her production has a regional setting and is 
written in the colourful Hedemark dialect. 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN AVDAL 


ARTHUR OMRE 
(Translated by Eveleen M. Huggard) 


ele: Fox’ was what they called the man at the farm, and not 
without good reason. He had the look ofa fox, too, and 
such a strange way of blinking with those pale little eyes that 
would disappear into the corners as he looked sideways. We 
were not exactly bosom friends, Emil Morken and I. His wife 
told me straight out that she was afraid of him. ‘Mind you 
don’t go too far with your teasing,’ said she. ‘He’ll do you some 
ill turn.’ 

I knew, of course, that people about the parish were rather 
afraid of him and that he was harsh with the poor when they 
claimed outdoor relief. As for the few sick folk who from sheer 
necessity were bound to have four crowns a week for a while, 
their money was handed to them oiled with taunts. Four 
crowns was the maximum, but he hardly ever shelled out more 
than two. 

I really believe that on both sides we took a delight in the 
interchange of small, cutting gibes. He was by no means stupid. 
He disliked having me at the farm, but he loved getting the 
hard cash I paid for bed and board. It seemed to me that I was 
having this at low cost, whereas in his eyes my payment was 
high. 

"Towards Christmas there arrived on the scenes a swarm of 
holiday boarders. I made up my mind to go off into the 
mountains for a few days. In several of the hill dairy-farms 
round about they would put people up. 

‘Now you must pick out a really good place for me,’ I said 
to the ‘Fox’. He put his head on one side, blinking with his 
pale eyes, and tried to look innocent. Oh yes. He advised me 
to go to Avdal, to Lauvsetra. ‘Nice homely people there,’ he 
said. ‘Us do know them.’ I was told how to find the way. 

The wife drew me aside later, and said: “Don’t you go to 
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Lauvsetra, pass farther up, to Nysetra.’ More than that she 
would not say. I imagine she dared not. 

It was noonday before I found myself in Avdal, a narrow 
valley, a ravine with precipitous slopes to the mountain 
heights. In some places I had to turn my skis sideways, as on 
a steep skiing-hill. The rucksack was huge and grew more 
weighty as the hours wore on. The tracks, almost entirely 
effaced by the snow, must have been several days old. At 
seven o’clock on the evening of the day before Christmas Eve 
I came across, strange to say, a little barn standing in the 
darkness on a small plateau. I stood for a while behind the 
barn, sheltering from a fierce north wind, and then I wandered 
round the barn and round a dairy building. I tried the shutters 
and rattled the door. After that I knocked. I knocked several 
times. Nobody came. ‘The Fox,’ thought I, has probably 
hoaxed me up to an empty house. 

Very well, I might push on to Nysetra, a mile farther. I 
shrank from the effort—against north wind and cold and 
weariness. Then I heard a cow, with its low, mumbling tones, 
long-drawn-out, down at the end of the barn. I resolved to 
spend the night in the hay and then push on to Nysetra next 
morning, the morning of Christmas Eve. The people them- 
selves must surely be living somewhere near by, considering 
there was a cow here in the barn. 

When I tried the barn door I heard the sound of a door up 
in the house creaking on its hinges. A man’s gruff voice called 
out: ‘Is there somebody there?’ 

After a spate of argument in rustic fashion, the man shut 
the door. There I stood, feeling thoroughly annoyed, in wind 
and cold and pitch darkness. After waiting for some time I 
decided once more on the barn. Then the man arrived. Oh 
yes, I had better come in. He litasmall barn-lantern and I sawa 
lean, bent man with bushy eyebrows and a pleasant expression. 

We stood a moment in the room within, and I could just 
see over in the corner, above the skeepskin rug, the head of a 
thin woman. She nodded to me as she lay there. They looked 
old and worn, and yet they were not really old. 

Wasn’t it a fact that they took in guests for Christmas? I 
asked. ; 
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‘Naaay, was it likely?’ 

“Yes, you “Fox”’, thought I. ‘Just you wait, you shall have 
short shrift!’ 

The woman asked in a low voice if it would soon be Christ- 
mas, and of course I had to tell them that the next day would 
be Christmas Eve. The man said apologetically: ‘Us be awk- 
ward at keepin’ count of the season, friend.’ They weren’t 
altogether out in their reckonings, all the same; but they hadn’t 
been to the village for quite a while and the holidays might go 
a bit astray at times. They answered me in a queer sort of way, 
with long pauses both before and after the answer. 

If I wouldn’t mind putting up with a poor house, and a poor 
bed in the room beyond...I thanked them. The man 
opened the door and nodded towards a wide settle-bed next to 
the fireplace. A little pile of embers gave just enough light for 
me to catch a glimpse of the bed. 

I was delighted to be inside a snug wooden house for that 
winter evening up in the mountains. The coffee was boiling 
fast on the trivet and I had no lack of provender. For a long 
time I sat on a stool by the hearth, with my pipe and a small 
mug. When the fire flickered up I could see all round a large, 
empty room, and distinguish only the end of a wide settle- 
bed away in the background. My thoughts travelled down to 
the valley, to the lumbering I was engaged on at the time, 
and then to a dear woman who wrote saying I must come to 
town at the New Year. 

Presently I was lying on my back under the sheepskin, my 
thoughts more or less the same as before. I did some tidying 
up of my existence and some fine rummaging in good inten- 
tions. Little by little the fire died down, and I dozed off—I 
believe I was actually smiling. 

Suddenly I stiffened, then became one mass of gooseflesh. 
The chill sound of an uncanny laugh rent the darkness, 
coming from the other bed. There was a man lying under the 
sheepskin, laughing—ha ha ha ha ha ha. Assuredly the laugh 
of a madman. I brought myself to the point of leaning up on 
my elbow. My voice sounded strange indeed as I called out: 
‘Who is it?” 

No answer, only a great silence. I groped my way into my 
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trousers and grasped a long hunting-knife. Still the great 
silence, a long time, perhaps an hour. My eyes closed, and I 
dozed off, tired as I was. Then I heard someone padding 
along barefoot in my direction, and I saw—not a man—but a 
very tall, bony woman in front of the fireplace. As she leaned 
over the bed, dark hair fell forward over the nightgown. It 
seemed to me that she was young, five and twenty at the most. 
There was a sombre gleam in the eyes that faced me, and all 
the time she had a smile on that stiff and bony face. I kept my 
own eyes nearly shut. She stood staring at me for a good while. 
Finally she went padding back. 

She came, just like that, two or three times more, stood 
bending over me and staring, with that queer, stereotyped 
smile on the big, gaunt face. 

The last time, she stroked my hair with a long, bony hand, 
and then, on her way to the settle-bed down in the corner, she 
laughed—and again it was the laugh of a man. 

I fell asleep directly after this and slept splendidly all night, 
actually until the woman came in bringing me a bowl of 
steaming rye coffee with bannock. She was sorry they hadn’t 
such a thing as coffee, and the bread too (cake, as she called 
it) had come to an end long ago. At that I offered them my 
own coffee and excellent wheaten loaf, and without delay the 
woman laid the table in the other room. Only then did she 
light the paraffin lamp which hung from a wire in the centre 
of the room. 

Peering out into the thick darkness of the morning, at once 
I felt my face tingling. The north wind was in uproar and 
whipping the dry snow like spindrift along the wall of the 
house. Full of curiosity, I hurried in and set alight some pine- 
stumps on the hearth and in the stove in the large room. As 
I did so I was gazing down into the corner: and there I saw, 
above the skeepskin, not one woman’s face, but two. Both 
women were asleep, and the one who laughed lay on the out- 
side. They were dark and very much alike, but the one on 
the inside was prettier and younger and sleeping so peacefully. 

The woman and the man sat down at the table, and we ate 
well—in silence. I saw from their thin faces that they were 
grateful for coffee and white bread. Afterwards they shook 
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hands with me, the woman first, and then the man. They were 
unaccustomed to talking, but even so the man said: ‘Did you 
sleep well, friend?’ And they both looked fixedly at me. 

‘I slept splendidly,’ I said. ‘Would you allow me to stay on 
for a day or two?’ They showed surprise, then they nodded, 
and their faces even brightened a little. We sat on for a while. 
Not that the outcome was any real conversation, but from 
time to time, at long intervals, we brought out a question on 
this and that. Yes, they possessed a cow and a calf and three 
sheep, but no other animal. The potato-haulm was often 
nipped by frost, but last autumn it had been all right—so they 
had gathered a fine crop. They were good potatoes, too, grow- 
ing high up on the gravel soil. The man went in for trapping. 
Ptarmigan fetched thirty gre apiece down at the village store, 
and of course they could have goods in exchange. He also did 
some fishing. 

Couldn’t he send the fish to town and get a crown apiece? 
“Well, maybe I could, but . . . I’m in debt at the shop, friend. 
There’s four of us to be fed.’ 

I said cautiously: “Those are your daughters, perhaps, in- 
side there.’ 

They both nodded, and the woman folded her hands. Then 
she said in a low voice: ‘I’ve learnt them God’s word, and us 
be thankful anyways. It was Him gave them to us. They be 
good girls, both of them.’ 

I unpacked the heavy rucksack and filled a couple of shelves 
in the cupboard with provisions. They said nothing, just shook 
their heads as if to say there was no sense in my doing that; 
but the woman’s face lit up when she saw the four large white 
loaves. She began doing her housework, and the man removed 
the shutters. Would I like to go the round of the snares with 
him? 

The north wind was dying down. Going on ski, we swung 
round the hill and up into the birch-thickets. He attended to 
numbers of snares and picked up a ptarmigan here and there. 
There were eleven in all—a good bag, according to him. He 
had over a hundred already hanging on the wall of the 
house, and must soon manage to get down to the valley with 
the sleigh. He did not say much even now, but just a little 
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more, nevertheless, than at home indoors. The rime settled in 
his bushy eyebrows, and for the most part he went along in 
silence beside me, lean and muscular, with tough grip and 
smooth motion on the skis, and carrying only one long stick. 
He was a good fellow to have beside one on a tramp, for it 
was quite evident that he was good-natured and well-in- 
tentioned. 

Dusk fell early, and we made haste back to Lauvsetra. He 
used the long stick as a powerful brake, going down the forest 
slopes in front of me. Over long stretches we went at a rattling 
pace. He was well versed in the art of skiing in that steady and 
slightly awkward fashion. On the level he slid forward, as it 
were, in long, dogged laps. He did not appear to be going fast, 
and yet he advanced with speed. I did not really succeed in 
keeping pace with him, despite my thirty years to his fifty, with 
my light, slim ski-sticks as against his long stick of his own 
making and his clumsy gliding contrivances. 

Down by the house wall I obstinately insisted on discussing 
his dealings in ptarmigan. Was he really so very much in debt 
at the shop? Well yes, it might be a matter of round about a 
hundred crowns. I offered to dispose of a hundred ptarmigan 
forthwith, at one crown apiece. A telephone call to town— 
and the whole thing could be fixed up. I knew a fish and game 
dealer—he was, in a manner of speaking, a friend of mine. I 
pulled out the cash from my wallet. He could pay the debt 
and have the town connexion in future. The merchant would 
certainly take the potted fish too, at a good price, and the 
cloudberries. I myself, by the way, would keep the ptarmigan 
this time. In any case I paid more than a crown apiece for 
them down in the valley. 

He began to cogitate. With a crown apiece for the ptarmigan 
and better prices for fish and berries, he could manage nicely 
for a‘livelihood, Did I want to keep all those ptarmigan my- 
self? But then, I was lodging at Emil Morken’s, and it was 
Morken who in reality owned the village store, and he could 
be rather unpleasant, that Emil Morken. No, he wouldn’t like 
to take the sleigh-load of ptarmigan up to Morken’s farm. 
where I was staying. 

‘Never mind,’ said I. ‘You can come with it as far as the 
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highroad, and I’ll pull the sleigh for the rest of the way my- 
self, while you stand and wait until I return.’ 

‘Mmmm.’ He must talk to his wife. I went down into the 
barn for a short time while they had a palaver inside in the 
living-room, after their own fashion. Things were arranged at 
last. But there was slight embarrassment when it came to the 
transfer of the hundred crown note, and they thanked me 
with a handshake afterwards, both of them. 

I thought to myself: ‘Ah, my dear ‘Fox’. Perhaps you 
played a little trick on yourself by sending me to Avdal. He 
who laughs last. . .’ 

The girls, dressed in black, sat in the living-room, each of 
them knitting at a stocking. They smiled the whole time and 
cast sidelong glances at me when I was not looking at them; 
but not a word did they say. Their smile had a strange stiff- 
ness, and the younger one, who was also the smaller, looked 
peaceful and beautiful as she smiled—but as though she were 
far away in another world. Her cheeks were a little more 
rounded. She looked almost southern, with her black hair and 
gleaming, dark eyes. Her figure was slender, and altogether she 
possessed a certain charm. 

We decided to have ptarmigan for the Christmas Eve 
dinner. The woman skinned them with a swift and practised 
hand, and put on a saucepan of water. ‘Are you thinking of 
boiling the ptarmigan?’ I said. Yes, what else should she do 
with them? 

‘Roast them, for instance.’ I put butter in the pot and 
browned the delicious birds, and I got cream from the woman 
with some milk fresh from the cow. There was bubbling and 
boiling, and a glorious aroma filled the room. 

Had she any candles? Yes, she had a packet of candles from 
the village store. I arranged the table in the larger room and 
made it look quite festive with an old cloth and a little dwarf 
pine sapling which I cut from behind the barn. No spruce was 
to be found within a considerable distance. We fastened the 
rather large candles to the tree with wire, the man and I. No, 
he said, they didn’t usually have a Christmas tree. 

Wooden dishes of ptarmigan on the table. Wooden dishes 
of steaming potatoes. 
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A smoking paraffin lamp. I turned it down a little and lit 
the candles, six quite large candles. The girls sat bolt upright, 
and stared entranced at the little Christmas tree. They kept 
on smiling. I had not yet heard them talk. Perhaps they were 
not able to talk. I did not know. 

The man cleared his throat. The woman laid her hand on 
the younger girl’s arm. ‘Now be a good lass and remember 
what you’re to do,’ she said. The girl just smiled and stared at 
the Christmas tree. After quite a while she looked question- 
ingly at her mother, folded her hands, looked down at them, 
and said in a slow, childish voice, as if she were having 
difficulty over each word: 

‘Dear God, us do thank Thee for giving us to eat this day. 
Amen.’ 

The woman said Amen. The man said Amen. Suddenly 
the tall girl said, with the voice of a man: ‘Amen.’ Then all of 
us together ate heartily of the good food, and we sat on there 
until the candles had burnt out. 


Arthur Omre, born 1887. Novelist, playwright, and short 


story writer. Became an author in his later years, his first 
novel “‘Smuglere’ being published in 1935. 
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A MORNING IN FINNMARK 
by NorDAHL GRIEG 
(Translation by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy) 


At dawn, as we reached Beskades, 
A vehement storm arose; 

The lash of a driving blizzard 
Whined o’er the mountain snows. 
Forced for a while to tarry, 

We bent to the raging gale; 

Our reindeer too were weary 
After the toilsome trail. 


Cheeks that were scabbed and pitted 
With the frosts of mornings past 
Burned in defenceless anguish, 

Bared to the wintry blast. 

Life from our feet had vanished, 
Pinched were our hands and blue, 
When a fire in my blood was kindled 
By a sight that met my view:— 


Face to the blinding blizzard, 
Stooped to the icy crust, 

A reindeer snuffed with his nostrils, 
Then down with his hoof he thrust. 
And there, in a flash, as he burrowed 
Deep in the frosty snows, 

Up to his questing muzzle 

Clusters of verdure rose. 


O snowstorm across Beskades, 
Sweeping a barren world, 

Here is the true, true Norway, 
Lovely in want and cold. 

A mother, in death’s chill clutches, 
Shivering, blanched and sore, 

Who bares her breast to her children, 
Suckles the life she bore! 
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Thou, homeless, vagrant spirit, 

Who drivest thy reindeer team 

In quest of thy selfish pleasures, 

In flight from thy love’s vain dream; 
When from that frozen bosom 

Didst thou, like the reindeer, feed? 
Where is thy right to Norway’s 
Chalice of dearth and need? 


And the eyes of the land are on me, 
They are stern as its crags and tides, 
Where the drift-net swings in the breakers, 
And the farm amid boulders hides: 

And toil is the poor’s thanksgiving, 

And the hardy on hardship thrive. 
‘Speak, in this arctic tempest, 

What hast thou here to give?’ 


Nought have I given, but prove me, 
All that is mine demand; 

Youth and its fire—come, claim them, 
Hallow them thine, my land! 

Thus be my loving tribute 

Not in dead words expressed, 

But take my life as a garment 
Cloaking thy naked breast! 


YOU MUST NOT SLEEP! 


by ARNULF OvERLAND (1936) 
(Translated by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy.) 


I woke one night from a terrible dream. 
It seemed as a voice that spoke to me, 
Faint as a subterranean stream; 

And I rose and said: 

‘What wouldst thou with me?’ 
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“You must not sleep, you must not sleep, 

Or think it a dream that will pass away; 

For yesterday 

I was doomed; the scaffold to-night they prepare; 
To-morrow at five they will lead me there! 


“Their vault they pack, 

And vault upon vault their barracks hold; 
We lie and we wait in our cells ice-cold, 
We lie and fester in dungeons black. 


“We lie and we know not for what we wait, 
Or who shall be next to meet his fate. 

Can you not hear our groaning call? 

Can you really do nothing at all? 


‘No one has spied us; 

No one can know what now shall betide us. 
And worse—there’s none 

Who can believe what is daily done. 


‘You think such horrors cannot be true; 
There’s no such wickedness in mankind, 
There must be goodness in one or two. 

Ah brother, you’ve much to learn, you’ll find. 


‘They told us—life you must yield at need; 
We gave, and the gift has been vain indeed. 
We are sold, and the world forgets our plight. 
You must not slumber again to-night. 


‘To your daily business you must not turn, 
Thinking of what you may lose or earn; 
Or lay the blame upon land and store, 
Saying you have no time for more. 
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‘You must not sit in your cosy cot, 
Thinking—poor fellows, how sad their lot. 
With the last of my voice I am crying yet— 
You have no right to pass and forget! 


‘Forgive them not, for they know their deed 
Of hatred and evil the fires they feed. 
Slaughter they love, they exult in pain, 

To gloat on a flaming world are fain. 
Mankind in blood they would now imbrue. 
Can you ignore it? You know ’tis true. 


‘You know that the children are soldiers there, 
Marching to songs over street and square: 

By mothers’ lies to a fervour fanned, 

They would forth to war and defend their land. 


“You know the vile deceit in the words 

Of courage and honour and loyalty. 

You know each boy would a hero be, 
With waving banners and clanking swords. 


‘So forth in a hail of steel they'll go, 

On the tangled barbs of the wire to hang, 
Rotting for Hitler’s Aryan gang. 

That this is the end and the aim you know. 


‘I did not know. It is now too late. 

My doom is just, I deserve my fate. 

My faith was in peace and in what was just, 
Love, work, fraternity held my trust. 

But he who will not die in a flock 

Must fare alone to the headsman’s block. 


‘Ah could you but hear as I cry to you 

In the dark, there is only one thing to do— 
Fight, while you still have hands to raise, 
Save your children from Europe’s blaze!’ 
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I shivered with cold, my clothes I donned, 
I gazed without at the stars beyond. 
There in the east a lowering gleam 

Boded the same as the voice of the dream. 


Dawn with a horror so choking rose 
It seemed that the very planets froze. 
Something is doing, I mused aghast, 
Europe is burning, our age is past! 


Arnulf Overland, born 1889. Poet, playwright, and short story 
writer. His first poems were published in 1911. Arrested by 
the Germans in 1941 and transferred from Norway to Sachsen- 
hausen concentration camp where he was detained till the end 
of the war. 
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EXONERATION 


TARJEI VESAAS 
(Translated by Solot Bateson) 


(Note.—The chapter below has been taken out of Tarjei Vesaas’ novel, 
Huset i Morkret (The House in Darkness), as a symbolic description of 
occupied Norway. The gloomy, walled-in house with its maze of passages and 
corridors has no outlet, no intercourse with the rest of the world. Outside it is 
only darkness and inside it a silent war is waged between those who busy 
themselves in cellars and attics and remoter passages, and those who keep 
to the centre and who adorn themselves with golden arrows which must be 
constantly polished to keep their shine. It is the job of the arrow-polisher to see 
to it that the golden arrows of power are always clean and shining. One day, 
however, the arrow-polisher disappears, and here is what happens to his 
children. ED1Tor.) 


‘Get up! You are innocent.’ 

The two thin, half-grown children barely looked up from 
their abyss. 

Had someone said these words? 

They had shut themselves in. Stunned by the great calamity 
in their home. People had been there and had taken their 
father into custody. They themselves had had to go out among 
people a bit. But they only felt that everybody’s eyes were 
branding them. That everyone fell silent and still when they 
came to buy some food. They hurried home. They stayed in 
their abyss and felt as if they would never be able to get out 
of it. 

All that had happened seemed in many ways impossible for 
them to grasp. It was hopeless to try to straighten it out. The 
despicable job of the arrow-polisher. How they themselves had 
judged him for the work he was doing and quietly despised 
him. They felt wicked to have done so now that there was 
every reason for it. They thought of how their friends had 
been affected by the judgment on him by the others in the - 
house, how it had smarted and made them lonely. But time 
passed and the friends returned to them. Then this happened. 
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What had possessed their father to plunge him over the 
precipice? 

Now they were down there with him. 

They did not speak to anyone now. But they had been told 
that it was Stig himself that was on his conscience. This shook 
them more. This was the end of everything for them too. 
A queer look came into everyone’s eyes when they approached. 

Frans and Frida did not talk much about these things 
among themselves. People came and did the chores that had to 
be done but no one wanted to talk to them. Those few kind 
words which were spoken, were spoken out of duty, they 
thought, and made things even more painful. They would 
return to their own kind, these people, who were not burdened 
by any guilt. 

But surely we too belong there with them. 

We feel exactly the same as them about the darkness, the 
arrows and all that. 

It’s no good, they said to themselves. We will be coupled 
with father as long as any one can remember him. 

They could not bring themselves to believe in the kind 
words spoken to them. It all seemed so hopeless. The crash had 
been too great. They had only one thing to do; to disappear. 
To sink into the ground. Get so far away that no one would 
know them. A futile and impotent desire in their miserable, 
friendless state. They were deep in it. It was no good looking 
ahead, there was nothing but a blank wall. 

Once more someone was calling them, calmly and solemnly 
by their names. 

‘Get up, Frida.’ 

‘Get up, Frans.’ 

How? they wondered wearily. The calling reached them. 
No abyss was so deep that this voice would not reach them. 

‘You are innocent in what has happened,’ it said, calling 
their names as if to give them strength. 

‘How?’ they thought, steeped in their own misery. That 
kind of thing does not help us. As long as it feels to us as if we 
were guilty. The look on those faces we meet, brings it home to 
us. It means guilty, whether we are or not. 

They know themselves how they had fought against all 
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this in which their father had been mixed up. How they had 
revolted against it, at the same time gagged and bound by 
being his children, clothed and fed by him—on his very 
earnings as an arrow-polisher. They wanted to get out of it all, 
with all the power they possessed, but they were hamstrung. 
Countless things from their childhood bound them to this 
loving father whose greatest joy was to give them presents. 
When the hard days came, they were powerless to prevent 
the things he was doing. They showed their disapproval but 
they could not bear to go for him in their fury, to frighten him. 
All that happened was a helpless vacuum they created between 
him and themselves, rebellious faces and a half-frightened 
word here and there. But this petty animosity was not enough; 
he had got too involved in the work. He did not sever his 
connection with it. It looked as if this work had become more 
important to him than good relations with those he cared for. 
He knew he was hurting them and yet he went on. 

How had it got this power over him, they asked themselves. 
He had seemed transformed. 

And now they had been engulfed in his fall. 

No, said a voice in them, wanting to be heard. It is not 
true. We never joined in the work that got such a hold on 
father. We were against it all the time. 

So they began to lift their heads again. But then they had 
to go out to get some food and again they imagined that 
everyone looked coldly at them with suspicion and dislike. 

They hurried back to their own room. Here they were left 
to themselves. They had no thoughts for their schoolwork. 
Nobody came near them. The arrow-trimmer had had no near 
relations. They calmed down in their abyss. 

Get up, said the voice once more when it was quiet again. 

They heard it. Had some one repeated it? 

They didn’t know from where. 

All the same they listened with beating hearts for this quiet 
authorative voice which did not cease calling them, trying to 
free them from their enforced thoughts. To give them some- 
thing firm to clutch on to again. 

‘Get up, Frans,’ said the voice, ‘Get up Frida.’ 

They listened as one does to something one can never 
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attain but yet likes hearing about. There was an uncanny 
feeling about the house. They were old enough to sense that. 
They felt the weight of it. There were the shining arrows now 
polished by another man. The atmosphere in the home too 
made Frans and Frida smart and ache but they could not get 
away from their own struggle, fighting alone as they were. 
Get free, cried the voice in both of them. You are free. 

It went on calling, without ceasing, this opinionated voice; 
urging them to get up, and something inside them was more 
than willing to obey this voice. 

But we are down in the abyss. And when one has first got 
there, then ... 

Someone knocked at the door and Frans called, ‘Come in.’ 
Who can this be? Who wants anything in here? 

A grown man with a strange white face stood in the door- 
way. Frans and Frida thouyht they had seen him before. They 
had heard him mentioned in those whispered conversations 
among their friends. He used to go around with Stig. That 
much they knew. He was called Peter. And he had come to 
see them. 

It was a shock to them that it was one of Stig’s friends. 
What did he want. The burden of guilt made it almost 
impossible for them to look at him. 

He spoke to them. They were startled at this too. 

‘Don’t be frightened, Frans and Frida,’ he said. ‘I just 
looked in as I was in the neighbourhood.’ 

They looked up inquiringly. The blood rushed to their 
cheeks. Peter looked at them with eyes they could not fathom, 
although they held them and did them good. 

It dawned on Frans and Frida that he did not want to do 
them any harm. He had come to talk to them. It suddenly 
seemed like an honour that he had come. And they waited 
for what he had to say. And when it came it was what they 
had heard before. 

‘You can’t go on blaming yourself for what your father did, 
Frans,’ he said. ‘Nor can you, Frida, surely you must know 
this yourselves now.’ 

He looked at them fixedly with that white face of his which 
seemed cleansed of all baseness. 
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It was impossible for them to reply to this. They just gazed 
at him. Severe and burdened with other’s suffering he stood 
there, whitefaced as from great trials. 

‘That’s all I wanted to tell you’ he said. ‘I just wanted to 
remind you of this. I have been told you hardly dare to go 
outside your door.’ 

They made no reply. Just looked their heartfelt gratitude. 

‘Well, remember this then,’ he said, ‘you two are innocent 
and you are not to suffer for something brought upon you 
through no fault of your own.’ Suddenly he said with ener- 
getic enthusiasm ‘Shall we go for a walk?’ as if the idea had 
just entered his head. 

His words caught them as quickly as they had been uttered. 

‘Yes,’ said Frida, clutching at the idea, and sensing that this 
was something good. 

Peter smiled: 

‘Come along then, and let’s go for a walk.’ 

Frans too had been seized by the same elated feeling. 
Something had happened which had removed the strain. 
They followed Peter out. 

Outside in the passage there was the same dim light as 
usual, but there were a lot of people about. Peter walked along 
with Frans and Frida on either side. He towered above them. 

They seemed to know what he wanted, but just could not 
express their gratitude that he walked along with them, 
talking confidentially for everyone to see. They felt the ground 
growing firm beneath their feet because of this alone. Every- 
body secretly respected Peter and now he was standing between 
the two of them, being surety for them. 

‘Surely a voice inside you has told you the same thing as 
I have,’ he said. 

‘At times, but...’ said Frans, hardly daring to look straight 
at Peter. There was something about this white face that made 
him shy. Frans could know nothing of Peter’s fight to free 
himself from baseness nor how it was that it had formed his 
features and given him that pallor. 

‘At times,’ Frida replied too; she like her brother, felt safe. 
near Peter. A ray of light seemed to have penetrated their 
darkness and their abyss. 
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Of Peter’s own difficulties they had no idea. They saw that 
he wanted to say something and were waiting expectantly. 
“There are many here who remember you,’ he said. ‘You 
must remember this yourselves and everything will be easier.’ 
‘How?’ they wondered as when that voice was constantly 
sounding inside them. This was contrary to all they had been 
imagining and thinking. But when they looked at Peter, they 
knew that they were face to face with the truth, being told 
that the abyss was there to get out of, not for their extinction. 
‘Everyone knows you were not mixed up in all that,’ said 
Peter to fortify them. They trembled in front of him and felt 
as if he was searching their minds. They trembled although 
they felt drawn towards him. They sensed now all they met 
in the passages noticed them walking along with Peter here 
in their own neighbourhood. Get up, Frida, get up, Frans, 
was the theme of all he said and did. They felt full of awe, 
this that happened to them was something beyond their 
understanding. They were not doomed to extinction. 

They looked swifty at each other as they had done thousands 
of times in their childhood. 

‘Come’ said Peter and they continued their walk, more than 
eager to follow him. ‘You can come as far as you like.’ 

Did he know how sorely they needed to be seen with him by 
everybody?—These two just on the point of growing up, so 
sensitive and full of inferiority. Yes, he knew, they could see 
that, and was abandoning himself to it. 

Peter walked along between them. And this appeared to 
be his sole purpose for he did not call anywhere. 

This was their hour of exoneration. They walked along all 
the passages. Through the narrow cross-passages where 
frightened persecuted people were huddled together or 
running hither and thither in their search for bread. Frans and 
Frida felt as if people were kindly disposed towards them, now 
that Peter had taken them under his wing. They knew this 
was so and were bewildered. They walked on and on ridding 
themselves of guilt and shame. They had a feeling of having 
walked for an eternity and that Peter never tired. 

What was stirring in them? Here they were walking along 
with Peter, whom it was edifying merely to follow. He had 
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given them a warm invitation to do this. They were walking 
all over the enormous house. Now and again Peter got a 
secret greeting; Frans and Frida noticed and felt as if they 
had been accepted by the secret circle themselves. 

‘Look at people,’ said Peter. 

They did. Liberated from the shock and the obsession that 
everybody’s eyes were hurting and branding them. People 
they knew looked at them in the same way as they looked at 
other people. They had known that they were innocent. 

They were walking along with this worn pale man—who 
as far as he could be was truth and justice—but they did not 
know this. All they knew was that they blessed him for having 
come into their room to ask them to come on this walk. He had 
opened the way for them. He might almost have pointed out 
the way, saying there it was, for they were beginning to 
believe that there was a way out, such was the protector they 
were following. 

They walked on and felt they were getting more grown up 
at every cross-passage they went through. 

‘Frida,’ said Peter in a low voice. 

Her thoughts had been wandering and she jumped when 
she heard her name. 

She looked up at him. He nodded to her, and walked on 
without stopping and without another word. But she knew 
now that she was not guilty—that she had every right to live 
in this house. She also knew that she was a woman through 
and through. From the rousing effect on her of that low voice 
calling her name. 

How had this happened? She wondered, aware of the strong 
power by her side. 

Peter continued: 

‘Frans,’ he said and nodded to him. Frans blanched and 
then blushed. Frida noticed and a thrill went through her: 
something was happening to her brother too, brought about 
by Peter. She could hardly walk calmly on her side of Peter, 
she wanted to get over to Frans, to be close to him. But she 
did not dare because of this tall Peter. 

They walked along everywhere. Straight through the 
glittering arrow-passages. The arrows almost touched them, 
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but they walked on as if they did not exist. Something seemed 
to be preying on people from every door and even the walls 
in these bewitched passages, but the three of them walked on 
free and untrammelled and when Peter did not want to go 
straight ahead any more they turned down one of the cross- 
passages. He seemed strangely unfettered. 

How long were they to walk on like this? They would go side 
by side with Peter until everybody had seen that they were 
innocent. 

A ray of light was spreading inside Frans and Frida. 

We shall be joining in everything too. 

We are not doomed. We are like everyone else, and have 
a right to everything too. People are realizing this as we are 
walking along. 

Their leader never tired they thought, perhaps he would 
not give in before every nook in the house had noticed him 
walking along with them. They now understood how deeply 
they had longed for this. Just a walk like this. Now it had 
happened and everybody’s eyes had changed. 

A strange young man came towards them and shook hands 
with Frans and Frida . . . just like that. 

‘How are you?’ he said welcoming them into the circle of 
all people who want to go forward together. 

They were too moved to say anything. They had not said 
many words during all this walk, only silent wonder. 

Now they had managed to get up. Peter continued their 
walk with them. They felt sure now that he would stay with 
them until everyone living here had seen them together. 


Tarjei Vesaas, born 1897. Novelist, poet, playwright, and 
short story writer, writes in the Telemark vernacular. 
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LISE BORSUM 
(Translated by Nino Wardrop) 


E have heard of prisoners who behave like caged animals 

when they are placed in solitary confinement, who are 
ready to tear down the walls to get out. Others writhe in 
anguish, many lose their reason when they have been alone 
for too long. Some even commit suicide. 

One might almost think that to be kept in solitary confine- 
ment is the worst thing that could happen to a human being. 

It is almost mysterious, therefore, to find that many were 
able, not only to settle down, but to relax and experience a 
strange intense inner life. 

Prisoners in solitary confinement have been known to feel 
the secret of breathing freely once more, of detaching them- 
selves and letting the world go by. Problems and worries 
simply disappeared. Behind the bolted door, within the four 
walls of the cell, life followed its own simple rhythm. They felt 
as they were never allowed to feel outside. 

Despite interrogations and deathly terror, despite hunger 
and the dark looks full of hatred of the warders, peace and 
harmony descended upon the solitary prisoner. 

That was my experience. 

Confined and alone, I followed the rhythm of the day and 
night, and I re-lived my own life with clarity and intensity. 
It rose before me again, beloved and alive, full of joy and 
sorrow. My life was like a beautiful picture framed by the four 
walls of my cell. 

In there dreams and phantasies took form. I had a surging 
sense of life, rich and unfettered. And now I felt able to under- 
stand the artist. Perhaps he too is imprisoned in loneliness and 
dreams. He gives us his dream; and the price he paid is the 
joy he never had. . 

Both during wakefulness and sleep it was the -years of 
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earliest childhood which stood out most clearly. The near 
things became far, the far near. 

It was the child in you, coming to life again. A tender 
chubby child who lived in the dream-world. 

It may have been the shock of finding yourself a prisoner, 
small and alone, which brought on this state of mind. 

The day-dream was filled with childish things and happi- 
ness; it was as though you were back again in your cot; in the 
morning you would realize with astonishment that the door 
of the bedroom was the door of a cell. 

Then the thought of those who might come and take you 
filled you with dark terror. There were horrid men in door- 
ways, thieves sneaking in at night, robbers and murderers. 
Now the child was afraid, and you had a sickening feeling in 
the pit of your stomach. 

There would be long interludes of peace and harmony in 
the cell, when it would be a rest to know that the door was 
locked. If it opened it meant interrogation and torture, nerve- 
wracking demands for constant watchfulness and lightning 
thought. So long as the corridor was quiet and no one came, 
I was safe. 

But if the door opened, feelings of fear and guilt swept over 
me, and this, notwithstanding the fact that I knew better than 
anyone that I was in the right! 

I know of many others who have felt the same way: prisoners 
have said and written that they felt as scared as naughty 
children about to be whipped by the Gestapo. 

And they were whipped. 

Small children are whipped too. 


Perhaps it was the old familiar experiences. Perhaps this 
dream world answered to a state which the child had created 
for itself in spite of bonds and fetters. 

The childish mind had made a beautiful dream to com- 
pensate for what might have been. 

Anyway, that is what I think. 

Enclosed in your own world, you would swing from 
mysterious happiness to deep despair. 

Could it be because you were at last free of other people, 
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that you were no longer made to think of the common 
problems of life and were able to discard the heavy burden of 
daily existence? 

Were we still dragging about the old fetters when later we 
came up against the problems of life? And had this given us a 
sense of inward insecurity, so that life itself had become a 
cage for our freedom? Had a cell-door become necessary to 
prove to us that life could feel wonderfully exciting? 

Time and the present were as gifts to me while I was in 
solitary confinement. It was here that I again experienced the 
brilliance of summer. Life in here was good and evil, and I 
understood something of what it is that gives life value. 

A short visit to the privy could be a whole experience. I was 
in a ferment of excitement every time I was led there ; there 
was always a chance that one might catch a glimpse of one of 
the others. Out there the day could become full of excitement 
for the solitary prisoner. 

It was there that one day I received a letter from a fellow- 
prisoner who had been in solitary confinement for a year. The 
letter told of her struggle with hours, days, weeks, and months. 
It ended: Now I am completely happy. 

Was it the child in her, who, when all responsibility and a 
thousand duties had been shed, was able at last to breathe 
again? 


In due course, as I got events a little more at a distance and 
was able to make my feelings clear to myself, it was the thought 
of my children which filled me. I was haunted by the thought 
that perhaps they too, at some time, had felt something like 
this. Perhaps I had been severe. Perhaps I had not shielded 
them against fear. Perhaps I had abused my authority as a 
mother, making them feel afraid instead of giving them the 
absolute confidence which was their due. Just imagine if they 
had ever felt anything like the terror which filled me now! If 
they had felt even a fraction of it towards me—then surely I 
too must be a criminal. 

There was time enough in which to remember the wrongs I 
had done my children. I had used my power as a mother in 
order to have an easy time myself, I had been irritable and 
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bad-tempered, and had made use of unfair means in order to 
be left in peace. I had failed to understand that in every home 
there should be democracy. 

From the time when I was a child and up to the present, 
something of very great value had been lost. 


Lise Bersum, born 1908. Author of ‘Fange 1 Ravensbriick’ 
(1946), a remarkable account of the privations suffered by 
the Norwegian women imprisoned in Germany during the 
war. 
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NORWAY PENT ’TWIXT CRAG 
AND WAVE 


by GuNNAR REISss-ANDERSEN 


(Translated by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy.) 


Norway, pent ’twixt crag and wave, 
Cradle of our race—and grave, 
This our land, so steep and stern, 
Croons a soft maternal song— 

This is home, where you belong! 

If abroad we journey far, 

There she stands a summer star, 
Set in pale bright skies to burn, 
Pale with longing, skies that shone 
With one star, and only one. 


Came we back from battles won 
To a landscape bathed in sun, 
Where the cliffs like eyries soar, 
We were home, the victory gained, 
Yet—a longing held us chained. 
Where, past hope, the vistas run, 
West of moon and east of sun, 

Lay that once familiar shore, 
Fairyland of childhood’s day. 

Ever since, ’tis far away. 


Yes, beyond the last blue rim, 
Lies the real Norway; dim 
In thine own heart’s depths it lies. 
Where within are breadth and height, 
Mountains loom, and oceans bright. 
Not misfortune nor success 
Governs what our minds possess, 
Not defeats nor victories, 
Poverty nor wealth—nay, see 
Thy possession masters thee. 
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On a day her sons shall come 

By familiar landmarks home, 

Where their kindred rest interred. 
May we, when the day is over, 
There the real land discover: 

O may then—like dawn which lights 
Purely Norway’s snowy heights— 
Deed inspired and mighty word 
Reach to compass hill and wave, 
Like a beacon from our grave. 


Like a vast and vaulted grave, 
Over Norway’s land and wave 
Wintry night now spreads its pall. 
May the kingdom in our heart 
Radiance to that night impart. 
Land immune to foeman’s flame, 
Land no traitor’s crime can shame; 
Wholly thine, thou hast it all, 
This, the country that in thee 
Challenges the hills and sea. 


Dost thou keep wide uplands here, 
Storm and gulf-stream, skerries sheer, 
Which the heaviest foam can throw 
Whirling heavenward, glittering high? 
Canst thou to the starlit sky 

Raise great mountains in thy thought, 
Firmly planted, cleanly wrought, 

Far above the mean and low? 

Then thou hast a kingdom free 

Both from thralls and tyranny! 


Still to thrall’s and tyrant’s hand 
Fenceless lies our native land. 
Let the ocean tempest through, 
If an ocean in thee dwells! 


Or devote thy heart’s high fells 
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To thy land, and launch the crest 
Hurtling from thine eagle’s nest. 
If its ruin whelm thee too, 

Still shall fires above thy grave 
Kindle stars o’er hill and wave! 


Gunnar Reiss-Andersen, born 1896. Poet with a fine lyrical 
strain and well known for his patriotic poetry published while 
a refugee in Sweden during the war. 
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GUNNAR LARSEN 
(Translated by O. F. Knudsen) 


E Shake it off. We want nothing more to do with the 

war. True, there is a gap that needs filling, and some of 
us get the information we need from films and books. I 
suspect, though, that we read these books of reportage and 
look at these semi-documentary films mainly because we are 
being deliberately starved of fiction. It seems as though the 
publishers and cinemas want the necessary things out of the 
way before they start to give us pleasure. 

We steer clear of the past. The Germans no longer interest 
us. Slowly they are being drained out of the country. Slowly 
the green pollution is being cleared out of the system. The 
mud sinks to the bottom, and life once more is fresh and clean. 

The Germans interest us as little as a bout of illness does 
when we wake up one morning fit and refreshed and com- 
pletely recovered. No one worries about the toothache he had 
yesterday. 

I met a variety artist the other day. He told me a story 
which seems typical of the present mood. On his brief tour he 
had tried to sing a rather bitter ditty translated freely from 
Noel Coward’s success, ‘Don’t let’s be beastly to the Germans.’ 
His company accepted it six weeks ago. It seemed to reflect 
accurately the current emotions here in Norway, and an 
instantaneous success was expected. But it was nothing of the 
sort, not because of any velvet front—the attitude of people to 
the Germans had not changed a bit—but because the public 
were no longer interested. We are not the least concerned with 
the fate of the Germans. We have finished with them, and 
want nothing more to do with them. 

Yet here I sit at dusk in front of my wireless set. It is not 
switched on. Now that I may listen freely, I am indifferent to 
it. Why should I listen now? But I cannot forget altogether: 
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an eye from the evil twilight years watches me, a strange green 
eye, asking me, Do you remember? 

That was the time when London still was London and 
carried us through. 

Slowly, again and again, that green ‘cat’s eye’ in the wire- 
less set glows in the memory, dilates strangely, grows clear and 
translucent, distending its pupil as it did a thousand times in 
that low-vaulted room out in the skerries as darkness fell—in 
the years when the Germans forbade us to listen. It was not 
the muddy green of the Germans but the bright green of hope 
that we saw then. 

Since the liberation we have heard and read much of 
illegal wartime acts connected with radio—of transmissions 
to England and intrepid, ingenious monitoring for the under- 
ground press. But before we finally switch off our radio 
recollections, we should perhaps give a thought to the 
anonymous mass of tens and tens of thousands of listeners who 
played no part in the secret intelligence service or the massive 
military preparations, but for whom the daily news from 
London was just as vital as their daily bread. In the three 
years up to 7th May, 1945, the wireless had an importance 
that can only be conceived in a country where the wireless 
was forbidden. Is it odd, therefore, that we have now grown 
tired of it? 

Let me, however, recall a memory from Grini concentration 
camp, on the principle of ‘a Grini memory for every Nor- 
wegian’. 

Recently I saw Sigurd Johannesen’s name in the Roll of 
Honour. He was not one of the grey mass. He it is who 
occasions this digression. 

It was in the days exactly four years ago when people still 
listened to their wireless sets and life at Grini was relatively 
tolerable, at least for a great many of the prisoners. But not 
for Sigurd Johannesen. He was by trade a radio engineer, 
and in a secret apartment in Nils Juel Street he had had a 
transmitter. There, right from the beginning of the war, he 
had passed on military reports and messages about Norwegians 
escaping to Britain. But the Gestapo lay in wait, and in the 
end they pounced down on him. His life was not worth the two 
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sour herrings they gave us to eat. At that time he was the 
only one of the four hundred of us at Grini who was completely 
sure of being sentenced to death. But not with a word did he 
ever refer to his case. He was the least worried, the least self- 
centred of us all, as he stood there on parade, slim, dark, with 
fine features, six feet six in his stockinged feet. 

I remember one Sunday in October, that sunny autumn of 
1941. The obtuse and stupid Germans had herded the 
prisoners together haphazardly, mixing the dangerous and 
the harmless together. So it happened that Sigurd Johannesen 
and I were sent out to Vestmarka, far up in the hills west of 
Oslo, to gather mushrooms for the Camp Commandant’s 
kitchen. With us was an amenable German guard whom we 
left on a tree stump near @stern Lake with an apple and a 
packet of smuggled cigarettes. We promised to return in two 
hours. 

So there we were, left to ourselves. Sigurd had managed to 
send out a message to his wife, that she could meet him there 
in the forest, but she did not come. (Later we heard she had 
been ill.) Not by a single sign did he betray his disappoint- 
ment. He talked cheerfully, naturally, about her and their 
young children, as we walked free and unguarded into the 
hills that sunny blue October day. He could have escaped 
without any difficulty, and at that time the rule that every 
tenth prisoner would be shot if anyone tried to escape had not 
yet been made. 

But it did not occur to Sigurd Johannesen even to consider 
the chances of escape. The mere possibility that reprisals of 
some kind or other might be taken against his fellow-prisoners 
banished the thought. Confident and happy, his head held 
high in a way rare among such tall people, he went back 
when it was time to report to the guard. 

That was the last time he was let out. Soon afterwards he 
was transferred to Akerhus Fortress, sentenced to death, and 
executed. 

But what I really wanted to record was the way he helped 
us to hear the London broadcasts at Grini. Later on we found 
it more convenient to listen to the wireless in the Command- 
ant’s own villa. Obersturmfuhrer Koch had two wireless sets, 
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one on the ground floor and another up in his bedroom. When 
he sat eating downstairs, the Norwegian prisoners working in 
the kitchen ran upstairs and lay on their stomachs with their 
ear close to the loud speaker listening to the London news. 
Later, when the Commandant went upstairs with his Nor- 
wegian girl-friends, the downstairs wireless was switched on. 
The news was passed on to the inner camp by those of us work- 
ing in the garden, or by the ‘gardener’s boy’ himself, Rector 
Seip, who at agreed times came over with a basket of vegeta- 
bles on his arm. (His memory shall live because every evening 
he crept out to the vegetable patch and stole carrots which he 
afterwards distributed among us in the cells.) 

That was later on. In Sigurd Johannesen’s day we picked 
up London this way: Sigurd would slip into the German 
guardroom when empty, and put the wireless set out of action. 
Then the Germans would ask him to repair it. He would take 
it across to the smithy where in the half-dark room the green 
eye of the radio would slowly dilate until, clearly and wide- 
eyed, it whispered to us of the storm that collapsed in front of 
Moscow. When we emerged afterwards, the vicious freckled 
German guard just outside the smithy wall told us with 
scornful gesture that Moscow had fallen. We already knew 
better than that. 

It took a long time before the wireless was finally repaired. 

Probably the only good thing the Germans did to us was to 
confiscate the wireless sets. It stopped that mechanical musical 
row and made our evenings peaceful once more, and it made 
the news stimulating and somehow more important than it 
would otherwise have been. It was a glorious example of how 
forbidden fruit tastes best. All those who normally cared little 
about switching on for the daily text about slow advance in 
east and west, seized eagerly at the chance of some illegal and 
therefore exciting listening. All news became significant when 
clandestine. The very secretiveness of it stimulated unity and 
optimism. The whole nation became a secret society with 
mysterious signs and dark and thrilling deeds. 

For example, in the old days it was not much fun visiting 
the Aftenposten newspaper offices. But it became quite an 
adventure when the Germans, rightly suspecting that illegal 
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news distribution was carried on from the building, set up 
control at the entrance. First you had to sign a pass-card to 
testify that you had an important appointment with such and 
such a person. Then you could go up to some remote office 
which was usually empty, take the municipal work Asker’s 
History from the bookshelf, and open it on page 99. There was 
the morning’s news. 

The urge to conceal things in a cunning fashion is deeply 
engrained in our boyish nature, and people surpassed each 
other in devising ingenious hiding places for their wireless 
sets. There was the Oslo barber, for instance, whose German 
customers every morning hung their shoulder belts on two 
pegs in the wall. After closing time the barber screwed out the 
pegs and inside were the knobs of his fitted-in radio. A close 
relative of mine had a quite large but shallow set. This he 
built into an electric heating stove insulated on the inside. 
When there was a ring at the door, he shut the front of the 
stove—which he left standing openly on the floor—and 
turned on a switch so that a mild and pleasant warmth exuded 
into the room. 

We who lived out in the country could make use of the best 
hiding place of all—Nature itself. How comforting, how 
delightful it was to have one’s own wireless set up on the 
moors, in a box dug down in the heather, lined with proofed 
paper, and with a lid to lift offt—-where the moss, heather, 
bilberries, and sweet night-scented rocket flowered! As grey 
dusk sank over the skerry islands, I lifted my faithful old 
heavyweight of a wireless set into the house for the evening 
news, wrapped up like a slaughtered animal. 

It was so still that nothing could possibly happen. A beaver 
from the river in on the mainland had wandered out here, 
and stuck his head out of the smooth water near the quay like 
a forlorn lost king. I saw a mother duck and her newly-hatched 
ducklings trickle along the water surface, like a coffee set in 
full flight with the pot at the head. 

I sat down and wrote: 


Detroit and Chelyabinsk, Essen and Osaka 
Have co-ordinated their production. 
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Stalingrad and Rabaul, Cherbourg and Dutch Harbour, 
Wilhelmshaven and Alexandria 

Are strategic positions in one giant struggle. 

But at evening the seagulls fly high above the sound, 

Mewing in the spring’s golden light 

Above the lonely dusk of night. 


Then four Germans with rifles and steel helmets appeared 
round the corner of the house, two on each side. There had 
scarcely been any Germans out here on the island before. 
While two kept guard, the others entered the tiny lean-to 
house where I used to work, to search for the wireless. ‘They 
worked extremely systematically, climbed up the fireplace 
chimney so that only their boots could be seen, searched the 
interior of a grandfather clock, pulled out every drawer. In 
due course they went across to the other building. There they 
saw a pair of opera glasses which for some unknown reason 
had found its way on to a shelf there. This interested them 
enormously, and they asked if there was a theatre on the island. 

Then they spied a kitten playing on the floor. Germans can 
flay human beings alive, but are insatiable in their senti- 
mental delight at cats and dogs. Forgotten was the purpose of 
their visit; they went down on all fours and played with the 
kitten. An electric gramophone with radio loudspeaker 
standing immediately opposite them against the wall went 
unnoticed. 

But the wireless, in the days now gone, was meant to be a 
communal affair. You felt like a solitary drinker if you sat 
listening all by yourself. Good news is not so good when there 
is no one to share it, and really bad news is almost too much 
to bear alone. 

Often, therefore, I went to my neighbour’s house, where the 
island’s male inhabitants gathered as the great hour ap- 
proached. Fishermen in overalls, with herring scales stuck to 
their seaboots up to their knees, settled closely round the radio. 

Broad oily fists turn the knobs, and once more, as on 
hundreds and hundreds of evenings before, the eye awakes 
and stares phosphorescently, blank and baleful, out of its hole 
in the mahogany veneer, while space murmurs softly on the 
wavelength. Like the beam from a lighthouse far out in the 
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distance, the green eye revolves its searching rays, pointing the 
way out into freedom... But, as darkness closes round it, it 
is also the crystal of popular superstition, the sprite that slips 
noiselessly out of a mountain mere, its head emerging, staring, 
from the water, the one-eyed Odin’s gaze, unfathomable, wise, 
omniscient. 

The fishermen’s heads are silhouetted sharply against the 
violet reflection of the evening sky over the fjord beyond. The 
flies settle peacefully on those steady hands which rest like 
upturned balers on their knees. A match flares up and is 
passed cautiously from one hollowed hand to the next, and 
the damp strawlike smell of mouldy home-grown tobacco, 
dried in the oven, spreads heavily round the room. This is a 
new summer, and many are smoking the stalks which lay 
rotting on the threshing floor from last year. 

‘This is London’—the hand on the knob has found its 
destination, the contact between home and abroad has been 
made. The Germans have succeeded in making it a great daily 
occasion, a vibrant hour of the spirit, that links us and our 
friends overseas, despite—indeed because of—all the distance 
that divides. ‘This is London’ has become our hour of inspira- 
tion and dedication. 

To be sure, we listen to all three countries, one after the 
other—Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. The news is largely 
the same, but we are sure of not missing anything, and anyway 
the evenings are long out here on the island. The fishermen 
recognize Christmas Moller’s voice as easily as they recognize 
each other’s, and they appreciate the niceties of the various 
Swedish dialects better than they understand the Oslo ladies 
who occasionally find their way out here. Our connections 
with the south are older than wireless. The Danish eel boats 
are absent for the time being, but the Swedish sailing cutters 
are rigged up once more, and pay regular visits to the fishing 
quay, with spirits, white bread, and many other delicacies 
on board. 

When the news shifts over to talks about English country 
houses, the Cup Final, and social and political problems of the 
future, the radio is turned down, but not switched off alto- 
gether, for it is part of the mood of the moment that the voice 
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of Scandinavia in London shall form the muffled accompani- 
ment to the experts’ remarks about the mackerels’ arrival and 
the day’s catches. 

You do not sit like this, almost a thousand times, letting 
world events sink illicitly into a circle of ordinary sober 
Norwegians, without being impressed by the everlastingness 
of things. Germany perishes, but the soil, the home, the price 
of fish remain. Nothing changes simply because a Hitler is 
dashed to the dust. What is there then to talk about any 
longer? 


Gunnar Larsen, born 1900. Foreign editor of the Oslo paper 


‘Dagbladet’. Author of a handful of novels remarkable for 
their extremely clear and smooth style. 
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THE VOICE OF THE CRUGIFIED 


by INcER HAGERUP 


(Translation by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy) 


Take me down. My day is ended. 

Did I deem my pangs transcended 
Those which millions now have known? 
Dachau’s, Belsen’s murder-station— 
Where was I, or where salvation? 

Take me down—ah, take me down! 


Robbed of hope by human evil, 
Left alone by God and devil, 
Take me down, to dust consign. 
Let the last Jew’s haggard face 
Tell if others of his race 

Bore a Passion passing mine. 


Take me down. No more delay! 

What did all my sufferings weigh— 
Spear-gashed side or thorny crown— 
When a babe’s heart throbbed, in vain 
Terror and in helpless pain, 

In the gas-cell? Take me down! 


Take me down. I was not there, 
Weeping mothers’ grief to bear, 
Childhood’s face of agony. 

Break my cross, which could not save 
These who perished from the grave. 
Take me down. Let earth be free! 


Inger Hagerup, born 1905. Since her debut in 1939 published 
four collections of fine lyrical poetry and hailed as one of the 
most promising talents among Norwegian poets to-day. 
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THREE NORWEGIAN BOOKS 
OF RECENT DATE 


Reviewed by GERIK SCHJELDERUP 


HE years 1940 to 1945 were a time full of tragic events for 

Norway, a time of great suffering and of great heroism, 
with examples of fortitude and of frailty, with experiences of 
many kinds, some horrifying, others thrilling and exciting. 
No wonder then that after the liberation there appeared a very 
large number of books about those years. They were so 
numerous that soon the public had a surfeit of them and 
people said: ‘It’s all very well that the authors have to get it 
out of their system, but can’t we read about something else?’ 
The argument is understandable and familiar. But in countries 
that have not experienced years of German occupation some 
of these books will be read with great interest. Personally, 
I have been much impressed by the three recent publications, 
which I shall here consider. 

They have one thing in common: all three are based on 
diaries or personal notes and are written in the first person. 

Petter Moen’s Dagbok (Cappelens Forlag, Oslo, 1949) is 
an actual diary, published in its authentic form. It is remark- 
able perhaps not so much for what it tells of facts, of physical 
horror and pain, but for the moving picture it reveals of the 
agony of a human soul. 

Petter Moen was born in 1901 in a small town near Oslo, 
where he grew up in the atmosphere of a religious home. 
After matriculation he came to the capital and entered the 
Idun Insurance Company where finally he became head of 
insurance statistics. Mathematics were his chief interest but 
he had also a wide knowledge of European literature; in the 
diary he quotes from memory from Peer Gynt, from Hamlet, and 
from Plato’s Symposium. 

When Norway was invaded Moen joined the resistance 
movement and very soon he became editor of London Nytt 
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which was the most popular of the illegal newspapers. At the 
beginning of 1944 he was made chief of the entire illegal press 
of the Home Front. Shortly after, the Germans succeeded in 
breaking up a major part of the underground press and on 
3rd February Moen was arrested. After six days in solitary 
solitary confinement he begins his diary. 

In his cell he is not allowed any form of writing material, 
but with great ingenuity Petter Moen finds a way of recording 
his thoughts. Among the few objects in his cell is a bundle of 
toilet paper ; from a window blind he extracts a pin and with 
this he starts pricking letters into the paper. It is unlikely that 
he was able to read what he was putting down. It is all the 
more astonishing therefore how clearly his thoughts emerge 
and in what logical sequence they appear. 

Near floor level of his cell was a ventilation shaft covered 
by a grill. Through this he pushed the finished sheets, five at 
a time, wrapped up in a sixth marked with a Roman figure. 
These bundles accumulated in a heap under the floor boards. 

During the occupation Oslo’s large Police Headquarters, 
known as Mollergaten Nitten (or M 19 as Moen calls it) was 
filled to overflowing with political prisoners. There they 
waited to be sent to concentration camps, to slave labour, or 
to execution. 

After 214 days at M 19, of which the first 75 days were in 
solitary confinement, Petter Moen found himself on board 
the troopship ‘Westphalen’ on the way to Germany. The 
ship hit a mine and sank. Petter Moen was among the many 
who were drowned, but of the five Norwegian survivors, one 
knew the secret of the diary and, on his return after the 
liberation revealed it to the authorities. The bundles of notes 
were recovered and the diary deciphered. By placing each 
sheet face downward on a hard surface the text could be 
read quite clearly by means of a mirror. 

The very first entry made on the seventh day reads: 

‘Have been interrogated twice. Was whipped. Betrayed Victor. 
Am weak. Deserve contempt. Am so terribly afraid of pain. But not 
afraid to die. I’m thinking of Bella to-night. Wept because I have 
hurt Bella so much. If I live, Bella and I must have a child.’ 

How much he tells in those few sentences. Under torture at 
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Victoria Terrace, the notorious Gestapo Headquarters, he has 
betrayed one of his comrades. His guilt hurts him more than 
his physical pain, although the thought of more pain terrifies 
him. How this weakness weighs him down we see in many of 
the subsequent entries. 

The sentence ‘wept because I have hurt Bella so much’ is 
the beginning of another train of thought. Now he has time 
to think of his past life. There he sees much cause for regret. 
Where can he find forgiveness? His thoughts turn to his 
mother; he thinks of her strong faith and of his own disbelief. 

On the tenth day he writes: 

‘If only my heart were as brave as hers. Fear would lose its power 
over me. Mother, give me your strong heart and faith. I need them so 
sorely. I will try mother’s road. There is almost a calm within me 
now. How long will it last?’ 

The same evening he adds : 

‘If they should torture me again at Victoria Terrace, then... I will 
pray to mother’s God to-night to save me from it. I have prayed. 
Bella, my love—good-night. If I am allowed to live, I shall serve you. 
For mother’s sake you must forgive me my great weakness. God, how 
I repent having betrayed Victor and Eric. I can never forgive 
myself. And yet under torture, I would do it again. This is hell. The 
guard makes fun of my slow, stooping walk. ‘Walk straight!’’ he 
orders. Fear lurks within me. Lord Jesus, help me. [kneel and pray. My 
road to a realization of God will be a hard one. Only suffering will 
teach me. Or perhaps being spared from suffering. I have a glimpse 
of the mystery of suffering.’ 


During the 75 days alone in his cell he tries hard to believe as 
his mother did. He asks himself hundreds of questions and 
gives hundreds of answers. On the 32nd day his ponderings 
culminate in a vision of the thorn-crowned head of Christ. 
He describes it in a poem with the heading: This is a true 
experience. On that very day he had written: 

‘Shall I be able to believe? I am talking of a belief taught by the 
Church or about the faith which my father and mother spoke of: 
Christ is the Son of God, who died for us. Whosoever believeth in 
him shall inherit eternal life. Out there in freedom my answer would 
be: No—I can’t. All my experience prevents me. But in here I am not 
so sure. A new experience has been added. I cry in deep distress: 
Lord God help me. Jesus save me! A terrible conflict. I don’t want 
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to fool myself into believing because I am in need of it, nothing 
wrong in the fact that faith emerges out of fear—but it must at least 
emerge with the force of conviction. With that assumption I will 
gladly submit that “the law shall drive me unto Christ’’. And one 
thing more: What I have asked from God in my distress has happened 
according to my prayer. If this continues, I will have to believe.’ 


But his rational mind again and again asserts itself. One 
day he writes: 

“The fact is that intellectually I am cut off from faith. Metaphysical 
and religious “‘speculations’? are to me mere nonsense. Yet like a 
desert wanderer I am thirsting for “‘the water of life’’—for tender- 
ness, for the limitless wealth of feeling, for the Fata Morgana of art 
and for religion. My life has denied me all this.’ 

And soon he comes to the final conclusion: 

‘Petter Moen cannot find a road where Ratio and Credo can walk 
hand in hand.’ 

When after 75 days he is put into a cell with several other 
prisoners his introspections become rarer. He writes about 
his fellow prisoners and gives many illuminating details about 
them and prison life in general. It is a sombre and often horri- 
fying picture. 

But gradually hope of a victorious outcome of the war 
penetrated the prison walls and Petter Moen, the pessimist, 
exclaimed: 

‘The dove has been released and has returned to our Ark. The 
rainbow appears across the clouds.’ 


And then he quotes in English: 
‘Praise! Praise to the invisible King!’ 
Then again in his own tongue: 


‘Do I not want to live? Oh God, indeed I do. Let the sun shine 
again on a road where I can walk with my beloved on my arm... 
I cast down my eyes before my fate. And again I hide my true face— 
again I speak with a false tongue and—I live and want to live.’ 


Four days later the diary ends abruptly. Another hand adds 
the following lines: 


‘Petter Moen left for Germany to-day. At three o’clock they came 
and took him. ’Tis sad he should be taken there now. To-day is the 
6th September 44. Signed O. B. R.’ 
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In Paa Overgrodde Stier (On Overgrown Paths) by Knut 
Hamsun (Gyldendal Norsk Forlag) we meet a very different 
kind of political prisoner. As in Petter Moen’s case, again the 
prisoner is the author, who tells us of his daily life from the 
time he was arrested in June, 1945, until the day his case came 
up before the Supreme Court in midsummer, 1948. He is the 
first of the few Norwegian writers, pro-German during the 
war, who was allowed to re-enter the book market. 

It was a very great hurt to almost every Norwegian when 
Knut Hamsun, the world famous author of Hunger, Pan, 
The Growth of the Soil, and Vagabonds, sided with the Germans 
and in many articles in the Quisling press warned his country- 
men against ‘senseless resistance’. The Nazi propaganda 
machine was quick in making use of every word that Hamsun 
wrote. After the liberation he had of course to take the 
consequences. 

In June, 1945, he was put under house arrest in the annexe 
of a hospital, cut off from the outer world though not in a 
prison cell. We find him a prisoner without any sense of guilt, 
wholly unrepentent. If anyone had hoped that Hamsun’s 
attitude could be explained by senility the book testifies to 
the contrary. This man of ninety, though nearly deaf and with 
failing eyesight, has all his wits intact. He can still write as 
clearly as in his first novel Hunger, published almost sixty 
years ago. He can still write passages of magical beauty. In 
character he is just as stubborn as ever. Like so many of the 
people in his books he attracts and repels at the same time. 
On the whole he makes few complaints whether about the 
time at the hospital or at the Old Peoples Home to which he 
is moved when the hospital is needed for patients. What 
really angers him is that when he had spent four months in an 
asylum under mental observation, it was stated that he was 
sane, but that his mental faculties were permanently weakened. 
This, he observes, could only be the result of his stay at the 
asylum. 

When he occasionally mentions politics his arguments are 
much less convincing. He reaffirms his love for his country 
and his inability to see that by his actions he betrayed his — 
countrymen. His annoyance is mostly confined to the fact that 
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his case was constantly postponed and that for a while it 
looked as if it would not come up at all. 

Many passages in this book are curiously reminiscent of his 
first book Hunger and one can’t help thinking of the man who 
had starved in the streets of Christiania, had wandered all 
over the world, had become world famous and who at ninety 
is again a tramp, waiting to be tried for a crime he stubbornly 
refuses to recognize. He has almost come back to where he 
started. 

As a writer, he still shows flashes of his earlier genius in 
this rather subdued and unpretentious volume. He reflects: 

‘It’s only little things I write about—I just put down the little 
things. What else can I do? I am detained in an Old People’s Home, 
but even if I were in prison, I shouldn’t have anything bigger to 
write about; perhaps even smaller.’ 

But how well he can write about the small things. Little 
daily occurrences take on great significance and episodes from 
the past he can conjure up with undiminished mastery. 

There is the young Irishman in Chicago, Patric, and he 
himself—Nut, as they called him over there—each boasting 
of their respective countries; a scene so lively and humorous 
that it might have happened yesterday. 

Nor has the old man forgotten to laugh at himself and his 
present troubles. One day at the hospital, when he had nothing 
to read, he exclaimed: 

‘On my land at home I have a whole house full of books. I could 
have a lorry load of them sent to me, but, remember, my money is 
locked up as well as myself. A kind lady in Java has sent me a box 
of cigars via Holland—she and her husband, she says, have read 
some of my books—friendly greetings and thanks. Fancy, her wanting 
to do this for a far away stranger, bless her soul. Favouritism towards 
an old, old man. And when there are no more cigars, what then? 
I'll stop smoking, that’s all. I’ve done it three times for a whole year 
at a time, from one date to the other. I have will power enough to 
stop. That’s good. But I shall start again, so what’s it all for? I have 
the will power to say: Dll smoke again. I don’t intend to hide my 
light under a bushel.’ 

One day he walks alone in a wood and he observes: 

‘A branch stirs nearby. A bird on it. I stop. On a branch of another - 
tree perches a second bird. Those two seem to know each other.-A 
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couple of sparrows fly to meet in mid air, to meet and depart again 
five times before my eyes. It happens in mid air. They quiver close 
for one second, they part and meet again five times and then they 
look as if they’d never met. The cock especially is blusteringly un- 
concerned. He blames it all on her. I didn’t shout out—oh no—but 
I told him plainly that he was a low, discourteous beggar: both had 
been equally willing. Soon after she left him. It served him right. I 
wonder what St. Francis would have said? Oh, these infinitely small 
things among the infinitely great in this matchless world. I’m happy 
again to be alive. The trip to Oslo did me good.’ 


Here speaks Hamsun, the poet. Is he happy, I wonder, 
because he can forget Hamsun, the philosopher and Hamsun, 
the illogical political thinker ? 

I am told that Hamsun’s book has been received in Germany 
with the greatest interest. Extracts have been read over the 
air and people have been deeply moved. Were they moved by 
Hamsun the artist or by the fact that Hamsun sided with them 
during the blackest period of German history? If the latter 
was the case, it might be recommended that they should also 
hear extracts from Petter Moen’s Diary or from Mote Ved 
Milepelen (At the Crossroads) by Sigurd Hoel (Gyldendal Norsk 
Forlag, 1947). 

Sigurd Hoel is one of the most distinguished Norwegian 
novelists. He was born in 1890 and since 1922 has written 
many successful novels. In this book he tells two stories, one 
of the nineteen-twenties, the other of 1943 to 1945. The two 
are closely interwoven. The characters in both are the same. 

The storyteller begins his tale in August, 1943. The author 
gives him no name. For our purpose, let us call him Sigurd. 

Sigurd lives an apparently quiet life in a wooden Oslo villa 
situated in a peaceful sidestreet. However, in the garden he has 
a secret hide-out for those men of the Underground Resistance 
who are on the run. From here they are sent to safety in 
Sweden. 

One such man is brought to Sigurd one day. While waiting 
for his final escape this man tells a story from his student days 
in which figure the same characters whom Sigurd knew when 
he was a student in the nineteen-twenties. In 1940 some of | 
of them have become traitors to their country. Sigurd begins 
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to meditate how this can be explained and he argues: “You 
can’t save these people. You don’t want to; that’s where you 
differ from a cancer research worker; he would want to cure 
every patient if he could. But you also fumble and search for 
the causes of a disease. If you could find them, perhaps such 
ghastliness could be avoided in the future.’ 

He begins to examine his own past and that of his fellow 
students. In the second part of the book we get a vivid picture 
of a group of peasant students and we witness the impact on 
them of city life; a story reminiscent of Hamsun’s Hunger, but 
painted on a larger canvas. The colours are strong and often 
crude, but it is a most impressive picture even though details, 
especially in the love scenes, may strike one as belonging more 
to medical text-books. 

Sigurd, at twenty-two, falls in love with Ida, but first he 
becomes involved in an affair with another girl, called Kari. 
At eighteen Kari has already had a past. At the instigation of 
her stepfather she had lived with a fellow student of Sigurd’s 
by the name of Heidenreich, whom she did not love. Now, 
when she realises that she is going to have a child by Sigurd 
and that he is not willing to marry her, unknown to Sigurd, 
she marries Heidenreich, pretending that the child she is 
going to have is his. 

This we only learn in part 3. The time is now September, 
1943. Much has happened in the space of one month. In 
a small coastal town some secrets have been betrayed to the 
Quislings and Sigurd is sent there to investigate the leakage. 
Out of the past the chief actors suddenly meet again in the 
most dramatic circumstances. We see vividly the tension in 
the little town, the terrible whisperings and suspicions every- 
where. Some are declared Quislings, but the greatest danger 
lies with the seemingly loyal. Sigurd has almost completed his 
mission. He has discovered that Inga, the maid of a trustworthy 
patriot, has secretly handed a message to a young member 
of the Quisling gang. Confronted suddenly with this man, 
Sigurd, to his horror, sees before him his own self of twenty 
years ago. It is young Heidenreich. 

The past comes rushing back. He walks almost in a trance. 
Thus, off his guard, he steps right into a trap. His own son has 
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betrayed him. When he returns to his room at the hotel he 
is confronted with Dr. Heidenreich himself. In a cellar of 
Heidenreich’s villa there now follows a terrible scene of 
sadistic brutality committed by Heidenreich and a German 
officer. When left to himself, Sigurd’s bodily pain is relieved 
by feverish dreams in which he sees Heidenreich, Kari and 
himself in youth. When the cellar door opens and Kari 
appears in person, he cannot believe his eyes. But the miracle 
has happened: Kari frees him and brings him to safety. The 
escape itself again is full of suspense. He is smuggled out of 
Norway by way of his own house in Oslo. 

This can only be a very sketchy outline of what is contained 
in this book of 470 pages. It is overrich in detail, but also in 
events and reflections. It is written with great technical skill 
and grips the reader throughout and it is bound to be read 
and discussed in many countries outside its native Norway. 


NOTICE 


It 1s regretted that 1t has been found impossible to continue LirE AY> 
Letters. The review will therefore be suspended after the June issue, 
which completes the present volume. The balance of subscriptions will 
be refunded in due course. 
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June, 1950 


We this number, as announced in the May issue, we 
suspend publication. That notice, occurring as it did on 
the last page and consisting of only three and a half lines, may 
have seemed somewhat curt. For that, I would apologize. 
I intended no discourtesy to readers but sought, rather, not to 
distract attention from the Norwegian authors, whose number 
it was, by discoursing unduly on so personal or domestic a 
matter as our cessation. 

I do not think now that much purpose is served by enlarging 
on the circumstances which make continuance impracticable. 
Rising costs, as most have conjectured, are the cause and 
whilst there seems no end to their ability to rise, there is, on the 
other hand, a limit beyond which the circulation of a review 
such as this cannot hope to go; nor can the gap between 
income and expenditure be bridged by raising the price. That 
would inevitably cut off a section of readers whom it is our 
business to reach. 

It has been evident to me for some time that we should not 
be able indefinitely to carry on, and so now I am less absorbed 
by the sad fate of stopping than aware of the fact we survived 
for fifteen years. Looking back, indeed, the wonder would seem 
less that we end now than that we did not before—at almost 
any time in the last ruffled decade-and-a-half of wars, cold 
wars, and wars of nerves; of abdication and elections; of 
restriction, regimentation, and reaction. But I do not propose 
to look back. Valedictory editorials can be embarrassments if 
they incline either to self-gratulatory reminiscence or to morose 
abuse at lack of support. 

We have not lacked support, and I would like here to thank 
not only readers and writers, but also publishers, agents, and 
the trade for their unvarying help, according to their functions, 
through years which have rarely failed to be prolific of 
difficulty. I have had many letters of regret, too many indeed 
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for me to have been able as yet to answer, and I would ask 
their writers meanwhile to accept here my thanks for their 
expressions of sympathy and goodwill. I am aware that the 
news has come as something of a shock to many of them. I saw, 
however, no point in declaring demise before it was necessary, 
deeming it better to go out with as little fuss, and with colours 
flying as much, as possible. For that reason, in our penultimate 
issue we continued our policy of foreign numbers, and we do 
not make this last one special, preferring rather that it should 
show, up to the end, in a number which might for contents 
have been a first as much as a last, the tenour of the work we 
existed to publish. 

Now all that remains is to leave some record of what we 
tried to do and of the response we met, and I find both these 
implied in a letter from a subscriber, personally unknown to 
me, who wrote to say:— 


‘The dismay I felt when, turning to page 172, I saw the brief 
announcement of the cessation of Life and Letters remains with me, 
and I feel impelled to write and try to express to you something of 
my distress. 

I have subscribed to Life and Letters for so many years now that it 
has become part of my life, and something precious and vital will 
go with its disappearance. 

In these latter years, especially, under your editorship, during a 
time which has seen the discontinuance and break-up of so much 
that one valued, it has been something to look forward to every 
month, bringing a note of hope that helped so often to lift one from 
despondency and made one realize that these things that really 
matter have some chance of survival... . 

Allow me to thank you very warmly and from my heart for your 
fine effort in making a real contribution to the cause of Letters and 
its significance in Life and to hope that you will find, as I am sure 
you will, other outlets for the message you have to give to poor 
struggling mankind.’ 


There is another letter I should like to quote and that was 
written to me in 1944 by the late Denton Welch. It is 
characteristic that in it he made no mention of his illness. 
As there follows a chapter from a novel he did not finish, the 
printing of the letter will not, I hope, be thought impertinent, 
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since it introduces that work by showing something of the 
humble and courageous spirit in which he approached it. 
Dated exactly six years ago, it reads:— 


“Thank you so much for your thoughtful and encouraging letter. 
To receive anything like this is extraordinarily helpful to a person 
like me. So often I feel completely in the dark about my own 
productions. I have no idea what sort of impression they are likely 
to have on other people. I’m afraid that they may be thoroughly 
disliked, or else simply disregarded, and so it is very reassuring to be 
told that something has been taken up and understood, just as it 
was meant to be when I was writing it. 

I agree with you that I am more uncertain in poetry even than 
in prose. 

If I feel that anything may interest you I shall send it, and of 
course I shan’t sulk if it’s returned. I got guite broken into that a year 
or two ago when I first started sending things out. 

You like the poem I like best.’ 
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OBERT at last jerked open the door of the Life-Room and 
| Reese on the threshold, not daring to look at the model. 
Out of the corner of his eye he could just see the edge of the 
dais where a piece of squalid green baize hung in folds. Clutch- 
ing his drawing-board even tighter, he made straight for a 
vacant ‘donkey’ and straddled it. He busied himself with pencil 
and rubber and penknife. Then, angry, at last, with his 
cowardice, he stared straight in front, truculently. 

The shock was as great as he had supposed it would be. The 
sight of all that mauvish flesh with the hank of dark hair, sent 
a tingle of horror right through his body. Madame David, 
with her elaborate arrangement of pulleys, had slung herself 
from the ceiling in one of her poses from the old masters. One 
arm and one leg were supported in nooses, while she reclined 
on the dais, cupping her chin in her other hand—it was con- 
tortionist—through his panic, Robert wondered if she was 
supposed to be Venus floating on a cloud. Madame David 
looked up and smiled broadly at him. She seemed to be crack- 
ing nuts between her teeth. He felt the furious wave of red 
spreading over his face. In desperation he bent over his board 
and began to try to draw the amazing figure. Those heavy 
tubes which were her arms and legs—how was he to relate 
them to that swelling stomach and torso? The breasts, curved 
and globular as the breakfast-cups on the L.M.S. Railway, 
seemed impossibly difficult, with their nightmarishly large 
purple-pink nipples. He felt dimly that there must be some- 
thing wrong with the nipples, that they must be swollen; he 
was even afraid that before the end of the lesson they would 
have spread a little further up the smooth white globes of flesh. 

Busily he fell to drawing the head, the only part at all 
familiar to him. He had just outlined the dark untidy mass of 
square-cut hair and was beginning on Madame David’s 
softening and ageing cheeks and lips when the half-hour 
struck. Two jangling notes sounded from the school clock. 
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Madame David unhitched her arm and leg so that they fell 
against her with a soft thud. 

‘I think a little rest, eh?’ she said, smiling to include the 
whole class and still munching her nuts. Then she drew her- 
self up slowly, stretching out her arms and tautening her whole 
body, so that a tremor went over her wide surfaces of flesh. 
She reminded him of a dog who suddenly becomes rigid and 
taut in the presence of another. 

The students put down their pencils or brushes and relaxed. 
Some hunched their shoulders and lolled against the walls, 
others gathered round the stove where they carried on an 
animated conversation with Madame David. She was now 
dressed in a feathered peignoir, very much the worse for wear. 
Sections of mauve flesh could be seen through the rents in the 
dingy silk. She wore it impressively, allowing it to slip from her 
shoulders and only gathering it together with one hand on her 
bosom. She held her head well back and laughed and smiled, 
making her mouth into that hard, very square shape which is 
used by trained singers. The plucked eyebrows danced up and 
down; there was much eye-work as she told the story of how 
she once looked after a little boy and taught him to box. 

‘I made an athlete of him!’ she chanted gaily, throwing back 
her hair. She pronounced the ‘th’ in ‘athlete’ as ‘t’. What was 
her curious accent? Was it French or Polish or Jewish or all 
three? Robert could not decide. 

He was listening to her carefully now; gradually he edged 
nearer and nearer to her circle. Although he had been at the 
art school for a month he was still rather nervous of the other 
students. Some of them showed surprise to see him in the Life 
Class so soon, but they were kind to him, only joking and 
chaffing in a friendly way, as they made a little more room 
round the stove. It was habit that drove people to the stove. 
The room was much too hot already for people in their clothes. 

Madame David looked at him rather disconcertingly as she 
finished her story. There was no pretence about her stare; she 
was assessing him physically. Her gaze rested finally on his 
small feet with their high arches. She could see the whole 
shape clearly, for he wore sandals which only consisted of 
straps and soles. 
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‘You ought to be a ballet dancer,’ she said emphatically. 
‘You could do springs like Nijinsky.’ 

Terrified of showing any pleasure at this remark, he turned 
his head away and muttered something gruffly. 

‘How old are you?? Madame David demanded. 

‘Eighteen.’ 

‘Ah, perhaps a little old, but you might do something if you 
worked hard.’ 

Obeying a sudden impulse, she let the peignoir fall to the 
ground; then she began vigorously to slap her biceps and 
thighs. The soft middle-aged flesh trembled at her brutality, 
but she did not care, she was demonstrating the exercises for 
a ballet-dancer and a boxer. She swung her legs and arms, 
swivelling her torso in a miraculous curve at the same time. 
The stomach undulated, the breasts rose and fell. She was © 
triumphant and magnificent. 

The students watched in admiration; even the ones who 
were tempted to laugh seemed impressed at the same time and 
their amusement died away as their interest grew. It was im- 
possible to tell what Madame David would do next. 

At last, laughing and panting, she threw herself down on 
the cushioned dais. 

‘And this is supposed to be a rest!’ she gasped out between 
breaths. 

She lay there for a few moments, then she looked up at the 
clock and became businesslike. 

“Time’s up!’ she cried girlishly, as she sprang to her 
feet: 

‘Now for some naughty ones for the fashion designers!’ She 
winked so extravagantly that Robert almost expected her 
heavily mascaraed eyelashes to become entangled and stuck 
together. He wondered what she was going to do. She dived 
into the model’s changing cubicle and came out wearing 
nothing but a suspender-belt. Pulling the elastic away, she let 
it snap back against her flesh with a resounding smack. She 
laughed loudly at this result and the whole class laughed 
with her. 

‘Short poses,’ she announced, taking up a position. ‘Next 
time I put on my stockings, then something else—you know 
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what—I forget the name. Strip-tease, only the other way 
round!’ She ended with another enormous wink. 

Robert turned his paper over and tried to get something 
down. He knew that he would have to be very quick. The 
realization of the shortness of the pose made him uneasy and 
flustered. He found himself concentrating stupidly on the 
fastenings which dangled round Madame David’s thighs. Then 
the door opened and Mr. Bridgeman came in. 

He stopped by each ‘donkey’ or easel for a moment, some- 
times drawing a little diagram, sometimes only muttering a 
few words and passing on. Robert waited for him in sweating 
anxiety. He was horribly ashamed of his drawing and he tried 
blindly to hide it from the master by leaning forward and 
almost crouching over it. 

‘Let me see what you’ve been doing,’ Mr. Bridgeman said, 
mildly enough. Robert sat back and smiled shamefacedly. He 
could say nothing and waited for the master to speak. | 

‘This is just fun,’ Mr. Bridgeman said at last. ‘I don’t mind 
your having fun, but it isn’t the way to learn drawing.’ 

He took the pencil from Robert’s hand and sat down on the 
‘donkey’. Robert stood over him, watching uneasily. 

‘In drawing you must learn to construct, not just to depict 
surfaces,’ Mr. Bridgeman started to draw in a corner of 
Robert’s paper. Madame David was soon turned into a series 
of tubes which exaggerated and brought out her volume and 
stance. Mr. Bridgeman suddenly got up in the middle of his 
drawing and passed on, saying no more. 

Just as Robert was about to begin again, the pose came to an 
end, and Madame David disappeared once more into her 
little box. The heat in the room was becoming stupefying. It 
made Robert’s head buzz. The dust-laden atmosphere, thick 
with the smell of the stove and the students, seemed to coat 
the inside of his nostrils. 

Madame David danced out in her black silk stockings, look- 
ing depraved and jolly. She seemed an impossible mixture— 
a benevolent Beardsley woman—a good-natured vixen. She 
held her hands coquettishly and pointed one toe in a graceful, 
dainty pose most unsuitable to her. Robert thought that she 
would now be good to paint, for the black stockings brought 
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out the pearly, nacrous quality of her flesh and made the 
mauve tint acceptable. 

He fumbled through the rest of the lesson, trying to get 
some sort of scribble down each time, before Madame David 
put on yet another garment. In the days in the Life Room 
that were to follow he was to learn that Madame David was 
almost the only model who was alive and human. Many of 
the others seemed drugged, apathetic, enveloped in a mist. 

The class broke up noisily, there was a sudden surge of 
animal life in the students. They banged their boards noisily 
as they put them away. Girls pushed back their hair and 
reddened their mouths, and men tap-danced clumsily and sang. 
Billings, the good-looking lame boy with the aggressive chin, 
sang Trees with passion. He always did. 

Robert made his way down to the lavatories, where rows of 
people were washing their brushes in the basins. The soap was 
being thrown along the line with much swearing and laughing. 
Each man ran his brushes round the hollow which had been 
made in the soap, then he rubbed the brush vigorously on the 
palm of his hand, making various coloured foams, one after 
the other. 

Robert did not wait to wash the black lead off his hands; 
he went down to the refectory dirty as he was, and bought 
‘milk with a dash’ and two huge shortbread biscuits. One or 
two North Country students seemed to consider these biscuits 
an extravagant luxury. They twitted him now, as he sat down 
at the long table, on his liking for them. 

“Twopence for a biscuit!’ one said. ‘I wouldn’t pay twopence 
for a biscuit when they give you a whole plate of soup for that!’ 

‘But you don’t want soup at teatime,’ Robert suggested. 

‘Why not?’ the other asked, and he managed to put into 
this question the intimation that he thought Robert impossibly 
affected and refined in not considering soup for tea. 

There was little more conversation. The North Country 
students continued to talk amongst themselves—such a 
mixture of bawdiness, housewifery gossip on substantial meals 
and good lodgings, and their progress in their art-teachers 
course—the urns hissed, and the waitresses joked or were rudé 
as the students streamed up to the counter to buy. - 
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Robert left early: going down the long passage, he pushed 
open the swing doors and stood amongst the sooty bushes. It 
was already dark outside; lights winked and glittered and the 
trams sent out electric sparks. He passed through the entrance 
gates and walked to the ’bus stop. Other people were gathered 
there in an unhappy knot. All their faces seemed worn down 
with pain and ugliness. He could not bear to look. He felt the 
wave of gloom and despair sweeping over him. He jerked his 
feet about to stop it and threw out his hands, turning his head 
from side to side, as if to shake off his trouble. 

When the ’bus drew up he climbed the stairs and sat right 
in front. He watched the people on the pavements and the 
shopkeepers in their lighted windows. It was nearly closing- 
time; there was a final bustle before the shutters went up. He 
noticed again those unpleasant pink lights with which the 
butchers illuminated their meat. The warm boudoir-pink glow 
made the raw pieces of dead animal even more horrible. 

He got off the ’bus at the Green Man and started to walk 
over the Heath. In the distance he could just see the last 
glimmering of the Ranger’s House and the gates of Greenwich 
Park. It was windy on the heath and far away, as if in a deep 
valley, seemed to lie the whole of London. In the air above 
hung that puce glow which always gave Robert a slight sense 
of wonder. He thought it one of the most extraordinary colours 
in the world, and often tried to define it, saying that it was 
like the curious purple of a burnt-out fire-grate. 

In Chesterfield Walk the lovers had already congregated. 
Each bench was occupied, sometiines with two couples; and 
under the heavy, ancient trees, which now afforded no extra 
shadow, men and girls still leant against the painful, corru- 
gated bark as they had done in the summer. 

Robert walked over the gravel behind the seats. If ever he 
learned how to draw he wanted to make a picture of the lovers 
under the trees in the dark. The problem of the night setting 
never ceased to tease him. He could see in his mind’s eye the 
grouping of the lovers—the darkness fusing them into pyra- 
mids, two-headed ghosts, and strange pagodas—but how was 
he to recreate the actual darkness? 

He walked down Croom’s Hill, passed the Catholic church, 
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and came to his lodgings. His room was in a Queen Anne 
house which had been altered and refitted in the later 
eighteenth century, in the Regency, and again towards the 
end of Queen Victoria’s reign. Now it was a guest-house with 
hot and cold water in the bedrooms. The basin in Robert’s 
room cut into the high wainscot brutally. He hated to look at 
the fine thick wood gouged and cut out to make a passage for 
the snake-like pipes. Around the rest of the wainscot he had 
balanced his old green and gold plates and, close to his bed, a 
whole row of brilliant oranges. Sometimes in the early morn- 
ing, he would fall on these oranges greedily, eating them one 
after another or squeezing the delicious juice from three or 
four of them into his tooth-glass. Then he would bring back 
more oranges the next evening to replenish his line along the 
wainscot. 

The chief glory of Robert’s room and the object which had 
decided him in coming to the house, was the Adam’s mantel- 
piece which stood across one corner. The extreme refinement 
of its detail made one think that it was moulded in composi- 
tion and not carved in wood. It looked a thoroughly com- 
mercial product of the late eighteenth century, but how 
attractive it was! How ‘elegant’ and ‘chaste’! That there were 
probably ten thousand other mantelpieces with bas-reliefs of 
ram’s heads, swags, husks, and quivers of arrows made from 
the same moulds did not matter in the least. 

A squat little gas-fire stood on the old, cracked marble 
hearth. All the rest of the room, including the high wainscot, 
had been repainted a thick pinkish grey, but the mantelpiece 
had been reverently left shabby, with half a dozen different 
coats of paint showing on the most worn and polished surfaces. 

The only window, which looked out on to the park, was 
charming. It was really a triptych—the largest light with semi- 
circular head in the middle, flanked on each side by little slits 
only three panes high and one across. Miss Middlesborough, 
who owned the house, said that the little slits had been blocked 
up when she bought the house; they had only been discovered 
when her architect brother went round methodically, knocking 
all the walls with his stick. He heard the hollow sound, tore 
away the wall-paper and the canvas on which it was stretched, 
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and there were the little openings stuffed with old rubbish and 
newspaper but still complete with their thick wooden sash 
frames and old glass. Outside the house the stucco covering 
had to be taken away; then the old curved glass let through 
the light again after, perhaps, a hundred years. 

As Robert lay in bed in the morning, he delighted to look 
through this distorting, mauvish glass. It twisted the trees in 
the park into shaky, watery shapes, and made any birds which 
flew across look jagged or worm-like. 

Little wheeled traffic passed up and down Croom’s Hill; 
the chief noise was the ringing of feet on the pavement and 
voices talking. Until far into the night couples or groups of 
people seemed to be going up to the heath or coming down 
from it. 

Now, as Robert entered his room, he pushed the window 
up at the top to shut out this sound, then he washed his hands 
and brushed his hair in preparation for supper. 

As he went downstairs to the dining-room he heard a faint 
twanging, and knew that Miss Middlesborough’s old father 
was playing his great golden harp in the basement. He played 
entirely according to his own whim and fancy, never having 
learnt to read music. The strains were unrecognizable as 
European melodies, but old Mr. Middlesborough would have 
it that they were hymns and sacred airs. Sometimes he would 
sing in high, goatish falsetto; then the whole effect was almost 
overwhelmingly bizarre and strange; especially if he could be 
seen as well as heard; for it would be discovered that he 
dressed for his harp-playing in an old corded dressing-gown 
and curious woollen cap which, together with his little square 
beard, lent him a strikingly Jewish and Old Testament 
appearance. 

Robert was the first down; he sat by the fire and waited. The 
dining-room was the least altered part of the house. The plain 
thick-moulded, early eighteenth century mantel, with its grey 
marble surround, held an Art Nouveau grate, but apart from 
this, and the window which had been added perhaps in the 
Regency, the room was as it had been planned. A heavy, 
indented cornice joined the ceiling to the walls richly; there 
were shutters and a seat to the original window and the door 
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was very wide with huge L-shaped hinges. So many coats of 
paint covered the woodwork that in some places the carving 
and moulding were almost lost sight of. 

Elsie, the maid, came in with the soup. She was a beautiful 
girl who managed to work for Miss Middlesborough and also 
to act as usherette in a cinema. Robert never understood how 
she did it. Tall, delicately thin and brittle-looking, she always 
wore her cheap, brilliant clothes charmingly. Now, as she 
came in with the soup, she had on a vermillion jersey with 
glass buttons, and a silly little sprigged apron tied over her 
navy-blue skirt. Her lovely transparent face, so very well 
painted and enriched, turned towards Robert as she put the 
plates down on the table. 

‘Good evening,’ she said guardedly, with only the beginning 
of a smile. 

Steps were heard crossing the hall; the door opened and the 
curate of St. Saviour’s came in. He was a pale flat-faced man 
of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, who smoked many cigarettes 
and spoke of himself as ‘the Reverend Parker’ in telephone 
conversations. He came from an industrial town on the borders 
of England and Wales, and always wore the very light grey 
flannel trousers which had been fashionable there in his early 
youth. 

He gave Elsie an extravagantly bold look, and said: ‘Hullo 
Beautiful!’ She bridled, and turned towards him in spite of 
herself. She seemed genuinely to despise him, yet she could 
not help taking notice of him. 

“Who are you talking to?’ she asked, turning an elaborately 
blank stare on him. 

‘Who do you think, my dear?—him?’ he added, pointing 
at Robert with his nicotined finger and chortling at his own 
display of wickedness and perversity. 

Robert squirmed in his armchair and turned his face 
abruptly to the fire. The vulgarity of the ‘Reverend Parker’ 
was insufferable. He remembered the one horrible occasion 
when he had gone into the lovely Hawksmoor church and 
found this creature mouthing and apeing, his unpleasant voice 
made far more repulsive by a top-dressing of ecclesiastical 
refinement. 
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It was in vain that Robert told himself not to be bourgeois 
and reactionary; nothing could reconcile him to beings of this 
type. It was not snobbishness that made him hate them; it was 
their snobbishness that he hated; their pitiful little shams; their 
cloak of what they fondly imagined to be aristocratic wicked- 
ness and daring; their appalling assumption that they were as 
good as he was, if not better. 

Robert laughed to himself as this last thought passed 
through his head. His conceit always tickled him. But he still 
found it good not to dislike the ‘Reverend Parker’ for any 
reason but that of his insensitive stupidity and pretentious- 
ness. 

Parker was now twitting Elsie on her lack of response to his 
gay salutation. 

‘I don’t know why you say things like that, Mr. Parker,’ she 
answered flatly. 

‘Why shouldn’t I say good evening to a pretty girl?’ Parker 
gave an exaggerated leer. 

‘Why don’t you just be yourself?’ asked Elsie, with detach- 
ment, as she left the room. 

‘Funny girl, that!’ said Parker to Robert, ‘can’t take a bit 
of fun as it’s meant. When she brings my breakfast up in the 
morning her face never changes if I say something bright; she 
just puts the tray down, says “good morning” and leaves the 
room.’ He mused for a moment, then added: 

‘I suppose she’s nervous at me taking notice of her.’ 

This suggestion was so outrageous that Robert felt relieved 
when he found that he need not answer, for Miss Calthrop 
entered at this moment and Parker immediately began to talk 
to er: 

‘Good evening, your ladyship, and how are your patients?’ 
he said. Miss Calthrop was the Lady Almoner in a hospital, 
which always seemed to amuse him. 

‘They’re as well as can be expected; and how are your 
parishioners, Mr. Parker, if I may ask?’ 

‘Oh, I suppose they get along as best they can. I never see 
anyone but old women in church—and a few young ones,’ he 
added after a pause, as if he owed it to himself not to underrate 
his powers of attraction. 
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‘The Vicar got all high and mighty this morning after early 
service because he could see my flannel bags below my 
cassock—said it wasn’t reverent, and I must get something 
dark—damned if I will!’ 

They sat down now at the table, for Miss Calthrop said that 
her two friends, who also had rooms in the house, were out to 
dinner. 

The food was well-cooked and appetizing. Elsie served them 
in perfect silence, and Parker talked loudly about his fiancée. 

‘Every time I see her she tells me she’s got something more 
for our future home. It’s frightful, Miss Calthrop; a man feels 
tied hand and foot when his fiancée keeps collecting more and 
more stuff together. I’m quite weighed down under all her 
wardrobes and carpets and toast-racks.’ 

‘You’re a very lucky man,’ said Miss Calthrop, heavily 
defending her sex. ‘And you ought to be extremely grateful 
that you have'such a provident girl for your future wife.’ 

‘Oh, I’m grateful all right,’ said Parker, with mock resigna- 
tion. Robert knew in a moment why he could not bear him— 
it was because he was always approximating himself to some 
character in cheap fiction—now he was the long-suffering, her- 
pecked male. It was really too disgusting. Robert remembered 
the wonderful phase in Lord Chesterfield’s Advice to His Son 
—the bit about hating fools so profoundly because in their 
company he always felt himself a fool. 

Robert felt utterly humiliated at having to eat with such a 
creature. With what thankfulness he saw him go out of the 
room after Miss Calthrop! He sat down again by the fire, 
blissfully alone once more. Miss Middlesborough came in with 
a cup of coffee for him. He thanked her, and then burst out: 
‘That Mr. Parker is really too appalling!’ 

‘He is a little bumptious, isn’t he?’ agreed Miss Middles- 
borough. ‘But he isn’t a nuisance in the house, and he’s quite 
kind to people in his way.’ 

Miss Middlesborough went out of the room again, and 
Robert leant towards the book-case to read the titles. A Greek 
lexicon, some early bound Chamber’s Journals, Thackeray’s 
Virginians, several obscure novels, and the Essays of Elia stood 
closely packed together. Robert chose the Lamb, and started 
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to read about the wonderful old house in which the child used 
to roam. It was exactly what he loved to read about, so he 
quite forgot his surroundings until the front door bell rang. 
It was very loud, and he could not help noticing it, but he did 
not imagine it had anything to do with him, until the dining- 
room door opened and Gerard Hope stood in front of him. 

He jumped up from his chair, looking a little too surprised 
for absolute politeness. He had only been spoken to by Hope 
on the day before, when they had both found themselves alone 
in the antique room. It had been towards the end of the day, 
and Robert was the only one still trying to draw the Clapping 
Faun. Hope, a senior student, had come in to arrange a still- 
life group for one of the evening classes, for to act as pupil- 
teacher was part of his Course. 

He looked across at Robert and saw De Profundis lying on the 
‘donkey’ in front of him. 

‘What d’you think of that?’ he asked, smiling. 

‘Not very much; I bought it off a stall at lunch-time. I’ve 
read somewhere that it was all cut about before it was pub- 
lished. That’s what’s wrong with it, I expect—most of it’s left 
out!’ 

They both laughed and went on talking about Oscar Wilde. 
Neither of them knew very much, and there were pauses. 

‘What do you do in the evenings?’ Hope asked at last. 

A little taken aback by the direct question, Robert answered 
hurriedly: ‘Oh, I don’t know, I read and go for walks over the 
heath.’ 

‘That sounds rather gloomy. Don’t you ever get depressed?’ 

‘Sometimes—but I don’t think it’s what I do that makes me 
depressed.’ 

‘What is it then?’ asked Hope rather sharply. 

Robert could not answer, and again there was a slight 
pause. 

‘I have to spend most of my evenings going round to my 
various friends and cheering them up,’ said Hope, showing a 
little too much gaiety and brightness. 

It was now clear to Robert that Hope wished also to come 
and cheer him up one evening, so he was prepared for the 
next question: ‘Where abouts do you live?’ 
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‘T have a room in an old house in Croom’s Hill. Do you 
know it?—opposite Greenwich Park.’ 

‘Oh, I know it quite well; I live fairly near there myself. 
How far up or down the hill are you? What is the number of 
the house?’ : 

Robert told him with that slight feeling of reluctance which 
comes when another has been working hard for information. 
He got up, put away his drawing board, and said, ‘Good night’ 
rather more abruptly than he would ordinarily have done. 

Now there was Hope, in the doorway, waiting to be 
welcomed. 

‘I just thought I’d look in to see if you were at home, since 
I was out in this direction,’ he said breezily, as he took off his 
gloves. 

Robert held out his hands to take Hope’s coat and then 
pulled another chair up to the fire. Hope sat down and held 
his hands to the flames, Robert noticed that his nails were very 
clean and very carefully filed. This surprised him, for art 
students generally had nails black with pencil dust or grue- 
somely coloured with Slizanne crimson or some other staining 
colour. Hope’s hands too were very smooth and white with 
only a very few dark hairs on them; and this also was sur- 
prising, for his small round head was covered with almost black 
hair, and although he could be no more than twenty his jowl 
and upper lip were already swarthy and rough with shaving. 

He suddenly looked up at Robert and Robert was able to 
notice that his eyes were of a quite clear blue-grey. They held 
a curious glittering expression which was too bird-like or 
lizard-like to be comfortable. 

‘I’ve just had some coffee,’ said Robert, looking at his empty 
cup. ‘Wouldn’t you like a cup too? I’ll goand ask Miss Middles- 
borough.’ But as he got up to go to the door, Miss Middles- 
borough came in bearing a tray with coffee pot and milk and 
biscuits on it. 

‘I thought your friend might like something hot, and I don’t 
suppose you'd say no to another cup either!’ she said, smiling at 
Robert. 

They both thanked her warmly, as people do when their: 
wishes have been granted with no effort on their part. Robert 
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enjoyed pouring out the coffee. He passed the biscuits to Hope 
and they settled down to talk. Hope seemed determined to 
interest and amuse his new acquaintance. He started on the 
topic of the public schools—always so fertile a field for 
anecdotes of the ridiculous and the sexy. From this he jumped 
in some way to the supernatural, and Robert suddenly found 
himself listening intently to an experience which had befallen 
Hope. The scene (at least in Robert’s mind) was an ancient 
school-yard with a church on one side and the ruins of a 
priory on the other. Hope was there with a countryman and 
two dogs. They seemed to be waiting for something. Soon a 
shape, eddying and swirling and menacing appears through 
the broken arches of the Priory. The dogs bristle and bare 
their teeth. The countryman runs forward with a heavy stick, 
and Hope closely follows him; only to find that the menacing 
shape is made by the smoke from a smouldering fire left by 
some gypsies who have camped amongst the ruins. 

At the end of the story Hope smiled, and Robert tried to 
hide his disappointment at the anti-climax; for at the be- 
ginning of the story his interest had been gripped. 

‘It didn’t really happen to me at all, you know!’ Hope said 
complacently. ‘I wrote it for a Somerset magazine and they 
printed it last month.’ 

Angry and confused at having shown so clearly his belief in 
the fiction, Robert turned red, and said: 

‘You completely took me in.’ Then, before he realized what 
he was doing he held his wrist out and looked at his watch. 
It was well past midnight and he suddenly knew that he had 
enjoyed Hope’s visit, for otherwise the hours would not have 
melted away thus rapidly. 

‘It’s frightfully late,’ he said gaily. “Do you think you’ve lost 
your last ’bus or tram or train or whatever you travel by?’ 

He was yet to learn that Hope never missed *buses or trains 
—unless he had planned to. 

‘Oh, no, there are several more yet,’ Hope answered calmly, 
‘anyhow, I can always walk if I do miss the last one.’ 

They both got up, and Robert helped Hope into his coat. 
Softly he drew the huge bolts of the front door and undid the 
unwieldy chain. The whole house was sleeping. 
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He walked down the steps with Hope and their feet went 
ringing over the pavements together, for a little way, they said 
good-bye at the corner, and Hope asked Robert to come to his 
house for their next meeting. 

Robert ran back, thinking of how stimulating this new 
friend was. ‘He actually tries to be interesting and amusing to 
other people!’ he said to himself in wonder. He as yet only saw 
this as a virtue. 
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ERIGE COR TUUM AD ME IN 
CAELUM 
Divers soe 


I 


Lift up your eyes on high, 
under the sky— 

indeed? 

watch planets swerve and lend 
lustre to partner-planet, 

as they serve 

magnetic stress and turn 
subservient to your hands, 

your will that guides 

majestic cycle of obedient tides? 


lift up our eyes to you? 

no, God, we stare and stare, 
upon a nearer thing 

that greets us here, 

Death, violent and near. 


THINK OF YOU INZA=TIME OF 
STORM 


BRENDA CHAMBERLAIN 


We passed one evening together in a village by the sea. 
You said: Life is spent preparing for a journey. 
To-night and every night since then 
An ocean flows between us. Grey hairs already 
Frost your head. O friend, lover, 
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Thousands of miles away; when shall we lie 
In each other’s arms, or was our meeting the end, 
Under the wave’s anger, in the rain and wind? 


Can you reach my side 
To make me your bride 
Or must the flowers of death 
Be my wedding wreath? 


Night fills me with thoughts of you. 

If I were the moon 

And you were Endymion 

Guarding your flock below the snowline, 
I could say: Rest in my sight. Sleep 

In godlike peace. Under my light 
Stretch your unageing limbs. 

I cannot cast a spell 

Like the white moon. 

Before I am old, wrinkled and yellow, 
Return to me over the waves, 

For you have been gone a long time: 
And birds are crying in the winter fields. 


“THE “STORY "OT *O RET E Ul oee 
(Broadcast on the Third Programme 19th, 25th March, and 11th April) 


by Maurice CARPENTER 


I 


... He was a poet 

whose ring of words had power over 

all matter, all nature. The atoms of the earth 

danced to his harping, all the living cells 

in air and water quivered to his rhythm. 

Diamonds danced like doves, the trees in circles 

swayed to the sound of his song; all animals, 
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antelopes, lions, tigers and tiny mice, 

leopards and loping hares, hyaenas, horses, 

leaned on his tree of song, and did not know 

bare tooth, slavering tongue, bright claw, shining blood, 
nor sniffed the tender wind for the fragrance of prey. 
All was harmony; the coloured birds, circling 

in pairs made patterns, heron and cormorant, 

oriole and raven, black and gold. Finches 

in hawthorns swarmed in charms. The hungry cat 

lay smooth and sleeping. There flowed from Orpheus 
the symphony of all living. He built a golden age 

out of the incantation of the word. 

This is the tale of how he lost his power. 

(For poets keep a green world in their skulls 

living on dreams that do not touch us) He made a girl 
out of that golden age; she was as good 

as love and peace could make her. That image 

he pinned to a living person... 


II 


Do I tell you what you saw or what I know? 

The facts of falsehood or the truth of fiction? 

Is this earth, this empty sea a photograph 
uncoloured, uninspiring? Underneath 

move deeper myths and symbols, gods and heroes 
older than time. We know there is an ocean 
under the mind; these images live there 

forever, terrible, disturbing, huge. 

Sometimes a bright fin winks the surface 

and disappears. I tell you nothing dies. 

She lies in the shadow country, all our hope 
folded inside her. This I know. When Orpheus 
returned, his song grew shrill as a winter 

wind that moans and mourns in the hills 
whistling his despair. All the summer trees 

began to shed their leaves. The flowers wilted. 
The little animals put on white coats 

and hibernated into holes. Orpheus turned from us 
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and looked into despair. Oh it was then 
the world grew old and bitter as it is 
to-day! The animals saw red. The bird 
knew blood on claw. The little ones knew fear. 
The eagle dived. The hawk hovered. The bomber 
drummed and thudded. After that men were cruel 
ereedy and glazed of eye. 

(This is fantasy) 
There is a truth in fantasy, my dear. 
She died. That’s fact. That there was a golden age 
is obvious as the blossom on the tree. 


roy 
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N presenting to Lady Mary Lowther the selection which he 

had made from the poems of Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, 
Wordsworth paid his patron’s daughter an exquisite compli- 
ment, for these poems were the most elegant, the most 
vivacious, the most delightfully feminine that had yet been 
written by an Englishwoman. It was not Wordsworth’s custom 
to give appreciation readily—though he was by no means the 
cantankerous disparager of other men’s verses that has been 
sometimes represented—and the gift to Lady Mary implied no 
perfunctory praise of a fellow-poet. For the most part Words- 
worth’s praise was reserved for the acknowledged great ones: 
there was nothing very bold in confessing a delight in Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, or even Daniel; for the present neglect 
of him is evidence of a critical insensibility peculiar to our 
own age, and Wordsworth might quote his poetry on occasion 
without causing any surprise. But to delight in the poetry of 
the Countess of Winchilsea was less to be expected in that, or 
in any other age, since, whatever her excellences, she cannot 
reach the company of these others. 

Yet her excellences are many-—more perhaps than Words- 
worth saw. Her poetry has other claims on our admiration 
than the mere provision of those ‘new images of external 
nature’ for which Wordsworth picked out the Nocturnal Reverie. 
He might well have thought Fanscomb Barn too irreverent a 
parody of Milton, all the more so because it could be taken as 
a parody, by anticipation, of his own bucolics. And the taste 
which acclaims Lord Winchilsea’s improvements in his 
garden, whereby, in converting a mount to a terrace, he 
‘removes a mountain to remove a fault’, is scarcely compatible 
with that mystical apprehension of Black Crag rising up 
beyond Ullswater whichso much moved the young Wordsworth. 
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He, being a great poet, helped to create the taste of his 
age, but she, who was less, could but share the taste of hers. 
Yet in the reign of William and Mary, or in the reign of 
Anne, when Dorothy Osborne and her husband were living at 
Moor Park, and Anne Kingsmill and hers were laying out the 
gardens at Eastwell, taste was not obviously less assured than 
in the years when the Regent was busy with his stately pleasure 
domes at Brighton. Wordsworth might rejoice in the dis- 
covery of romantic sensibilities in an Augustan, but we, who 
have no need to excuse Lady Winchilsea for being of that age, 
are free to find in her poetry delights inadmissible by Words- 
worth. 

Anne Kingsmill was born the daughter of a Hampshire 
baronet in 1661. She became a maid of honour to Mary of 
Modena, along with Anne Killigrew and Catherine Sedley, 
in 1683, and in the following year she married Heneage 
Finch. He refused to take the oath of allegiance in 1688, and 
retired with his wife to Eastwell, in Kent, the seat of his 
nephew, whom he succeeded as fourth Earl of Winchilsea in 
1712. To judge from Lady Winchilsea’s poetry their marriage, 
though childless, was entirely happy until she died in 1720. 

Such is the brief record of an enviably quiet and contented 
life, spent in an age no longer tormented by the religious and 
political fanaticism of the Civil War and Commonwealth. 
The Restoration implied more than the return of King Charles 
to the throne, for with him was restored something of the 
Elizabethan tolerance and urbanity. Elizabeth had controlled 
the passions that had disclosed themselves in the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries and the Marian persecution: her subjects 
habitually saw their lives whole, and delighted in the things 
that make life graceful—in fine clothes and silver and houses, 
in dance and song, in the stately formality of a Royal Pro- 
gress, in the no less formal eloquence of a sonnet, in the 
polished wit of an epigram, or the jewelled perfection of a 
miniature. They transferred to the stage the terrifying passions 
that had destroyed the previous generation: the treason of a 
Bolingbroke, the ambition of a Macbeth were emotions they 
preferred to recollect in tranquillity and to record in poetry. 
Essex was admired until he showed himself a fanatic, but then 
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he found himself alone in an age with too recent memories of 
his like. 

The splendours of the age of Elizabeth had been smashed by 
the iconoclasts, and it was not to be wondered at that now, 
when the Puritan fury had subsided, a new age of reasonable- 
ness and wit should succeed. The fanatic cannot tolerate wit, 
for it pricks the inflated self-importance by which he is sus- 
pended above the rest of mankind; and he can no more endure 
the drama than a drunken man can endure to see his image 
in a mirror. But in the years when Anne Kingsmill was grow- 
ing through childhood to maturity it was no longer thought 
immoral to delight in dress and adornment, in dance or drama 
or painting. Life had become civilized again, a gift to appre- 
ciate, not a task to be undertaken. Hobbes, contemplating the 
first half of the century, might well decide that the life of man 
was nasty, brutish, and short, but this was not the opinion of 
the generation born when King Charles had already brought 
back from its exile in France something of the temper that 
the Elizabethans had known. 

Lady Winchilsea wrote, as Sidney and Donne, and many 
of that company had written, to please her friends and to 
amuse herself. For her, as for them, the writing of poetry was 
one of the accomplishments that made life more comely and 
more delightful, also perhaps more intelligible; but she wrote 
principally because she liked making verses, and she shared 
no more than Sidney or Donne in the passionate didacticism 
of Spenser, Milton, and Wordsworth. This is not to say that 
her poems lack substance: they reveal a woman who was glad 
to accept much in the life of her age, but who was far from 
submitting to standards which it might easily have imposed. 
She was not so much awed by its military glories that she 
would share in worship at its ‘mistaken shrine’, of its ‘false 
idol honour’: to her war meant not the winning of fame, but 
the destruction and degradation of life, and she viewed this 
masculine world with disgust and pity. Neither was she dis- 
posed to concede that 


a woman that attempts the pen 
Is an intruder on the rights of men. 
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For she saw no reason why a woman’s ‘outmost art and use’ 
should be ‘the dull manage of a servile house’, or why she 
should be restricted to accomplishments more customary than 
the writing of poetry. But she had no wish to invade man’s 
province, and the best of her poems no man could have 
written—they are as feminine as the novels of Jane Austen: 


Whilst in the Muses’ paths I stray, 
Whilst in their groves and by their secret springs 
My hand delights to trace unusual things, 
And deviates from the known and common way; 
Nor will in fading silks compose 
Faintly th’ inimitable rose, 
Fill up an ill-drawn bird, or paint on glass 
The sov’reign’s blurr’d and undistinguished face, 
The threat’ning angel, and the speaking ass. 


Queen Elizabeth, the Countess of Pembroke, more recently 
‘the matchless Orinda’ and Mistress Anne Killigrew had 
written poetry in English, and poetry that was not negligible. 
But their poems, if printed anonymously, would not easily be 
attributed to women’s hands, and are not discoverably different 
from poems written by their male contemporaries. 

Fortunately it is not one of a critic’s duties to attempt to 
define femininity, but he may be invited to illustrate his mean- 
ing, and no task could be more welcome. Now obviously some 
poems, by their mere theme, must disclose the sex of the 
author: those addressed to her husband, such as the rather 
solemn Letter to Daphnis, April 2nd 1865, or the gay fantasy 
written at request of Mr. F. now Earl of W.; or poems in which 
she smiles at the supposed incongruity of being a female wit. 
But Timely Advice to Dorinda might be the title of half a hundred 
poems of the century: there is nothing exclusive to Lady 
Winchilsea in that. Then read the poem: 


Dorinda, since you must decay, 
Your lover now resign, 

As Charles that empire gave away 
He saw would soon decline. 
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Tis better in the height of power 
Thus with your sway to part, 
Than stay till that more fatal hour 

Of his revolted heart. 


For wit but faintly will inspire 
Unless with beauty join’d, 

And when our eyes have lost their fire 
Tis useless in the mind. 


Be then advis’d and now remove 
All further thoughts about it, 

Since youth we find too short for love, 
Though life’s too long without it. 


Could any man have written beyond the first stanza? I scarcely 
think so. Or Honour: this was a theme that had been treated 
in a variety of manners, from Hotspur’s to Falstaff’s, from 
Spenser’s to Lovelace’s, but never before in this manner, 
because never before by a woman. 


How dear is reputation bought ! 
When we the purchase pay, 

We set the sweets of life at nought, 
And make our joys away. 


One most. belov’d we often lose 
To pacify the crowd, 

And even complaisance refuse 
Not to be chaste, but proud. 


Though honour, which the world does awe, 
And makes our sex so nice, 

Its self no pedigree can draw 
But what’s derived from vice. 


Thus tyrants who, usurping, rise 
To fix them in that wrong, 
Do sharpest punishment devise 
For crimes from whence they sprung. 


Or again, for all the range of emotion in the many splendid 
apostrophes that had been made to Death, no man has con- 
trived the same blend of faith and terror and pathos, of 
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timidity and pity and calm resolution, as does Lady Winchil- 
sea; and perhaps no man had done so because no man had 
shared a woman’s view of death, until Lady Winchilsea wrote 
her sixteen simple lines. 

Consider, too, those images of external nature which 
Wordsworth praised in A Nocturnal Reverie: are not these ‘new’ 
especially because they were written by a woman? Would any 
man, except in a Wordsworthian recollection of childhood, 
have so readily admitted fright: 


When the loos’d horse now, as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing thro’ the adjoining meads, 
Whose stealing pace, and lengthen’d shade we fear, 
Till torn up forage in his teeth we hear? 


Other poets might have fashioned the incantation of ‘In such 
a night’, thrice repeated through the poem like an echo from 
the Elizabethan stage. And there are lines in the poem which 
Marvell might have written; he was as capable as Lady Win- 
chilsea, or as Wordsworth, of observing glow-worms, or 
ancient buildings, or nibbling sheep, and would not have dis- 
dained for his poetry the moment 


When in some river overhung with green, 
The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen. 


And indeed it is Marvell that Lady Winchilsea most often 
recalls, not because Marvell’s tense power of phrase and 
brilliance of imagery lack virility—far from it—but because 
in an age of fanaticism Marvell remained a balanced and 
civilized being, one who appreciated the art of living so well 
that he could declare a cause ‘too good to have been fought for’. 
(How accustomed we are to hearing that this or that cause is 
‘worth fighting for’; but have we ever, lately, had the wisdom 
and humanity of Marvell’s phrase?) His achievement was the 
greater partly because it was so much more difficult in the 
1650’s than in the 1700’s, for a man than for a woman, to 
refuse to be diverted by the trivialities of political passion. 
Whether Lady Winchilsea had read Marvell’s poems or not I 
neither know nor care to guess; the question has no possible 
importance. But they would certainly have enjoyed each. 
other’s poetry, and each other’s company. 
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Marvell’s garden, or the park of Appleton House, where he 
found seclusion from the turmoils of the time, are not at all 
unlike the ideal world which Lady Winchilsea describes in her 
Petition for an Absolute Retreat. If he had found himself where 


Grapes with juice so crowded up, 
As breaking thro’ the native cup, 
Figs, yet growing, candied o’er 
By the sun’s attracting power, 
Cherries, with the downy peach 
All within my easy reach, 


Marvell would not have seemed a stranger, though he and his 
hostess would not have agreed about the company they wished 
to keep. To Marvell 


Two paradises ’twere in one 
To live in paradise alone, 


but Lady Winchilsea included in her Petition this: 


Give me there (since heaven has shown 
It was not good to he alone) 

A partner suited to my mind, 

Solitary, pleas’d, and kind; 

Who, partially, may something see 
Preferr’d to all the world in me. 


She was the more fortunate. 

The Petition for an Absolute Retreat is one of the longest and 
most ambitious of her poems, and is also one of the best. Like 
many of her poems it is addressed to a friend (here, to the 
Countess of Thanet), whose company she also desired in her 
retreat from the fashionable world. It was that world with its 
talk of business, and wars, its news and rumours, with its 
exotic dishes and extravagant dress, its attitudes and affecta- 
tions—in a word, its vanity, that she rejected. Not there could 
she feel at home, but on her husband’s country estate. She was 
thoroughly English in her tastes and preferred the peace of 
the garden to the gaiety of London, preferred also (we may 
be sure) country clothes to London finery, so that to her 
acquaintance in London she was 

so rustic in her clothes and mien, 
’Tis with her ungenteel to be seen. 
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We might imagine her, in our own day, dressed in a tweed 
suit and busy with trowel or secateurs about her herbaceous 
borders, arranging the flowers in her rooms, managing her 
household with untroubled competence, yet finding time to 
be well-read, and to enjoy the conversation of her friends and 
guests. She translated from Tasso and from La Fontaine, 
whose fables suggested to her a manner of writing when 
‘weary of the Pindarick way’. In these fables her humour and 
her meticulous observation of birds and beasts and flowers 
find full scope; and The Owl describing her Young Ones does so 
with the lively delight that Lady Winchilsea must have shared 
when she saw 
the pretty Souls, 
With waddling steps and frowzy poles, 
Come creeping from their secret holes. 


How I wish that we might have her letters: surely they would 
be not at all inferior to Dorothy Osborne’s, for Lady Winchil- 
sea had much of her Rosalind-like charm, and more wit. Her 
love-letters would cover a briefer, less anxious period—unless 
we may detect a hint of anxiety in her description of herself, 
on her marriage licence, by a demure subtraction of five years, 
as ‘about 18’, but the letters she wrote during her married life 
could not fail to be delightful. 

Or so we may suppose from her poems, which often read 
like the letters, which they seem, at times, to have replaced. 
She visited Longleat, and wrote to Lady Worsley, ‘who had 
most obligingly desired my corresponding with her by letters,’ 
a long verse epistle in which elegance is never allowed to still 
vivacity. The splendid house ‘which above metaphor its 
structure rears’ is briefly mentioned, but Ardelia (so she often 
names herself, and is named of other poets)—Ardelia chiefly 
commends the gardens with their fountains, and terraces, and 
lawns, in order to compliment her host and hostess on the 
taste they had there shown. She ends with a couplet that 
perfectly sums all the delight she had had in her visit, and so 
leaves us with a picture of the three of them strolling through 
the newly improved grounds: 

Twas paradise in some expanded walk 
To see her motions and attend his talk. 
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An invitation to town was as unwelcome as the invitation to 
Longleat had been welcome, and in declining Ardelia describes 
the world of fashion with a skilled perception and malicious 
appreciation of character that anticipates Jane Austen. She 
disclaims any bent for the satire and detraction that so much 
occupied her more modish contemporaries: she had not, she 
says (and we may believe her), enough ill-nature joined to 
her wit. She portrays her friend Almeria as another Melantha, 
to whose distaste, when they go on an expedition, she presently 
stops the coach for, of all things, to go into a church. The scene 
is drawn with exquisite felicity: we see Almeria fluttering at 
the windows of her coach, eager to catch the admiration or 
envy of the beau monde. Alone in her coach, waiting for the 
unseasonably devout Ardelia, Almeria discusses her friend 
with one of her beaux who 


Stops, and as expected, all extols, 

Clings to the door and on his elbow lolls 
Thrusts in his head at once to view the fair 
And keep his curls from discomposing air. 


We are thus given a portrait of Ardelia: she is most tiresomely 
uninterested in Almeria’s efforts to make something of her; 
she disdains Almeria’s advice on dress, or where to shop; fails 
to notice the quality of the tea she is given to drink; refuses to 
prefer the latest plays to those of dull, old authors like 
Dryden, Etherege, and Lee. Besides, Ardelia has such démodé 
ideas on feminine beauty or masculine wit, is so Puritanical, so 
boorish. This contrast of sense and sensibility has lost nothing 
of its freshness or point; and the author of Miscellany Poems 
on several Occasions, written by a Lady, 1713, deserves to be re- 
membered with the author of a novel ‘by a Lady’ that was 
published in three volumes in 1811. 

And it should be some part of her praise that the greatest 
poet of her own day did not disdain to borrow from her a 
phrase which even in his glittering context still retained its own 
enchantment. For Pope it was the sophisticated rose of high 
summer that must bring the aromatic pain: but in Lady 
Winchilsea’s invention the flower was the cool, fresh jonquil of 
spring. The contrast is not without its relevance, for in the 
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poem where the line comes, a Pindaric on the Spleen, Lady 
Winchilsea is writing of the characteristic malady of the 
eighteenth century—I suppose we should call it maladjust- 
ment, and send for the psychiatrist. Her age was uncertain 
whether reason should rule, or whether it is and ought only to 
be the slave of the passions; but for Lady Winchilsea, as for 
Milton, the loss of innocence which led to this conflict was to 
be traced to the Fall of Man. The Spleen, she saw, was as 
much the cause of Almeria’s follies as of her own darker moods, 
when she was ready (for example) to listen to the hostile 
criticism of her verses which in others she would merrily rebut. 
And perhaps in her clear self-knowledge, in her recognition 
that for her salvation lay in those windings and that shade of 
her country house in Kent, she came closest of all to Words- 
worth. But whereas he wrote with the inspiration that he was 
writing for mankind, and when that failed wrote unworthily, 
Lady Winchilsea wrote for friends who shared her tastes and 
enjoyed her hospitality. She restricted herself to the world she 
knew, and wrote always within her range, but Wordsworth 
through his fervent ambition and passionate self-dedication 
was not always certain where he stood. His appreciation of her 
poetry, so unlike his own, and yet so strangely anticipating 
something of his style and of his understanding, is no aberra- 
tion of taste. It is also the most distinguished compliment ever 
made to the poetry of Lady Winchilsea: it is by no means more 
than she deserved. 
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H: was a man of no importance. He was convinced his 
existence made no difference to the world, even ona small 
scale. This state of things he bore without revolt. It did not 
make him neglect his social duties, as is usually the case, by 
generating in him bitterness, defiance, and finally indifference. 
He never thought of withdrawing from this world that refused 
to pay him any attention, but persevered in the normal 
course, led a sensible, gregarious life. A faithful and con- 
scientious employee who did not question where his place 
was, regardless of the fact that those who had appointed him 
there kept forgetting him and had no use for him. 

But several apparently insignificant incidents which came 
to mark his commerce with people made him look at the 
situation differently. Perhaps he had been mistaken, he 
thought; he had suspicions, he had reasons, which grew more 
convincing every day, to believe that he should reconsider the 
opinion he had of himself. Finally, the day came when he had 
to admit that his presence among people did make a difference. 
It was an obscure knowledge; it took him some time to define 
where the difference precisely lay. Then he discovered that he 
not only made a difference, but that there was something far 
more positive: a peculiar power emanating from him—he was 
inclined to believe there was not much good in it—but it was a 
real power, undeniably. 

He came to acknowledge that he was the happy possessor of 
the power to inspire boredom: pure, forceful, unadulterated 
boredom. 

He did not have to make any effort; it was sufficient to 
walk into a room and sit down among an assembly of people, 
large or small, it did not matter; preferably in a central 
position; there his emanations worked more effectively. Then 
he had only to apply his gaze to the faces that surrounded him; 
and without a movement, he made the difference; without 
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intervention of will, his secret power spread steadily, like a 
contamination, seeped in, like humidity. It was not long before 
every individual in the room became afflicted; the symptoms 
broke out, like stains, over each body successively; with a 
slight acceleration towards the end. Soon they were all sitting 
in a circle, meekly holding the sickly flower of boredom erect 
in their hand; a circular eruption of yellow flowers, with 
corollz meekly staring. That was the best moment of the whole 
process: this immobility, like a well-ordered group in a 
painting. Then the potent drug followed its course; after having 
first disarmed and paralysed, after having rendered itself 
master of the situation, it settled down to real action. The 
people were roused from their stupor by uneasiness, the circle 
broke, and disintegration insidiously set in. Each man was 
left to flounder alone in his thick pond. They made pitiful 
efforts to join themselves together again, but they had not the 
force. They stirred their limbs faintly, like flies in a shallow 
plateful of oil; disintegration could not be checked. One by 
one, their provisions, their reserves softened and sunk away. 
Then they succumbed to silence. 

The man who had spread this disaster would then rise and 
remove himself from the scene, carrying away his curious halo 
of dissolution. It hung about him loosely, moved when he 
moved, distinct and inseparable like your shadow; he some- 
times found difficulty in believing that it was his, and that he 
could not disassociate himself from it. 

This, then, was what his presence meant. He was surprised 
at first, and perhaps a little pained. But considering it was the 
only power he possessed, he could not afford to ignore it. It 
inevitably roused his interest. No matter what one had to say 
against it, it was a real power. 

He would often halt in the middle of streets or on the thres- 
hold of houses, reminding himself of his unusual gift, growing 
silently and intently aware of it, like a woman with a whole 
child alive in her belly; he would wonder what was to be done 
with it. But he did not have to wonder long; it was not 
difficult to interpret the inarticulate sounds of the dumb 
creature within him: the power wanted to be used. ‘I shall use 
you,’ he assented dispassionately, fixing his eyes on the desire 
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as if it were a duty. But in doing so, the eyes changed, came 
alive with the thin, sharp light of promised pleasure. He was 
tempted. 

He began with some preliminary tests, some reconnoitring 
in various directions. For instance, he accepted appointments 
with one man or one woman at a time, keeping the major 
groups for more advanced séances. The strange thing was that 
he sometimes forgot that his capacities were exclusively for 
boredom, and started off on his appointment with a certain 
shy hope and eagerness. But once he found himself seated at a 
table in a café opposite his acquaintance, with no other 
resource but his silence and the weight of his gaze, he came 
to his senses again, and realized that here was no question of 
pleasant, friendly meetings; he had been sent on a different 
errand. So he would set to work at once, leaving aside vain 
regrets and irrelevant expectations. He would begin by the 
treacherous question: ‘Well?’ which he had found to be the 
most infallible way of paralysing conversation. The operation 
proceeded smoothly after that; the acquaintance announcing 
after a while that strangely enough, he was in a bad mood to- 
day—‘an inexplicable depression,’ the acquaintance would 
mutter, ‘not really fit for company this evening.’ After a new 
pause, longer and not much pleasanter than the previous ones, 
the acquaintance felt the necessity of repeating his statement, 
agitatedly: “Don’t know what’s the matter with me to-day—’ 
His tormenter attended to him in silent solicitude while he 
was thus being divested of strength and vitality, and the world 
stripped bare of interest. Having undergone the operation, the 
acquaintance would rise, at a loss among the wreckage, and 
plead: ‘You must excuse me now,’ repeating unnecessarily: 
‘I really don’t know what’s the matter with me.’ Then they 
would part, and the man would walk back home, remarking 
soberly to himself that the experiment had been a complete 
SUCCESS. 

After a series of similar complete, but isolated successes, he 
felt justified in believing that the power was infallible, and 
that greater things could now be attempted. He began to lure 
people to his house, for that was where the festival of boredom 
should take place. 
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His house was an excellent asset. It was a dull, curtained 
house, which had been inhabited for generations by old people 
only. He did not feel cheated by this additional contribution 
coming from outside. He was not so presumptuous; for he had 
a vague suspicion that there existed other houses, large, white 
ones, with sunny rooms and firelit rooms, terraces, and the 
neighbourhood of the sea or of trees, which could laugh at 
boredom and give the yellow drug no chance to spread. But 
with his own house as an assistant, he felt secure; his power 
would reign here absolute. 

When the first visitors rang the bell of his house, he did not 
come down to them immediately, but withheld the meeting 
for a while. From the top of the staircase he watched the 
persons newly arrived pacing about the room or standing idly, 
examining engravings on the wall and smoking. They seemed 
at their ease; they viewed the house with distaste, perhaps, but 
it did not shake their confidence yet. 

He entered the room noiselessly, so as to catch them un- 
awares. But his sudden arrival did not upset them in the least. 
He was surprised at the incredible number of things they had 
to talk about. They produced them from what seemed an in- 
exhaustible fund. At each new topic of conversation he tried 
to make them understand that it was thin stuff, and that if it 
were to be properly dissected it would come to nothing; he 
tried to make them see that the fund could not possibly be in- 
exhaustible, that the bare bottom of it was bound to appear 
soon; for they had to be made to hit the bottom, to feel it 
emerging through the shallowness. 

The bell rang, announcing another arrival. They stepped 
into the doomed house with great alacrity, these new visitors; 
each one of them convinced that he was the bearer of good 
news, of exciting gifts. They opened the door breezily, and at 
the sight of the other people already there they threw out 
greetings and interjections of joyful surprise. ‘What luck to find 
you all here!’ It seemed as if this gathering of people in a room, 
waiting, encouraged them and doubled their social inspira- 
tion. How glad they were to see each other, to be together— 
‘the more the merrier,’ as people say. It was pitiful to see how 
they believed in this ‘the more the merrier’, how they thought 
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that the more numerous they were, the more they would talk 
and laugh and live, the more excitement and the more glamour 
for all, and certainvariety. Yet it only meant the more heavy and 
spectacular the shipwreck; the huge ship that carried all these 
people sinking ponderously among great, smooth, slow eddies. 

So it was with the new arrivals. So they stood naively on the 
threshold, believing they could handle the situation as no 
one else before them, and create something unforgettable out 
of this evening, and this gathering. Their faith and enthusiasm 
was a beautiful thing to see, but it was not a real power. The 
real creator was among them, but they did not know it. And 
thus, instead of conducting the orchestra as they had hoped, 
these confident people were made to sit in a circle; a circle, 
however, too large and too loose to contain anything; a circle 
without even a table or a stove in the middle of it, only the 
emptiness and the distance one had to cross in order to reach 
the interlocutors who sat opposite. One had to bend forward, 
not in whispers of intimacy, but in strain and tension, in an 
effort constantly interrupted by the similar efforts of other 
people stretching and calling for their own account. These 
efforts were repeated once or several times, according to the 
obstinacy of each person, but in the end they were all, all 
abandoned, without exception; and the disappointed people 
sat back in silence, wondering why they were sitting like this 
in a circle which was neither a target, nor a possible altar, 
nor a common point of contact, but mere space. Then the 
questions: why does one sit? why does one go to houses, then 
leave and go to other houses? Why does one meet and sit? 
why does one argue, and win arguments? why does one talk, 
once you come to think of it? In the end one is always silent. 
And so they began to meditate on the futility of things. 

Meanwhile, the day had declined into evening. The window 
panes reflected greyness; and all came down to greyness, in 
different shades; the walls lighter, the engravings still com- 
paratively white, the chairs and people distinctly darker; the 
objects standing in the farthest corners almost indiscernible, 
so that one had to stretch out a hand and grope. One moved a 
foot to find out where one was; one coughed discreetly to mark 
one’s place in the darkness. 
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Once they had finished ascertaining their positions and the 
greyness held no more mystery, they turned their faces mourn- 
fully towards the empty windows, and waited. They asked 
themselves uneasily at first: when will he bring in the lights? 
They repeated the question several times, growing strained 
and desperate. But by the time it grew too dark for them to 
distinguish each other’s faces, they gave in to a kind of relief. 
Now there could be no question of conversation. They were 
not expected to do anything in this darkness. Their vanity, 
their concern in doing well, were put to rest. They were 
relieved from responsibility. 

The chain of talk was thus definitely broken, and aban- 
doned; they had been tricked into this renunciation by the 
assumption that the lights would not come. Their host saw 
that he could safely turn the switches now, for the breach was 
probably irreparable, and they would not recover. 

‘I’ll put on the lights now,’ he said to them, standing above 
them motionless, touching the button absent-mindedly, touch- 
ing but not pressing it. They were at a loss; one of them 
suddenly felt like telling him not to press the button, but leave 
things as they were; then he thought the darkness was really 
not what one had come here for, and this condition was in 
no way satisfactory; and he said nothing. Another was about 
to cry out: “High time you put on those lights,’ then checked 
his exclamation and cursed himself for being such a fool as to 
feel excited about something which on second thoughts could 
in no way justify his frivolous expectations. 

So the lights were turned on, in the absence of comments, 
and they all writhed with despair, for it was obviously the 
wrong kind of lights. They shone from very high, in the 
middle of a bare ceiling; one naked electric bulb over their 
heads, and another one, rather unnecessarily, in the doorless 
hall. As before, there had been the query: what are we doing 
round this empty circle—so now there was: what are we doing 
under these high lights? for both the lights and the circle 
demanded a purpose, reminded one of a purpose, the way 
one is irritatingly reminded of a piece of music one has never 
heard. 

Yet they still thought that once the lights were turned on, the 
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conversation was bound to go on, someone was bound to 
make a start again; there was the law of continuity. But none 
had the courage they all attributed in turn to each other. The 
responsibility was silently shifted, passed on from man to man, 
like a ball, like in any game played in a circle; when the 
responsibility had gone round once, it was started off on 
another circle, and another; then the other way round—but 
that was not much of a variation. Then growing sick to death 
of their game, four of five of them decided to be the inaugu- 
rators, started talking all at once, and so made a mess of the 
whole thing. After this unhappy attempt, they were dreadfully 
ashamed of themselves, the five volunteers, and a little resent- 
ful: they assured the others with silent glares that they had 
done what they could, and now would have nothing more to 
do with the party. But they could not keep up the glaring very 
long; they soon had to cease this silent communication, which 
could lead nowhere, and from then on systematically avoided 
each other’s face. They concentrated instead on the crossing 
of their knees, on the keys they felt in their pockets, on the 
new position they would be allowed to take after a few 
moments had elapsed (so as not to seem too fidgety), all this in 
furtiveness and acute discomfort; except for the moments 
when they raised their eyes and fixed them directly on their 
host, accusing him, or secretly begging. But he sat quite 
motionless, with a pale uneasy smile on his lips. His gaze rested 
on the point of his knee in a fatalistic manner, as if something 
were being done to him. It was intentness and absent-minded- 
ness at the same time, like the stillness of a cat emptying its 
bowels in a hole in the garden. 

Then, as if he had received a secret command, he rose 
meekly and left the room, without, however, shedding his 
strained smile. ‘Now for a test,’ he said to himself as he closed 
the door behind him. It was necessary to let them remain for a 
while by themselves, to see the difference. He waited patiently 
outside the room until the necessary amount of time had 
passed. 

During these moments, the others found occasion to relax 
a little and move their limbs more freely. Someone made a joke 
about their looking as if they were going to a funeral, in a voice 
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slightly raucous from disuse. They were sensible enough not 
to laugh too loud at this moderately amusing remark; a certain 
amount of ease set in. One of them got up unaffectedly and 
pacing around hands in pockets, asked them whether they 
intended to go and visit Aspasia to-morrow, as she was ill. 
Again, they did not throw themselves at this question with 
unseemly greed; on the contrary, some chose to answer it, 
some not, and some turned on their chairs to discuss entirely 
different matters with their neighbours. 

Then a light of malice appeared in the eyes of the gayest, 
boldest creature of the company—clearly, he was about to say 
something disrespectful about their host (“have you ever seen 
such a bore!’—the phrase was already there on his lips), and 
then victory would have been complete, then they would have 
been saved for good, because that one phrase could change 
them into a conspiracy, an invincible alliance. But there was 
not time. Their host opened the door and walked back into 
their midst. 

He looked at them with a mixture of timidity and assurance, 
as if he weren’t at all certain of himself, but knew that there 
was some other independent, impersonal hand who would take 
care of things. But there was also something else; a small, 
hungry curiosity in his look; he said: ‘What were you talking 
about?’ but he passed over that question hurriedly, for it had 
been unintentional. He covered his mistake by saying im- 
mediately after: ‘I went in to see whether my mother needed 
anything,’ knowing that this statement would force them to 
simulate interest, and that they would fail. And indeed, dis- 
organized as they were, they had not one moment’s resistance, 
not even defiance, which is fitting in defeat. The thought of 
the sick mother oppressed them, they gloomily remembered 
whole lives sacrificed, in hospitals, to mothers who needed 
constant care; they remembered all the grey duties. One by 
one they returned to their places. The man who had paced 
round the room kicked about a little in reluctance, stood 
hesitating over the seated figures, then abruptly sat down too, 
for he had begun to feel like a ghostly footman at an official 
dinner-party, standing at the back of guests’ chairs in silent, 
unnecessary attendance. But he promised to himself to carry 
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out his purpose all the same, later perhaps—the purpose he 
had chosen while pacing across the room, of beating up a great 
passionate discussion in which all would irresistibly partici- 
pate, with shouts and contradictions and excitement, while he 
provoked them and led the movement in a clear, loud voice. 
He had chosen the phrase that would start it, and now guarded 
it jealously until the right moment. 

The host saw this hardening of his features, but was not dis- 
turbed; it was enough that he had made the first surrender of 
sitting down again with the others on the edge of the circle; it 
was enough that they had all sat down with him as before, for 
this action of sitting down was in itself so naked and deliberate 
that they were bound to grow conscious of it and ask them- 
selves where it would lead them; once more the tyranny of 
inexistent purpose. In the silence that followed the shuffle 
and scraping of chairs, he smiled round at them (‘here we 
are!’) and they smiled back—he nodded and they nodded in 
return, several times, and smiled again helplessly, bewildered 
by so much absurdity. In sudden panic they had to face the 
possibility of spending an eternity in senseless nods and smiles, 
for the last smile, the last nod could not be left unanswered, 
the game had to go on—the law of continuity. 

But there was still the man who hoped for a discussion; 
hoped against hope, that is to say. This silence would certainly 
make things difficult, he thought, but he was committed. He 
blinded himself and charged bluntly forward. ‘Let me hear 
your opinion, gentlemen, on the possible results of the coming 
elections.” Then he knew he had been mistaken; the phrase 
was too general (without mentioning its amazing pompous- 
ness); it was no stimulant. What could one answer? The 
answers scuttled away before the fallen question, forming an 
empty space around it. 

The others started up at this heavy thing thrown in their 
midst; then they leaned forward with great effort, waved their 
hands soundlessly, made agonized contortions of guilty im- 
potence. He was gripped by fearful remorse. “What have I done 
to them! Wasn’t it bad enough before?’ Then aloud, in his 
desire to help, he added: ‘For my part, it will be Zoros, with- 
out the shade of a doubt.’ For Zoros was a public enemy, 
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generally hated; they would be indignant at his preference. 
And indeed, for a moment the name of Zoros seemed to rouse 
them from their hebetude; they shifted and looked at each 
other in surprise. Meanwhile, the host smiled at them en- 
couragingly, convincing them that they could not hate Zoros 
to-night, or perhaps simply that it was wiser not to take the 
other man’s statement too seriously. After this secret con- 
sultation, they turned back to the speaker with the verdict; 
the verdict was in their faces, in the way they offered him flat, 
white, stupid faces that said: ‘We cannot hate, we cannot 
believe.’ Not a refusal, simply an avowal of utter incapacity, 
and, sadly enough, no use discussing it. ‘And yet—’ the man 
insisted, clasping his hands; ‘and yet—don’t you think? all 
the same? perhaps...?’ He appealed to them, clasping his 
hands, but the appeal could not be answered, and naturally, 
he took it badly. ‘They have abandoned me; I am stranded 
here, alone,’ and he could see nothing now but their large 
number, and how alone he was. He wished they would forget 
he had spoken and take him back. They should stop staring at 
him like that. He was ashamed. ‘I’ve done nothing—only said 
a few unimportant words; so stop staring now.’ 

And all the time they were staring at him for entirely 
different reasons: hoping in their immobility that he would 
go on, that something would come of him in the end. So that 
when he so pitifully retreated, they were defeated all over 
again, collectively. His downfall dragged them still further 
back, with an additional weight. They took their eyes off him 
then, and sent them sidling furtively once more along the legs 
of chairs, just above the ground, because his shame became 
unbearable. His hands were moist, they knew it without look- 
ing, his face hot and too large, his eyes terribly betraying; 
shutting them was no use—don’t shut your eyes, they cried— 
when one is in a room with people one has to behave. ‘Don’t, 
oh don’t,’ they cried mutely behind their averted faces, 
shutting their own eyes, for now they knew he was on the vere 
of breaking down in tears. ‘And stop expecting help from us,’ 
they said. ‘You know we can’t. Must you remind us like this of 
the lamentable state we have been reduced to? Ales can only 
share shame, any amount of shame.’ 
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But there was always the host, who leaned forward with his 
encouraging smile and said gently: ‘Yes? You were saying, 
about Zoros?’ Timidly he placed his deadly eyes on the speaker. 
The others appreciated his kindness (‘this poor man trying to 
arrange things’) but thought it was out of place. ‘Give it up. 
Let it end,’ they advised him wearily. Yet: ‘You were say- 
ing?’ he repeated very low, and they could not see how in- 
exorable he was because of the shy, pleading accent in his 
voice. And that was also why the other man had to face him, 
tried his best to answer this poor well-meaning host—but 
gave vent instead to a loud, prolonged stutter, a horrible 
sound. 

The others shut their eyes again quickly, covered their ears, 
tried to hide their heads under their jackets—precisely the case 
when one wishes ‘the earth would swallow one up’. Meanwhile 
the ludicrous stutter persisted. And the question waited, 
pathetic and patient, all alone in the silence. ‘What is to be 
done with it, how can we hide it away before it dies in front 
of our very eyes? It must die behind a screen, not right here 
in our midst, we cannot bear to see another question, another 
effort die. God, will this nightmare never come to an end.’ 
They shook off their stooping attitudes and threw back their 
heads as they said this: ‘God, when will it end—then having 
exhaled this last cry, they slumped abruptly forward, like 
sacks—exhausted, finished. Gone the furtiveness and the 
fidgeting. They sank into a stupor. The electric bulbs in the 
high ceiling seemed to grow pale, as if dawn had come in from 
the window and filled the room with emptiness. The scene 
became immensely dreary, a roomful of men sleeping in 
cramped attitudes, with the lights on, as in trains. 

The host sat among them, his eyes wide open and the pale 
smile forgotten on his lips. He was like the driver who has just 
stopped his infernal engine, and rests his hands idly for a 
moment on the steering-wheel, while the throb dies away. 
But the engine ceased to interest him completely. His concern 
turned to the people. Hesitatingly, he tried to attract their 
attention; in vain—he was the only survivor in the room. Then 
his soft, kind face hardened; he straightened up, as if offended, 
and uttered dryly: ‘Don’t come near me again, you see it’s no 
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use. I cannot amuse.’ His eyes were elsewhere as he spoke, 
amassing pain. 

He got up and shook them sharply by the shoulder. They 
rose obediently and started walking, like sheep; he pushed 
them on with angry haste. Then he opened the door and sent 
them out of the house. 


POEM 
by Marciap Evans 


Lift with reproaches now or load me down 
with love, you cannot move this acheless calm 
when sight puts on one vision of us blown 

as still as glass: poised is our harm: 


the wind hangs not so still. Was never one 
so tired felt no fatigue, so near to home 

so far away, so old yet so new-grown, 

so wounded and so little pain has borne! 


Your voice has lost my soul. Your grief its note 
in me. The heart that wrecked me rocks me deep 
on this strange bitter voyage where we float 

on resurrected storms. From magic sleep 


I shall be woken or myself awake 
When you are happy or my own tears break. 
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IN often does the vision of something last seen, last loved 
some twenty years ago return as memory held it. To this, 
Venice is a paramount exception, for all, absolutely all of its 
visual beauty is unchanged, though the impression of being 
there once more seems hardly transmittable—a vertical 
journey into the past. 

Being in Italy again seemed yet stranger because my return 
was on the occasion of the 21st International Congress of the 
P.E.N. Club held in Venice last September. The Italian 
P.E.N.’s and Italian Government’s official welcome was 
stupendous, a week of free excursions and festivals, of music, 
art, banquets, the most lavish and well-planned and cordial 
renewal of relations, which none of us five hundred or so from 
many lands will ever forget. Ignacio Silone is President of the 
Italian P.E.N., and lived many years in exile in Switzerland, 
while his admirable Fontamara and other books could not 
appear in Italy. His strong, intransigent personality makes me 
think of some nature-force, it is connected with rough woods 
and mountains; he represents the robust, virile side of 
Italy. 

If our seven-day programme was a breathless one, the 
vitality of Italy proved a perfect stimulant. We were taken to 
Padua, Vicenza, Verona, to the majestic Villa of Stra on the 
Brenta and Torcello, to the Opera in the Fenice, a Ball in the 
Rezzonico, a banquet at the Lido. Some of the sessions were 
held in the Doge’s Palace, where the immense, the surely 
unique, exhibition of Bellini was going on. In Padua, the 
Rector of the University made his welcome address in four 
languages... 

Venice is unharmed by war save that parts of the great 
Tiepolo frescoes in the Palazzo Labbia collapsed when a bomb 
fell on the outer Marittima Station, but they are being 
restored. As we saw, Padua, Verona, and Vicenza have 
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suffered much; the blown-up bridges, the ravaged houses, the 
savagery of bombing are widespread, though there is a certain 
amount of reconstruction. It will be miraculous if the terribly- 
damaged Mantegnas in Padua can be restored, yet this is 
being done, and the Giottos are intact, as are those 
exquisite Valmorana Villas of Vicenza with their magnificent 
Tiepolo-painted rooms. Here, in the Palladian Theatre, we 
heard a superb performance of Monteverdi’s Coronation of 
Poppea. In Verona, the so-called ‘Juliet’s Tomb’ is surrounded 
with ruins, and people talk half-bitterly, half-fatalistically of 
the fighting, while a gentle old self-appointed guide murmurs 
as we stand by the Scaligeri Tombs, “These are safe, and very 
chic, are they not?’ The large Mondadori Works here, who do 
some of the best book-production in Europe, had made for 
each of us a beautiful volume of Leopardi’s Cantos, with the 
individual name of each writer printed in it. The seven remark- 
able days over, and they had gone with such a swing, many 
of us stayed on. 

Recovery from war is the immediate impression, though 
one knows that others will follow, more complex and less ‘all 
of a piece’. The brilliance of Venice seems different to that of 
pre-war times. As elsewhere, the removal of art-works during 
the war has led to rearrangement, most excellently done; the 
Accademia Gallery is now miraculous, the Medieval and 
Renaissance Ca’d’Oro and eighteenth century Rezzonico and 
Museo Correr perfectly reorganized, and San Marco, dis- 
covered to be in urgent need of main architectural repairs and 
shoring-up in 1946, has at last emerged from its inner 
scaffoldings. The San Giorgio Schiavone Carpaccios, often 
difficult to see in the past because of the bad light, are now 
perfectly lit by projectors. In all, just the right amount of 
‘burnishing’ is on everything. When they ask if you think they 
have made a good recovery the word ‘brilliant’ springs to one’s 
lips, but to Italians life is extremely dear, and the devaluation 
of the pound from two thousand four hundred to one thousand 
seven hundred and fifty lire was lamentable for those with 
sterling. 

Impressions, diverse and contradictory, crowd in on me: 
What do I think or feel most? That Italy is, somehow, ‘secret.’ 
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A different Italy now, that it would take time to learn. All the 
old elements are here: the easy charm, the grace of small 
things in the street, the interesting chance-conversations, the 
age-old need of intrigue inherent in Italians. Under the 
business of making a daily living I sense (as elsewhere) the 
instability, the division, the several forces in motion, hidden or 
palpable. These impressions trouble me with their incon- 
clusiveness, but one thing is paramount: the vitality. 

All of that hideous blaring street-Fascism is gone, and they 
talk of the way the war ended with relief. Of Mussolini they do 
not talk much, and yet I wonder about the proportion of those 
who would favour another such figure? The Movimento 
Sociale Italiano is well over the horizon, and definitely ‘neo- 
Fascist’. The presence of the Germans in Venice seems to have 
lingered on, for why, when one’s nationality is speculated on 
in the street is it always the ‘Sprek’ Deutsch?’ that is uttered 
first? One is struck by the ignorance in people about things 
that we, on the other side of the war, knew so currently. What 
of the Partigiani? “They were heroes,’ says one; ‘bandits’ says 
another. And the seizing of certain lands on vast estates by the 
Calabrian and Sicilian peasants who cannot live otherwise 
than by working them, is an intensely important question. 
‘Do not think the poor are only in the South,’ says a Roman 
school mistress to me, ‘scores of thousand live in the caves of 
some of the Roman Hills and around Rome.’ Venice, now 
over-populated like big towns everywhere, has a problem most 
particular to itself which should be clearly stated, that of the 
gondola— 

‘Gondola, gondola...?? How many intonations there are 
in the way they now proffer the word, sometimes urgently and 
sometimes furtively as if aware of their exorbitant charges. 
They know by now, the four hundred or so Venetian gondo- 
liers, that one thousand lire for a single ride, be it an hour or 
ten minutes, and five thousand or six thousand lire per day is 
out of the question for most of the currency-restricted visitors. 
And Venetians themselves seldom take gondolas, save with 
heavy luggage. The charge is reduced to four thousand lire a 
day if the gondola be taken for the week. Why such high rates? 
They create a lamentable situation for both passenger and 
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oarsman, and it has been getting progressively worse since the 
end of the war. 

The gondola has always been a thing of almost entirely 
seasonal work—four to five months a year—and high wages 
must be earned if the empty, winter months are to be got 
through. Venice and its gondoliers began together, and 
gondoliers have always been something of ‘a race apart’, 
liking good living and wont to carouse in the taverns, though 
highly responsible at their skilful work. How much less of the 
‘carousing’ one sees now. In between-the-war years no one 
hesitated in taking a gondola—it was like a taxi—while the 
private one was always a luxury, for one pound or thirty 
shillings a day. If you had an apartment, its two men served at 
table and helped to clean, besides rowing many hours. In 
winter, some turned to traghetto-work, public transport (to-day 
ten lire) on one of the ten ferries across the Grand Canal. All 
gondoliers must belong to one or other of these traghetti, which 
combine the functions of ‘cab-rank’ and ferry, but now the 
remuneration of the traghetto is not sufficient to ensure a liveli- 
hood to the number of those engaged in it during out-of-season 
months. 

Discuss the question with one of the more serious-minded 
gondoliers, and he will tell you of the strikes they have had, 
during which they asked the public to see their side of the 
question: all prices are so much up that they have had to 
increase theirs to the present extent. The Grand Canal, once 
bearing gondolas in all directions, seems to me strangely empty 
of them. 

It took me over two weeks to find ‘my’ Angelo. All gondo- 
liers know where to look for one of their number, but what of the 
jealousy between them? Two other, unknown Angelos ap- 
peared before the ace who was ‘mine’ last in 1928. This year, 
alas, we should not row together because of the money he 
must make while he could, and which he could not make 
from me. 

‘Signora, I will row you sometimes for nothing. It is so good 
to find an old friend again—after all that has been.’ 

‘No, Angelo. That would be quite {wrong. We must talk 
instead. So tell me about this situation.’ 
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Angelo, speaking thoughtfully, is sad, because he thinks it 
may be insoluble: 

“We know only too well that these prices are impossible. But 
we cannot charge less, with only four months or so regular 
work per year. Winter means only odd jobs or rest. Things are 
cruelly changed here, and often I say, ‘‘Poor Venice.’’ Note 
the enormous increase in motor-launches and motoscafi, these 
engine-driven barges and other craft. The launches tear up the 
waters and are ruining the foundations of the old Palaces. 
And now, because there are so many for hire, they are rivals 
to us.’ 

This sounded peculiar. When a launch was hired in the old 
days it was like having a car for some long excursion. ‘Rivals, 
Angelo?’ 

“Yes, signora. Many of the head-porters in the big hotels will 
never call a gondola, they even dissuade people from taking 
one. They get a big tip, you see, from a launch. One of them 
makes five hundred lire out of each one he provides, sometimes 
as many as forty a day. At that rate it’s twenty thousand lire 
for his pocket. The porters say gondolas are old-fashioned and 
slow!’ 

‘What villainy! Why, people going to Venice think in terms 
of gondolas.’ 

Angelo looks worried, thinks the gondola ‘may even dis- 
appear entirely’, and says, ‘A voice should be raised for us, but 
whose? The authorities talk and talk and nothing gets done.’ 

‘As for the old Venetian families,’ he adds, ‘who knows 
where they are dispersed? There used to be two hundred or 
more private gondolas and now, off hand, I can only think of 
two or three Venetians who still have theirs.’ 

Had one ever wondered what a gondola cost when new? I 
did now. These figures must rank high in all the fantasmagoria 
of changes: 

‘Before World War I, three hundred lire. In the twenties, 
three thousand lire. And now,’ says Angelo, ‘a new one costs 
one hundred and sixty thousand lire for the “‘skeleton’”’, the 
framework alone! With all its fittings it comes to half a million 
lire,’ 

Angelo himself has made his season, and probably always 
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will, as he is one of the three or four most sought-after gondo- 
liers. But being that rare thing, a thoroughly good man, his 
civic sense and love of Venice make him uneasy, and he cannot 
think what ought to be done. 

Here is another voice, that of a well-informed ‘old Venetian’, 
an Englishman with a palazzo, who says firmly: 

‘The gondola-business is a deadlock. We can’t pay their 
prices and, as things stand, they can’t decrease them. Gondo- 
liers should be subsidized by the Venetian Municipality and a 
lower scale of fares established and kept to. And what’s more, 
all motor-launches should be eliminated from inside Venice 
itself. Irreparable harm has already been done to the old 
foundations by their furious wash. A five-mile speed-limit on 
the Grand Canal! Have you noticed they keep to it? Yet 
hardly any time is saved by use of launches inside the city; they 
are all right on the lagoons, of course. The worst offenders 
are the Municipality, the Prefettura, and the Police, who have 
far more of them than ever before. Launches burn petrol. All 
of it American, which has to be paid for in dollars. Exclude 
launches from inside Venice and more gondolas will be used, 
unemployment partly diminished, and economies made in 
dollars by Italy, which is so dependent on Marshall Aid.’ 

The problem of how to protect the gondola and the pocket 
at the same time. .. . One day a solution came to me, but it is 
only a sort of individual palliative, of use only if one is long 
enough in Venice: one should have one’s own sandalo. 

The sandalo is shaped somewhat like a skiff, but with a flat 
bottom and far more stable—to-day, as ever, the main craft: 
the humble transporter of goods. With a cushioned seat in a 
new or cleaned-up one (they are most easily hired) and one of 
the many Venetian watermen ready to row it, you go any- 
where you would in the gondola, and often faster, because of 
the lesser weight. I went out thus with Carlo, who charged 
only three hundred lire for sandalo and rowing the whole 
afternoon. Carlo was a sailor, out of work at the moment. 
Soon he would be back on a ship. For such, said he, was now 
the way: a man is turned off for a time so as to provide em- 
ployment for all, with the guarantee of being taken on again 
at a fixed date. 5 
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“Two million registered unemployed at the moment,’ he 
told me, ‘and that means nearer four million in all Italy. 
Luckily we have the Anno Santo coming, Holy Year next 
year.’ It is fantastic how many bemuse themselves with these 
words. When ‘the Pope opens the Door’ a huge influx of 
pilgrims descends on Italy, but how can they create work for 
more than a certain number? That old witch in a Pompeii café 
will have her vows fulfilled for the kind of swindling she 
practised on me. And Ugo, the unemployed barman, will 
shake up good revivers against the fatigue of a few. Poor Ugo, 
so gay despite his poverty, one of the several disoccupati talked 
with, one of those smartly-dressed young men full of the native 
Italian elegance that had not had time yet to acquire the 
down-and-out look of the workers who came in procession one 
day to Venice from huge, industrial Marghera nearby, where 
so many of the factories were closing down. 

If none of the aspect of Venice be changed, this is not so in 
Rome, and naturally, one would expect it to grow in twenty 
years. But where is that rich tangle of green that filled so much 
of the Forum, what has happened to the half-mysterious heart 
of the Colosseum? Why have these places been scraped? “To 
please the Americans!’ comes the answer, in a tone that makes 
one imagine it is often made to all sorts of questions. In 
merely one day I cannot see more than these places and the 
ever-romantic Mount Palatine, and delight in the great curve 
in front of St. Peter’s and in the statues that stand on the 
Colonnade so richly against the sky. To me, this time, Rome 
is mainly Francesco Fausto Nitti after his long exile-years, one 
of the first three to escape from the Lipari Island jail, and from 
a moving train taking hundreds of deportees from France to 
Germany in 1944. What a trenchant writer he is; his outlook 
as it unfolds in his talk that of the veteran anti-Fascist, sane 
but ironic too. He lives in a whirlwind—Socialist Party, 
Roman Municipal Council, and ardent work for several 
organizations of ex-Prisoners, Partisans, Victims of Fascism. 
Nitti confirms what they told me in Venice: the Democristianos 
will find jobs for the unemployed on condition that they will 
join that Party. 

‘Were you here longer,’ he says, ‘you would see what “new” 
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Italy is like! Millions are spent by the Government on new 
roads and streets in lieu of on housing, social, and medical 
welfare, unemployment relief—it’s the opposite of England. 
Why, Italian workers are accused of ‘materialism’—that’s the 
word here—because they want better wages and conditions. 
A wave of false morality! All the police out chasing the shorts 
and slips on the beaches while Giuliano, the bandit, runs wild. 
Giuliano! What ridiculous publicity. Of course he is no 
Sicilian Robin Hood, as falsely stated. He worked as political 
agent for the Democristianos at one time; he couldn’t continue 
as he does without protection. ‘New’ Italy indeed! The black 
garment we had before came down to a certain point of the 
anatomy; now it reaches down to the ground! That’s a 
common saying about the power of the priests.’ 

From the huge new Terminus Station in Rome (being 
finished for Holy Year) one is whisked to Naples in an electric 
train, and it is good to see the sculptures in the Museum once 
more; better yet to find, unharmed, those supremely lovely 
frescoes of the Dionysian Mysteries in Pompeii. Eighty bombs 
or more, they say, fell on Pompeii, but none of the finest sites 
has suffered. And then to Capri in a luxurious little steamer 
from Naples. Fabulous isle—how it rises first like one single 
rock—will it seem as fragrant as before? 

One lands in an inferno of loud-speakers and the Marina is 
crowded with people though it is nothing compared to the 
Piazza above. Is this the Capri Piazza, or a stage? A sort of 
chorus of shorts and slips (not prohibited here it seems!) is 
seated around the cocktails, or slowly perambulating. Things 
in the shops—silks, bags, corals, flowers, souvenirs—every- 
thing, including the people, seems glossed over with success. 
Capri has been in contact with film-making, and this concen- 
trated little ‘playground’ has some startlingly high prices. True, 
that was ever so. And it is remarkable how one can get away 
from all this in such a small island. The Piazza people stay on 
the Piazza. The rocky paths, the little houses up beyond 
Anacapri are unspoiled; the fragrance is there. 

In a time of so many frustrations one of the few things that 
seems to have gone right is the return to Capri of Norman 
Douglas. Was this what he wanted most as we crept, often 
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together, through the bleak streets of war-winters in London? 
Florence is over for him, thanks to the war. And now Capri 
has got him: ‘I’ll never leave it again!’ No indeed! Visualize 
him living in a terraced loveliness of flowers and sunlight and 
his own enchanting rooms in one of the finest villas of the 
island. Late Harvest is the title of one of his last books, and it 
comes to mind looking at himself: ‘Late, rare, beautiful 
harvest.’ He is as agile-minded, witty, startling, and interesting 
as ever, at times, maybe, more mellow, at other times— 
positively astringent! 

Eighty-one years old—I see you yet, Norman, as you came 
down into the garden one morning, some loose, pale stuff on 
your shoulders, on your head an aureole of light colour— 
merely a floppy fisherman’s hat, to be sure, the aureole-effect 
accidental. Yet the effect of both so lovely that I cried out 
‘A Rembrandt in white!’ I cannot make up my mind in which 
mood I prefer you, in a contemplative, dreamy one, as that 
morning, or when you unconsciously set to and build up a 
fugue of quips and witticisms. In the light airs and sunshine 
your words fly over the sparkle of the flowers and wine on the 
table, drawing cascades of laughter from the friends that 
surround and enclose you within this inner and private Capri. 
How much pleasure you have given us with your many books, 
your unique rendering of things Italian.... Your voice 
interrupts me: ‘Ready for a drink on the Piazza? It’s infested 
with people and we shan’t escape so-and-so...’ 

But Douglas is firm. He will not be lionized. He will take 
that radiant walk alone—as like as not—to the Arco Naturale 
near this end of the island—the most mythological site 
imaginable, with the total blue of the sea deep below, the 
huge arch nature has made of that rock, the solitude, and, far 
away, the mainland of Positano and Amalfi, mist-held in the 
last days of summer. A sort of timelessness is here, and, with 
it, the near-mythological sense of peace. 
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Act one of an opera libretto 
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The Hore Bristou in Mimosa. What we see 1s a cross-section 
of its ground floor, part of the RESTAURANT BrisTOL, part of the 
hotel lounge and, on the other side of the stage, part of the CaFE 
BristoL. The Cart is separated from the lounge by a glass wall 
where there are banks of flowers. Upstage it has an awning and outside 
tables between which we get glimpses of the P1azza Duomo of 
Mimosa. 

From the flowers and shrubs and the luxury of its appointments we 
can see the Hotel Bristol is for a wealthy and fashionable clientele. But 
at present it is deserted, for this ts the hour of stesta. The hot streets are 
empty, though sometimes we can hear a subdued ping-ping of a passing 
tram. In Mimosa the trams are single-deckers, generally two or three 
linked together. 

The Cart is deserted: the RESTAURANT 1s closed, but there is a 
sign of life in the shape of a woman with a carpet-sweeper, the sort like 
a box on wheels—for the period is something between 1900 and 1910. 

A WAITER 1s cleaning glass round the corner. We can sometimes 
see his head, or his elbow. The woman with the carpet-sweeper sings 
half-heartedly a traditional song. 


CLEANER. The ebb and flow of the moon is now 
A shuttle that imprisons you 
Setting your being to a tune 
Governed by ebb and flow of the moon. 
The WAITER pops out. His recitative breaks through 


her melody. 
Walter. Are you from Mujette? 
CLEANER. No. 
WAITER. Then why 
The ballad? 
CLEANER. It’s a mere street-cry 


A love-song, I don’t know what it means. 
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It means—shall I tell you?—groans 
And love of two sorts. 
You’re a Mujette? 
ies: 
Pity. 
Why? 
You look too nice. 
Mujette, O my beloved island where 
Our peasant farmers scratch a bare 
Plunger trom rock... 


CLEANER (17 a satiric comment). and migrate here 


WAITER. 


Mimosa, rich Mimosa, now asleep 
Your heavy-eyed siesta is so deep 
That you forget your conquests... 


CLEANER (her comment 1s still unkindly). They will keep! 


WAITER. 


CLEANER. 


Mimosa, O great capital, O huge 
Home of our wealth and of our servitude, 
In your great dome— 
The Mujette yelps too loud. 
The Maitre D’HOoTEL enters, snapping his fingers at 
the WAITER and CLEANER. In his wake comes a 
heavy middle-aged Major. 


M. D’HorTe.. Pst Pst. 


PAUL. 


The WAITER and CLEANER bend to their work. 
Maitre D’HOTEL continues to the Major. 
You can be quiet here. 

The restaurant is closed this next two hours. 
(He signals to WAITER and CLEANER.) 
Get out. 

As they move to go, and he follows, a newcomer appears 
in the hotel lobby and approaches. 

Paut UMana is young, pale, and determined. He 1s 
called ‘the uncrowned king of Mujette’. There ts a 
tenseness in the attitude of the MAITRE D’ HOTEL as 
he stands for Paut UMANA to pass, and, in the 
watchful eyes of the retreating servants, an awe that 
says a good deal for his influence. He walks straight 
up to the Major. 

Why am I released? 
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Major. 
PAUL. 


Major. 
PAUL. 
Major. 


PAUL. 
Major. 


WAITER. 


PAUL. 


WAITER. 


PAUL: 
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I was the go-between. 
The price? 
There is none. 
Like the Black Maria 
And the plain-clothes driver that brought me here 


It’s clumsy. 
No Paul. Dignified. 
They are most anxious. ... They’re afraid. 


I shall believe you on the day 

Ozo Amanseoda comes to me. 

He’s here now. 

Who? 
His Excellence 

In the manager’s office, the man himself 

Waiting for you. Ill fetch him. 

He hastens off before Pauut can stop him. Pauu 
Umana shrugs and watches the CLEANER return 
to her chores, she ts out of sight, we can hear her 
carpet-sweeper. But the WAITER creeps in shyly— 
and then drops on his knees in front of an astonished 
PAUL: 

O master you are free! Our tears 

Have rusted through the prison bars! 

We shared your sentence—and your freedom’s 
ours, 

O master you are free. 

It seems Paut 1s displeased by this outburst of senti- 
ment, and he answers as prosaically as he can. 

I am no master but a simple man from Mujette as 
you are. Stand up, man, like a Mujette. 

O master, we accept the mastery 

Of a great one to set us free. 

You know our love, and we love what we know. 

O master you are free. 

I seem to know your face as that of the son of a 
tenant. Is your father one year in arrears in his 
rent or five? 

O master you forgive: our debts 

Are cancelled and for this our deaths— 
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Our lives!—to your great will are pledged. 
O master you are free. 
The Major reappears, and the WatTER starts back 
Jrom PauL. The Major fixes him with a cold eye. 
I must have the room clear. 
The WatrTER backs out quickly. The Major speaks 
over his shoulder to someone offstage. 
Your Excellence—our friend is here. 
His EXCELLENCE enters with a statesman’s gravity, 
an old man in dark clothes. Seeing PAUL UMANA 
he holds out his hand. 


Paul Umana! 
Ozo Amanseoda. 
Magor leaves them. 
Better say what you propose, 
Twisted as I know it is. 
You are free simply. 
And the terms? 
Call off the boycott on the farms. 
Imposed to free me. 
You are free. 
We’re fighters—so, if we retain 
The boycott? 
Then my trust will be misplaced. 
I shall need time to think and have 
Conference with friends. 
Paul, it’s your move. 
Vou te ite. 

Without waiting for an answer, H.E. leaves the 
restaurant. Pau stands thinking. We can still hear 
the carpet-sweeper (off) and then the CLEANER’S 
song. 


CLEANER (singing her folk song). 


BAY Wc 


The middle moon’s ashamed to borrow 
From its self-contemplative mirror 
A glimmer lest it should displace 


Its own round-featured commonplace. 
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Third quarter is the false attempt— 

For love is great but it was meant 

To prevail only.... 

The Major returns self-satisfied. He rubs his hands. 

Major. Well? The go-between 

Earned his keep? I won’t conceal 

It was all Clare’s doing. A woman 

Knows how to make a statesman human. 
Pau. (contemptuously, without looking at the Major). 

You'll keep your dirty tongue in bounds. 
Major. ‘The dirtiness is on other hands 

Most people would say. 


PAUL: Where is she? 
Major. Here. 
PAUL. Major, there are certain things to clear 


Up between us. Often in my cell 

I’ve pictured, longed for, dreaded, all 

This moment offers. ... This restaurant, 

The tables scattered and the crumbs unswept, 
Hotel Bristol, Major, where you have 
Permanent private suite and live 
Bachelor-wisely . . . well, here we are. 

What shall we find this side the prison door? 


I love your wife. She has become 

My lover too. You have had time 

To think. My gaol sentence came pat. 

H.E. was kindlier than he thought. 

A feast ends with a bill. Here it is, 

By the crushed napkins and the empty glass. 


Major. What d’you expect? A challenge? 


PAUL. Why not? 
Major. Challenge you? 
RAUL. Or I you. Why not?... 


Old-fashioned and illegal as 

Romanticized duello is, 

I'd like to think some coming dawn 

We’d find a neat suburban lawn 
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Decently sheltered, where the space is 

Just wide enough for your twenty paces. . . 
Major. And her? And our dear cause... . Mujette? 
PAUL. Major, a man may find his cause 

Cheapened by another’s praise. 

Our talk should be matter of fact. 


No compromise that we can make 
Leaves pride or consciences intact. 
Love is like panic—to be faced. 


Major. And casually you'd sacrifice 

Your followers and their ancient cause? 
PAUL. No Major. Those who would prefer 

To be led by a plaster saint or a cipher 

May follow—you if you like. Once more 

I suggest to you divorce. 
Major. And as before my principles 

And the children’s future make it impossible. 


PAUL. Then we must fight. 

Major. I’m no such fool. 
PAUL. It will be an exceedingly public quarrel. 
Your choice is circumscribed. 

Mayjor. And hers? 

PAUL. It will be no quarrel about Clare. 
Where is she? 

Major. Here. We have invited 


Your friends and family to celebrate. 
PAUL. Will you bring her, please. 
The Major hesitates, then goes. PAUL waits. 
In the Cart on the other side of the stage, several 


CLEANER (off). 


customers have come—generally in pairs. A second 
waiter who till now has been having a sly nap in a 
corner of the service counter now bustles. Off-stage 
we can again hear the carpet sweeper and the 
cleaner’s song. 

The ebb and flow of the moon is now 


A shuttle that imprisons you. 
Pau interrupts the song by calling to her across the 


lounge. 
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PAUL. You can come in here now. 

She comes forward, shyly. 
CLEANER. Is it all right, sir? 
PAUL. In a moment. Wait. 

The Major returns with CLARE. He sees her to the 
door, then he goes out, closing it behind him. CLARE 
looks at PAUL, then at the CLEANER. Her greeting 
1s almost in a whisper. 

Cuare. Paul.... 
PAUL. Here by the hydrangeas 
Sheltered from the café’s eyes. 

A glass wall separates this part of the BrisToL 
lounge from the Cart, but a bank of hydrangeas 
affords shelter, and he leads CLARE to a table behind 
them. She is trembling and bewildered. 

PAuL (to the GLEANER). 
I asked you to stay because of the song. 
Will you sing it now—right through? 


CLEANER. Sir? 
PAUL. Please ... sing it for the lady here. 
Sing. (He turns to CLARE.) Its images will seem 
obscure, 


With a queer ambiguous accent. 

I think the poet knew what he meant. 

Sing. 

The CLEANER sings as if compelled. 

CLEANER. The ebb and flow of the moon is now 

A shuttle that imprisons you 

Setting your being to a tune 

Governed by ebb and flow of the moon. 


The crescent moon, a pallid ghost 
Stares bleakly on a naked coast 
Sets in the twilight afternoon 
Rises laboriously at dawn. 


Third quarter is the false attempt— 

For love is great but it was meant 

To prevail only when the mind 

Swims like a cork on the spring tide. 
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Fourth quarter... hush... The night is long, 
The hushed sea whispers to the moon 
Mirrored on a reflective breast... . 

Sing lullaby the flooded coast. 


PAUL. Now go. Quickly. 
He gives money to the CLEANER, who goes out. 
IN yslOVecre 
CLARE. Paul! 
PAUL. To-night 
Before the suffering constricts your heart, 
Let us go now, go now and leave 
This City and its lack of love 
And turn our grey anxiety 
Into a garden— 
CLARE. Of Gethsemane. 
Paul! 
PAUL. Let us go now, go now and leave 
All these betrayers of our love 
And kiss into forgetfulness 


This City— 

CLARE. and its Nothingness! 
Patil. =. 

PAUL. Let us go now, go now and leave— 


Her voice crosses his with womanly constraint. 
CLARE. Paul, O Paul, this world of theirs 
Is to challenge, is to face. 
RAUL. He who faces fools denies 
His own—his own despisery. 


CLARE. Paul, they use such little signs, 
Nightmares, to mark their depths: 
The children and their nursery pets 
Signal the deadliest pangs. 


And insignificant as all 
These womanly concerns 
The harvests of your peasants turn 
On worries just as small. 
Paul, we must wait.... 
He breaks through. 


a) 


PAUL. 


CLARE. 


PAG 


CLARE. 
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Remain to be a guest of honour 
At your husband’s formal dinner 
Dealing in emotional futures 
At your husband’s stockbrokers! 
Paul, we must wait. 

For this last time 
I separate your appeal from his. 
Paul! 


There is anger in both their voices. The Major 
returns. 
Do I hear voices raised? 


Lovebirds quarrelling in the cage? 
My dears 7. 


He proffers a formal elbow and leads her out. Near the 
door he turns. 

Paul, you should change. 

Pau waits for them to go, then goes too. 

The Cart Bristou has been gradually filling up, and 
it begins to be clear now that there are two sets of 
tables, the fashionable and the bohemian. The 
Sashionables take the sun on the pavement where they 
can wave an aperitif towards the carriages circu- 
lating in the Square of the Duomo: the bohemians sit 
by the glass wall. It is a perpetually moving crowd, 
between tables, along the pavement, under the awn- 
ing, shouting, laughing, waving at passing carriages 
whose horses’ hoofs clip-clop to a chorus that reflects 
the gay evening life of the square. 

The BowEMIans whose chorus comes first are actors 
and actresses, journalists, demi-mondaines, and 
some lawyers—though lawyers often move from one 
set to the other. Their dress is not extravagant, some- 
times it differs from the fashionable only in being 
gaudier. 


BouEMIANS. Flower o’ the broom 


Take away love and our earth is a tomb! 
Flower o’ the quince 
I let Lisa go and what good is life since. 
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The new Governor of Mujette, 


The new Governor of Mujette, 
A difficult time to inaugurate 
A new Governor of Mujette. 


Flower o’ the rose 


If I’ve been merry what matter who knows? 


Flower o’ the thyme 


To-morrow pays. Why should to-day repine? 


The new Governor of Mujette 
His marriage was unfortunate. 
He sings the Te Deum in private 
At the Duomo this evening. 

Te Deum? Incredible. In private? 


A Loup VolIce. 


BoHEMIANS. 


DANIELO. 
FASHION. 


Who is he? The new Governor? The Right 
Honourable Festus Gamaliel, a most unpre- 
possessing man. 

Flower o’ the pine 

You keep your mistress and I’ll keep mine. 

Flower o’ the peach 

Death for us all and his own life for each. 

A young lawyer who we shall presently discover to be 
Jos—EPH DANIELO has been moving between the 
bohemian tables. He pauses in front of a solitary 
drinker, at a table downstage, before whom the tell- 
tale saucers are heaped, at least twelve. JOSEPH 
DANIELO waggishly counts them, then 

Pius! Tut, tut, you’re going it. 

Some follow sport, and others drug. 

Meanwhile the latest thinkers prove 

God made so meaningless a world 

Our virtue is to make it worse. 

JosEPH DANIELO moves to other tables. The drinker, 
Pius Aro, a journalist, calls a ragged tramp from 
the gutter to confer. 


DaANIELO (at his new table). 


Why does Pius Afo talk to a beggar? 


His Ne1cHBourR (laughs). Innocent! 


ANOTHER. 


You’re young. You'll learn. 
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FASHION. 
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OTHERS. 
FASHION. 


OTHERS. 
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Professionals and amateurs: 
These are idle, those are bored. 
And this lack of seriousness 
Makes a sad world what it is. 

Prus Aro having dismissed the beggar whispers to 
others at a neighbouring table. The rumours spread. 
BOHEMIA whispers in groups. 

Paul Umana has been released. 
Paul Umana has been released... . 
But the former chorus returns. 
Flower o’ the pine 
You keep your mistress and I'll keep mine. 

A heavy barrister, CLEMENT ODITA, sitting among 

FASHION bangs a table. 

What is this damnfool government up to? 

Ozo Amanseoda is a fool. 

Flower o’ the peach 

Death for us all and his own life for each. 

There is no statesmanship in meaning well. 

What did Major Ogwofia say? 

And Clare, his wife, she was behind it. 

He was behind it. 

She was behind it. 

The new Governor of Mujette 

The new Governor of Mujette 

Will drive past in a half-closed carriage 

To give thanks for his job and pray for his 

marriage. 

Repenting his marriage. 

Flower o’ the May 

Joy has its evenings: morning has to pay. 

Confused laughter, chatter, and the tinkle of glasses 

gradually drowns the distinguishable words. The 
arrwal of a new and distinguished group causes a 
momentary hush. 


SINGLE VoIce (among the fashionables). Dominic Nkwo, Paul. 


Umana’s second in command! Now we shall 
see. 
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ANOTHER (among the BoHEmians). Innocent Eve, Paul Umana’s 
secretary—then it must be true! 

A Tuirp (ex Bonemians). Amanda Agbani, that’s Clare 
Ogwafia’s cousin, what’s she doing here? 

A Fourtu (ex Fasnion). Iruka Agbani, the aunt the Ogwafias 
live on! It looks like a dinner party. It will be 
to welcome Paul Umana home. 

Bouemia. Flower o’ the pine 

You keep your mistress and I’ll keep mine 
Flower o’ the peach 
Death for us all and his own life for each. 
Major OcwariA and CLARE are receiving their 
guests. PAUL joins them, and the dinner party guests 
go in procession towards their private dining-room 
and exeunt. The chatter in the CAFE continues. 


VOICE. Here he comes. See his carriage. 
Goes to the Duomo to pray for his marriage. 
OTHERS. The new Governor of Mujette 


The new Governor of Mujette. 
Crowns stand tiptoe on the edge of the pavement, 
deserting their café tables. We hear the carriage 
horses. Then several shots. 


VOICES. Somebody shooting? It can’t be . . . Assassination. 
OTHERS. The new Governor of Mujette. 

The new Governor of Mujette. 
Pius. Somebody shooting from the hotel. 


VOICES. Have they hit him? Is he dead? 

Major Ocwaria has come running from his dinner 
party, followed by a guest or two. 

A SINGLE Voice. The new Governor of Mujette is who? The 
right honourable, Festus Galaliel, a most 
unpropossessing man. 

A Po.icE OFFICER followed by a posse of his men 
clears a way through the café tables. Others follow 
carrying into the hotel a body in the splendid 
uniform of the new Governor of MUJETTE. 

Porick Orricer: Guard the hotel doors. Clear this cafe. 

Everybody, get out. 
Curtain 
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THE WATERGATE THEATRE. Nancy Cunarp. 


‘Wuo knows whither the path in the forest will lead?’ was 
often said by George Moore as he meditated over a new 
book. The simile seems particularly apt for such an open 
venture as a theatre—a small, experimental, avant-garde one 
at that—whose fortunes must depend on the quality of what it 
has to offer, whose personality must emerge from among the 
several other ‘Little’ Theatres in London. 

The ‘Watergate Theatre’ at 29 Buckingham Street, Strand, 
is also the Watergate Club (membership one guinea) and 
comprises a Theatre and Film Society, Picture Exhibitions, 
Play and Poetry Readings, Lectures, etc. One thinks of it as 
something special on account of the personalities of its two 
founder-organizers, Velona Pilcher and Elizabeth Sprigge. 
Plays run here generally for seven nights; it is intimate, invites 
criticism and discussion. Rehearsed play-readings of works not 
yet published are given; and that Watergate members and 
their guests have seen four of the avant-garde films that were 
the best at the time of their making shows the high standard of 
taste here: Dali-Bunuel’s Le Chien Andalou, Cocteau’s Le Sang 
dun Poéte, The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, and Paris Dort. 

The well-known housing expert Elizabeth Denby obtained 
the lease of the premises from the L.C.C. and made the plans 
for the reconstruction of the then damaged site, of which the 
remodelling has been excellently achieved. Velona Pilcher 
(already well-known as a founder-director of the Gate Theatre 
when it opened in Villiers Street) and Elizabeth Sprigge 
(whose excellent Life of Strindberg came out at the time of his 
anniversary) had already acquired considerable experience at 
the Fortyeight Theatre. They opened the Watergate Club on 
22nd November, 1949, and its first theatrical performance was 
on Christmas Eve, with Varvara Pitoeff in the Charles 
Williams Nativity Play. Since then—a mere few months—the 
number and diversity of works given here seems remarkable. 
This shows what initiative and the courage that goes with it 
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can do despite limited financial means, and is also proof of the 
good co-operation between organizers and artists of the stage 
who have the same aims and interests. 

‘Little’ Theatres are always brave ventures, but the Water- 
gate has made a good start in asserting its personality. It has 
the friendship of several famous artists and hopes to become 
a meeting-place for writers and all kinds of intellectuals from 
France and other countries. One need not reassert the concept 
of ‘internationalism in the arts’, yet this is maybe most 
important of all in questions of avant-garde. The theatre’s 
name belongs to London, coming as it does from the Inigo 
Jones Water Gate at the end of Buckingham Street in the days 
when the Thames was a main way of transport. Of its policy, 
the founders say: “To be to the fifties what the Gate Theatre 
was to the late twenties and early thirties.’ 

This theatre is particularly interested in the use of light, and 
some aspects of this, as envisaged, must be something entirely 
new. For instance, the stage, as foreseen for certain plays to 
come, can be a glowing heart of fire within the prisms of a 
crystal, a concentration, an intensity of light. There is a 
painting of Barbara Hepworth which illustrates this to 
perfection. The most up-to-date and successful installation of 
fluorescent lighting by Thorn Electrical Industries has already 
given some lovely results here; it was the sole ‘setting’, for 
instance, for Ram Gopal’s dancing, which neither had, nor 
needed, any accessories. To quote some of Miss Pilcher’s 
words: ‘Light in its own right. . . . The principle to be estab- 
lished is this: that the art of light belongs peculiarly to the art 
of the theatre and light is a principle and has power.’ 

New and remarkable materials of infinite plasticity are now 
available for purposes other than those of war, and can lead 
to a complete revolution in staging. As Velona Pilcher says, 
evoking the admirable Mexican crystal skull in the British 
Museum, ‘its sunken eye-sockets drilled deep and focused 
inward—vision in reverse,’ so a stage might be ‘a kind of 
crystal into which we gaze. A clairvoyant setting, so specially 
revealing as to be itself a form of theatre-poetry as well as the 
visual illumination proper to all poetic plays’. 

This in itself suggests the most stimulating and exciting 
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experimental work, and her further ideas about light are 
arresting: ‘To-day,’ she says, ‘when marvels of matter are 
leading physics straight to metaphysics, anticipating the 
integration between motion and emotion, energy and imagery, 
and opening the enormous idea that even as time is the moving 
image of eternity, so the laws of light may be images in motion 
of those still unfathomed laws of our emotional lives.’ Certainly 
the resources of this lighting are bound to develop greatly in 
the hands of such an artist. And when the organizers say of 
their theatre that it ‘uses its restrictions in space as an aid to 
escape from flats and flapping canvas’, this also comprises the 
clever use made of the two white masonry arches on the stage 
‘which refuse to be camouflaged’, and which are supports to 
that part of the Strand which is just overhead. One would have 
thought of them as there by design, so pleasing are they for 
the entries and exits of the players. 

Marc Chagall is painting two large wall-panels for the 
theatre which will soon be in place, while the two club and bar 
rooms have already shown works by Picasso, Julian Trevelyan, 
Francis Rose, Dora Gordine, Frederick Uhlman, Gertrude 
Hermes, Leon Underwood, A. B. S. Sprigge, Lou Hutchinson, 
Cawthra Mulock, Winifred Nicholson. Plays given here have 
been Schnitzler’s Fraulein Else, with Rosalinde Fuller, Bracco’s 
Don Pietro Caruso, and David Gascoyne’s The Hole in the Fourth 
Wall. In April came Hochwaelder’s tense, realist drama, The 
Fugitive, which is a story of human conscience and conflict 
along with a neutral’s duty during war, with fine acting by 
David Lopian. Rehearsed play-readings have been The Lord 
of the Three Worlds, by Maurice Collis, Hunchback Holiday, by 
Montgomery Hare, The King Shall Die, by Denis Horne, The 
Ballad of Mari Llwyd, by Vernon Watkins. Richard Ainley has 
read Hardy, and David Gascoyne and Kathleen Raine their 
own works. 

The association between Ram Gopal, that magnificent 
Indian dancer, and the Watergate is a happy one, for this 
small stage and theatre seem the best possible setting for what 
he so modestly describes as “Lecture Demonstrations’. An 
artist of radiant excellence, Ram Gopal is also a very fine 
teacher and a most accomplished speaker in English as he 
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defines the various styles and meanings of the dances. His two 
series of evenings were very much more than mere illustrations: 
they were a statement of India’s character and individuality, 
while also an analysis of styles and steps presented to a most 
appreciative audience. Many consider him the best of the 
Indian dancers; he it is who has revived and brought back 
honour to the ancient traditional dances of the four main 
schools: Bharata Natya, Kathakali, Kathak, and Manipuri. 
His seven tours of India with his own troup, his Dance School 
in Bangalore, his appearances throughout the world and 
frequent ones in London, have made him famous. Next August 
his ballet arrives in London from India. These dance- 
demonstrations, with only himself and two very good women- 
dancers, indeed, Janaki and Leela, to the accompaniment of 
the Tamil master-musician Radhelal’s drums, were all the 
better from being seen at close range: play of neck muscles, 
wrist, and finger-work, constant and eloquent use of eyes and 
eyebrows, and of course the perfect command of limbs and 
feet. Three dancers achieved a whole set of contrasts; that is 
already a proof of what an artist is Ram Gopal, who is as much 
master of the God Krishna legend dances as of other aspects of 
Indian styles. Janaki—an ornate Hindoo statue come to life, 
all curves in motion; Leela, another lovely, more Persian type; 
the dresses perfect, and the comments spoken by Kay Ambrose 
adding greatly to the interest. As for Ram Gopal’s personality 
—how graceful he is and how virile at the same time, how sure 
of himself, and how much one realizes the immense amount of 
study he has made of Indian traditions. The result is: absolute 
authenticity. And above all, what strength there is in this 
Indian dancing. It is the opposite of those elements of Indian 
plastic art that seem ‘over-ornate’ or ‘super exquisite’. The 
richness and floweriness remain but they are complementary 
and accessory, not ever the dominant note. 

Plans are in hand to give Picasso’s whimsical little play 
Desire Caught by the Tail, in Roland Penrose’s translation; work 
by Yeats and by Brecht; and The Tree of Heaven, by Mervyn 
Mills, and Headwind, by the Chilean writer Pedro de la Barra— 
both new plays—will soon be staged, while it is possible that 
Ram Gopal will appear again this summer. 
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THE COCKTAIL PARTY. T. S. Extor. Produced at the 
New Theatre and published by Faber. 10s. 6d. 


The Cocktail Party is a play of reassurance: “There were no 
tigers,’ Alex says as the curtain rises, “That was the point.’ 
Again in the last act, ‘There are no tigers, Julia, in Kinkanja’ 
—not even in Kinkanja, the island where Celia, the character 
capable of suffering at the deepest level, endured her lonely 
and agonizing death. 

The reassurance comes from the Unidentified Guest, who is 
both psychiatrist and priest. What he does for the Chamber- 
laynes, Edward and Lavinia, is a representation in stage terms 
of what a psychiatrist might do for a married couple who are 
getting on badly. He shows them themselves and each other, 
so that they can renew the relationship on a basis of reality. 
What he does for Celia is what a priest might do. He shows 
her the road that leads to martyrdom. One is an adjustment 
for a livable life in this world; the other is based on a belief 
in a world to come. 

The same virtue in the patient is necessary for either treat- 
ment—humility. “You have come,’ Reilly says to Edward 
Chamberlayne, ‘where the word insult has no meaning.’ And 
it is emphasized that Celia comes to Reilly, not with the 
common doubt as to whether he will take her seriously, but 
with the uncommon doubt as to whether she deserves to be 
taken seriously. What they have all painfully learnt to abandon 
are the false and outgrown images of themselves, which pre- 
vented growth. The play is one of reassurance based on 
humility, because without humility there is no apprehension 
of the truth. Humility is the quality insisted on throughout. 
‘She will not even know that there is anything to be afraid of, 
she is too humble.’ It would seem that the tigers are identified 
with vanity, or with the fantasies that spring from it. 

The situation between Edward and Lavinia and its resolu- 
tion is generally acceptable. Their relationship had become 
static, the shake-up started the flow of life in it again, and it 
once more became dynamic. Edward’s, ‘You do need rest 
now’ in the last Act is surely meant to be an indication that 
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they are going to have a child? To accept Celia’s fate is more 
difficult; accepting it is in fact a question of faith. ‘She paid 
the highest price in suffering,’ Reilly said, ‘that is part of the 
design.’ Of a priest’s design but not of a psychiatrist’s. Reilly, 
when he first met Celia, saw behind her chair ‘The image of 
Celia Copplestone whose face showed the astonishment of the 
first five minutes after a violent death.’ In psycho-analytical 
terms he saw her death-wish, rooted in guilt. Her cry when she 
came to him was that she must atone. Had he been a psychia- 
trist and not a priest, he would have felt it to be his business to 
try to find out why she so much wanted to atone, and what for, 
and to release her from the compulsion driving her towards 
self-punishment. No psychiatrist could rejoice in a beautiful 
young woman being crucified near an ant-heap. A priest 
might, since he would see the state of mind which brought her 
to that death as the apotheosis of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
God. The psychiatrist would see it as an exaggerated degree 
of masochism: it is a gulf which nothing can bridge. Reilly, 
whatever he may be with the Chamberlaynes, is all priest in 
his dealings with Celia. Yet the divergence is not so great as it 
seems, for the psychiatrist, like the priest, knows that re-birth 
comes only after the patient has been down into the depths of 
suffering. Both of them are aware of: “The two worlds of life 
and death.’ 

Edward, Lavinia, and Celia have this in common,.that none 
of them have been capable of love. It is agreed that Edward, 
‘could not love any woman,’ of Lavinia that ‘no man could 
love her’, while Celia’s desperation comes not only from the 
ending of a relationship but from finding that it never existed. 
On the face of it it would seem that Peter Quilpe, the least 
developed of the four, achieved something nearer to love. 
Lavinia knew that the feeling he had for Celia was different 
from the feeling he had for her, and when he came back after 
two years spent in thinking of Celia or avoiding the thought, 
it took all his courage to ask about her. Yet since it is action 
that really expresses feeling, Edward and Lavinia showed that 
at least they loved each other enough to abandon any one 
else. Edward never intended to leave Lavinia for Celia; 
Lavinia only left Edward to startle him into feeling for her. 
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Both were really struggling for, and did in the end achieve, a 
more vital relationship. 

Celia believed that she had had a glimpse of what loving 
was like, ‘I have thought at moments that the ecstasy is real... 
For what happened is remembered like a dream/In which 
one is exalted by intensity of loving/In the spirit a vibration 
of delight/Without desire, for desire is fulfilled/ in the delight 
of loving.’ Celia’s idea of love is of something wholly spiritual; 
she is, in the eyes of the priest, already feeling her way towards 
the Love of God, there to find an ecstasy never to be found in 
human love. A psychiatrist might say that in separating ecstasy 
from desire and its natural fulfilment, Celia was betraying the 
origin of her death-wish, which was to lead her away from 
human love to loneliness and an early death. ‘You and I don’t 
know,’ Julia said, ‘the process by which the human is trans- 
humanized.’ The reader’s attitude to the play must depend 
on whether he wishes the human to be transhumanized and 
believes that it can be, or wishes it to fulfil itself as far as 
possible in the terms of human life, being the only ones that 
we know. 

It is much more difficult to create a Celia than to make the 
Chamberlaynes. ‘The scene which should bring her fully to 
life, the scene in the consulting room between her and Reilly, 
does not altogether succeed, while the conversation between 
Reilly and the Guardians after she has gone is the weakest part 
of the play, But here again the emphasis is on humility; the 
man who has been directing other lives admits, ‘When I say 
to one like her “Work out your salvation with diligence’’, I 
do not understand what I myself am saying.’ He receives advice 
and encouragement from Julia, who made her first appearance 
as the silliest character in the play, but here emerges not only 
as the Guardian, but as one who can see as far as Reilly, or 
further. The weak things of this world thus confound the 
mighty. 

Whether for the believer in the natural or supernatural 
interpretation of life, this is a play which gradually reveals 
more meaning, just as the unobtrusive rhythm of the verse 
grows to a cumulative effect. It is a play that can only be fully 
accepted by the Christian, but that also stimulates inquiry 
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in the psychologist who, however, practical about the human 
dilemma, cannot deny the mystery that surrounds our lives; 
in the words of Demetrios Capetanakis, ‘ Psychology explains, 
but it does not give the meaning.’ 


LETTICE COOPER 


“45 


THE CINEMA 


THEY WERE NOT DIVIDED. Leicester Square Theatre, 
London. 

THE INSPECTOR GENERAL. Warner Theatre, London. 

JOUR DE FETE. Cameo-Polytechnic, London. 


Tue billing of They Were Not Divided is a characteristic example 
of commercial cowardice and compromise in the cinema. 
Great stress is laid on the allegation that this is the story of 
every man in the forces, and yet the very nature of the film 
makes this impossible. First, not everyone was in the Guards; 
secondly, none, one may imagine, were quite in the Guards 
shown here, and thirdly, the story concerns the friendship 
of an Englishman and an American, who are both killed, 
and that did not happen to everyone. It would have 
been better had the other line of cinema-exploitation been 
followed, and the exceptional, the unique character of the 
film been pointed out. This uncertainty of approach is 
evident all the way through, for the film is an uneasy blend of 
the documentary and the fictional, in which the documentary 
is the better part but the fictional gets the upper hand. 

There is not much story. After D-Day, an Englishman joins 
the Guards, and strikes up a friendship with an American 
who, though not naturalized, and therefore presumably an 
alien, has also been accepted by the Brigade. They are both, 
the Englishman and the American, in the Welsh Guards, and 
the trio is completed by an appalling ‘comic’ Irishman, who 
becomes an equally ‘comic’ N.C.O., while they get com- 
missions. The Englishman, who is married, takes the American 
to his home on leave, and there the American meets and 
ultimately marries an English girl. 

We see something of the training at Caterham, and this is 
the real thing, though it must be emphasized that wartime 
training of the Guards is different, both in rigour and duration, 
from that of peace. There is a good deal of that ‘humour’ 
without which British audiences are supposed to be unwilling 
to accept anything serious, and a certain amount of fun is 
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made of the Welsh being the youngest regiment of the 
Brigade; that would, indeed, presumably be why they were 
detailed to take part in this film. 

There is also much attention paid to ‘seeing the other man’s 
point of view’. The film in fact is constructed on the basis of 
lawn tennis—one crack from the American about les anglais 
(fifteen-love) is followed by one from the Englishman or the 
Welsh (for there are one or two Welsh even in this Welsh 
Guards; they are there, as the British cinema has lately dis- 
covered, to sing) and the score is fifteen-all. No one’s feelings 
are hurt, a careful eye is kept on world-markets, and it gets 
rather dull. 

So, 1t must be confessed, do the war scenes. The embarka- 
tion, crossing of the Channel, and landing are excellent. After 
that the Armoured Division rumbles through to the liberation 
of Brussels, and modern war, like so much else to-day, becomes 
increasingly impersonal. Sometimes a tank hits a mine, some- 
times a tank catches fire. Until the end of the film, we do not 
see the enemy, and, as the tanks advance under smoke-screen, 
we do not see very much else. The best parts of the film as I 
have said are the scenes of training and early war-service. The 
tanks advance to aid the paratroopers at Arnhem. The 
American is hit and the English officer forsakes his duty to 
stay with his friend. As he does not drag him out of range, he 
gets hit too. And as neither have field dressings on them, both 
die. 

All this seemed to me from the military point of view, quite 
wrong. It was bad enough that the American should be killed, 
leaving his men without their officer, but to have the English- 
man allowing personal feeling to affect professional duty, 
allowing (for all he knew) his own men to be killed and certainly 
to be without their officer—this seemed to me the weakest 
concession to screen dramatics. 

The first-aid truck arrives, the Irish N.C.O. buries them, and 
sticks two flags, an American and a British, in the snow, which 
obligingly causes the flags to bend over and touch, symbolizing 
America and Great Britain ‘Together To The Last’, in what I 
felt to be one of the most tasteless endings I had ever suffered. 
When I saw the film, it did not come off; the audience, which 
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had been moved by previous events, was left merely em- 
barrassed. 

I felt now and again that the audience at the Danny Kaye 
film were at times a little embarrassed, too; as if they were 
waiting for something that never quite happened. There are 
plenty of good moments, but they did not total up. ‘The film is 
so big and sumptuous that it is cumbersome and Danny Kaye, 
one feels, is burdened by the demands of the plot. On paper, 
this plot should seem excellent. The story of the quack’s assist- 
ant who is mistaken for an inspector by a town council which 
has every reason not to wish its books looked into would, one 
thinks, film well. And so perhaps it might—anywhere else but 
in Hollywood. Hollywood has dressed it up in technicolor and 
made it an elaborate musical, and I myself felt I was missing 
Nelson Eddy much more than I was getting Danny Kaye. 

Moreover, Mr. Kaye, especially in his elegant uniforms, is 
far too civilized for one to be able to believe that he can neither 
read nor write, and on that illiteracy part of the fun turns. 
Because there are moments when the predicaments he falls 
into call for sympathy, he has in this film been likened to 
Chaplin and told, rather brusquely, that he must not play for 
pathos. I did not find he did anything of the sort. Whom he 
did remind me of was Gielgud in comedy, and I can imagine 
few happier castings than their appearance as the twins in 
Comedy of Errors or even as The Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

M. Tati, in Jour de Féte, has also been compared to Chaplin. 
But any screen comedian must expect this, and I sometimes 
wonder if those who talk so lightly of the Chaplin of the early 
films saw those films at the time they were early. M. Tati 
comes nearer, in my opinion, to Buster Keaton. Unlike 
Chaplin, not once is he sorry for himself, and like Keaton he 
keeps his face quite expressionless; indeed, it has been pointed 
out that there is not a close-up in the film. 

There is an absence of quite a number of other things we 
have got used to from Jour de Féte. Lighting is variable, the 
sound-track poor; in no way does it mark a technical advance. 
It is not even well constructed, being two films or rather two 
halves, which do not join but overlap. One half gives us the 
life of a French village to which a fair comes, the other the 
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effect on the local postman of seeing at that fair a film of the 
efficiency of American postal services. The village is not made 
a background for the postman, and the postman certainly 
does not subordinate himself to the village. Played by M. Tati, 
and directed by M. Tati, he goes off on long sequences which 
are delirious flights of fancy in which neither time nor cutting 
exists. 

He does not disdain jokes as old as that of Danny Kaye 
trying to unsheathe a sword from the scabbard; he stands on 
the wrong end ofa rake, he employs a player with Ben Turpin’s 
(or Larry Semon’s?) squint. But through it all, he makes of his 
postman a real character, and he does it entirely in film-terms, 
both aural and visual. It is a long time since a film has so easily 
and naturally carried us into a world of sheer fantasy. It is 
never static, and never stereotyped; perhaps its greatest virtue, 
and the secret of its success, is the richness and diversity of its 
humanity. As is nearly always the case in French films, even 
the most minor characters come alive, and the most alive of 
them is Francois, the postman, friend of them all, and fully 
aware of his importance to the community. It is indeed because 
he fears he will lose that position, through being mocked at for 
his slowness that he decides to speed up after seeing the film 
of American efficiency. It is not only his self-importance, how- 
ever, but also his sense of duty and his love for his neighbours 
that make him try to improve his methods, and as he delivers 
by bicycle, the opportunities for slapstick can be imagined— 
although they never have been, in films, until now. The 
bicycle itself takes on life, becoming a comic character on its 
own and wreaking havoc with the local policeman’s traffic 
signals, with the ducks, gaffers, middens, and bonfires of 
village life. 

All comes to naught, of course—the postman ends up in the 
river. He is comforted by an old woman; she has acted as 
Chorus throughout, telling him that speed may be all very 
well in the towns, but is out of place in the country—an 
observation implicit in the first shots, which had shown the 
wooden horses of the roundabout, frightening, by their carved 
cavorting in the lorry in which they are stacked, the real 
horses in the fields through which they pass. It is because Jour 
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de Féte develops this note which it strikes early on, expands it, 
fulfils it, and then winds up with it expounded, that the film, 
though cheaply, and in some senses clumsily, made, comes to 
life as a whole in a way beyond reach of the lavish production 
accorded The Inspector General—though that film should be 
seen, not so much for Danny Kaye’s famous ‘faces’ as for the 
beauty of his hands, indeed of all his movements, the clear 
swiftness of his articulation and the never-sufficiently-ap- 
plauded deft, unostentatious and true characterization of Elsa 
Lanchester. 
ROBERT HERRING. 


FEAR AND TREMBLING 


by OswELL BLAKESTON 


Actors panic, 
the Manager shouts, 
‘Is there a hypnotist 
in the house?’ 


BAY se 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SKELTON, THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AN EARLY 
TUDOR POET. H. L. R. Epwarps. Cape. 18s. 


THE poets, Coleridge, Graves, Auden, have rightly paid 
homage to Skelton, but the scholars, with the exception of 
Dyce, have not hitherto been so kind to him. Indeed, the 
official estimates of Skelton afford embarrassing examples of 
critical timidity. Now Mr. Edwards, who has been research- 
ing, and researching skilfully, on Skelton for some years, has 
produced a most readable and informative book about him. 

Mr. Edwards deliberately omits to give any literary judg- 
ment on his subject, though he does give detailed exegesis of 
the poems, and particularly and most valuably of Speak, 
Parrot. And he does set the man, John Skelton, Poet Laureate, 
very clearly and delightfully before us. Mr. Edwards’s scholar- 
ship is sound, and he is not afraid of reasonable surmise. His 
book, however, is sub-titled The Life and Times of an Early 
Tudor Poet, and is described as ‘an effort to present an unduly 
neglected figure to the general reader as well as to the scholar’. 
The general reader is a mythological monstrosity, and in 
trying to achieve his double aim Mr. Edwards has detracted 
from the value of what he nas to offer. Skelton’s life, despite the 
researches of Mr. Edwards and Dr. William Nelson, is still 
exiguous material for the biographer. Mr. Edwards is much 
too modest to attempt to make his Times rival the work of the 
great historians of the Tudor period; as a result, though it is 
presented in lively fashion, it reads here and there very much 
like padding. In addition, his unfortunate habit of addressing 
his ‘general reader’ in rhetorical questions (‘Is it unreasonable 
to suppose that he paid one of his not infrequent visits to the 
University during this period? And if he did, may he not have 
placed the laurel crown on the head of his future panegyrist?’) 
tends to obscure the value of what he has to say. 

It is unlikely that we shall ever know much more about 
Skelton than Mr. Edwards tells us in this book. What remains 
to be done is to answer the question Mr. Graves put long ago: 
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What could be dafter 

Than John Skelton’s laughter? 
What sound more prettily 

Than his pretty poetry? 

Then where to rank old Skelton? 


We need, that is, an adequate assessment of Skelton as a poet. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Edwards is going to provide this in 
his projected (and much-needed) edition of the poems. Skelton 
himself has given us an indication of the right method for 
approaching his work: 


For though my rhyme be ragged, 
Tattered and jagged, 
Rudely rain-beaten, 
Rusty and moth-eaten, 
If ye take well therewith, 
It hath in it some pith. 
(Colin Clout.) 


Too many people know Skelton only as the author of the lovely 
lyrics to Isabel Pennell and the other ladies or as the ‘beastly 
Skelton’ of Pope. But indeed his verse has some pith in it, and 
is well worth study, not only by poets. Let us hope that Mr. 
Edwards will do for the poet what he has done for the man. 


T. H. Jones 


A SEASON IN HELL. Artuur Rimpaup. Translated by 
NorMAN CAMERON. John Lehmann. 155. 


THERE seems to be a certain type of mind which, for all the 
fury of its imagination, desires an extension of its thought in 
action, a projection of its fantasy in terms of power. Marlowe 
and Nietzsche belong to this genre; and just such another, we 
are told, was Rimbaud. 

Now the fate of such spirits is inherent in their excessive 
capacity for hope. They believe that the universe offers more— 
or that their energies can wrest more from it—than would 
actually appear to be the case. Marlowe was not satisfied with 
his crown of laurels, and Nietzsche asked for more than 
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academic fame. To this kind of ‘surplus’ and improper ambi- 
tion Rimbaud confessed in Une Saison en Enfer. ‘J’ai créé 
toutes les fétes,’ he wrote, ‘tous les triomphes, tous les drames. 
J'ai essayé d’inventer de nouvelles fleurs, de nouveaux astres, 
de nouvelles chairs, de nouvelles langues. J’ai cru acquérir des 
pouvoirs surnaturels. Eh bien! Je dois enterrer mon imagina- 
tion et mes souvenirs.’ And a little later, ‘Je demanderai 
pardon pour m’étre nourri de mensonge.’ 

Such a sloughing of romantic illusion has never perhaps 
been made on such a scale. Unlike Lautréamont—a five year 
younger poet—Rimbaud did not seek to anchor himself by any 
return to intellectual reaction. What he now recognized and 
acknowledged was the basic sub-soil of human values, the 
earth of the peasant—‘la réalité rugeuse’. This new phase— 
‘?heure nouvelle’—of his life was, he saw well, ‘au moins trés 
sévére’. It is, then, this quality of what we may call a sort of 
practical disenchantment, to distinguish it from the cynicism 
—the frivolous disenchantment—of the “Twenties, that makes, 
of all Rimbaud’s works, Une Saison en Enfer so relevant to-day. 

Apart from an early rendering, put out at Paris as a 
limited edition, by Mr. George Frederic Lees, this is the first 
translation of the work, in its entirety, in English. In his trans- 
lations of Rimbaud’s verse, Mr. Norman Cameron admirably 
caught the impetuous mobility and volcanic uprush of the 
poet’s imagination and speech. Now in this new task he 
succeeds in transferring and retaining what Mr. Quennell 
somewhere speaks of as Rimbaud’s ‘obstinate energy’. 

Compared with Mr. Lees’ version, we note in Mr. 
Cameron’s a greater attachment to the idiomatic strength of 
English usage: his language has a greater resilience and sap. 
‘Autumn already,’ writes the former, ‘but why regret an 
eternal sun’ (‘Mais pourquoi regretter un eternel soleil’), 
which Mr. Cameron renders better as ‘But why long for an 
everlasting sunshine’. ‘Regret,’ in contrast, has a formal ring, 
‘eternal’ is churchy, and ‘sun’ lacks effulgence. 

This edition contains a bilingual text, and is illustrated by 
Mr. Keith Vaughan, whose luridly etiolated drawings turn 
Rimbaud’s fiery phantoms into histrionic fairies. 

DEREK STANFORD 
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GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. LETTERS. Selected by RicHarpD 

RumBo_p. Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 125. 6d. 

Tus selection of a hundred and twenty-two letters from 
Flaubert’s Correspondence is very welcome indeed. It is pre- 
sumably considered too risky a financial venture to bring out 
a more comprehensive selection. However, for small mercies 
let us be thankful. The book is attractively produced and the 
translation by Mr. Cohen is good. It contains a useful intro- 
duction by Mr. Rumbold. 

The aim seems to have been to touch on all the important 
facets of Flaubert’s life, and this has been achieved. Almost all 
the most significant aspects are represented by judiciously 
chosen letters. We get brief glimpses into his theories on the art 
of the novel, his capacity for friendship, his active interest in 
the work of his fellow-writers, his views on politics. They 
reveal, too, the warm, generous, sensitive, and obstinate 
character that underlay his rugged recluse’s exterior. 

We see from the correspondence why Flaubert was able to 
create only one great human novel, Madame Bovary. Nowhere 
in his letters, as Henry James noticed, does Flaubert show 
curiosity about or love of life. Human beings disgusted and 
irritated him. Composition and style were the questions that 
claimed all his interest. Subject matter was relegated to a 
second place. Form had become such an obsession with him 
that towards the end of his life he was writing to Georges Sand: 
‘But neither of them (Zola or Daudet) is primarily concerned 
with what is for me the purpose of Art: Beauty. I remember 
how violently my heart leapt at the sight of one wall of the 
Acropolis, a mere bare wall... Well, I wonder whether a 
book, independent of its subject matter, may not produce the 
same effect. Is not there an intrinsic virtue, a kind of divine 
impulse in the precision of the grouping, the perfection of the 
parts, the surface polish, the total harmony? Is there not... 
something of an eternal principle here?’ 

Flaubert foresaw pretty clearly—Mr. Rumbold makes an 
interesting point of this—the evil consequences of industrializa- 
tion and the growth of the over-centralized State. Flaubert 
almost anticipates psycho-analytical treatment in one of his 
letters to Mlle. de Chantepie: “You ask me how I cured myself 
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of the nervous delusions from which I once suffered... . By 
examining them scientifically—that is to say, by trying to 
understand them.’ (Italics mine.) 

The tiresome affairs of everyday existence bored Flaubert, 
and he expected his mother and others to free him from 
monetary worries so that he could devote his entire life to the 
pursuit of art. Shortly after the war there was brought out in 
France a sheaf of eleven hitherto unpublished letters, more 
than half of which were addressed to his family notary and 
friend, Frédéric Fovard, and had for their subject Flaubert’s 
financial worries. One or two of these might well have been 
included in the present selection with advantage. 


S. MENON MARATH 


CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND, 1600-37. KING 
CHARLES AND KING PYM, 1637-43. KING 
CHARLES THE MARTYR, 1643-49. Esmé WInGFIELD- 
STRATFORD. Three volumes. Illustrated. Hollis and 
Carter. 185. each. 


Dr. TREVELYAN, in valuable essays on bias and other 
aspects of history (reprinted in An Autobiography) reminds us 
that several kinds of history are required for the understanding 
of the past: the specialist monograph has its place as well as 
the various forms of literary history. Bias is inevitable and in 
itself not necessarily a bad thing, for a man is the better 
historian for having feelings to control. Dr. Trevelyan con- 
fesses his own bias, but it is certainly not that of which Dr: 
Wingfield-Stratford accuses him—the bias of the unadul- 
terated Whig Liberal gospel. A little of Dr. Trevelyan’s 
‘unadulterated’ prejudices and a measure of his ability to 
write fine history might have made of Dr. Wingfield-Stratford 
a better historian. 

Dr. Wingfield-Stratford sets out to tell the story of Charles I 
from the cradle to the grave, which, in his own words, is 
‘among the most moving and fascinating true stories of all 
time’, but how is it that (again to use his own words) it has 
got marred in the telling? The first reason is that his own 
‘indurated prejudice’ (a phrase he uses against Gardiner) has 
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led him into an obsession about the Whig interpretation of 
history, which, certainly in its cruder form, has long been 
regarded as unsatisfactory. Yet we are treated to a great deal 
of comment on this score, and constantly reminded of the 
‘myth of the tyrant versus the patriots’. It is a form of special 
pleading that has vitiated the whole of these three volumes; 
and it is maddening to the reader who wishes to get on with 
the story. Secondly, there is far too much analysis of motive 
(and a lot of it mere assumption) of the parliamentary leaders. 
Finally, why all this carping belittlement of these leaders, 
and a great deal of hostility directed especially at Pym, ‘that 
specialist in persecution,’ who is painted in the blackest 
colours, though not without a certain grudging admiration for 
his adroit management of parliament? There is no suggestion 
anywhere that there were men on the parliamentary side 
actuated by high motives, and who reluctantly fought the 
king because conscientiously they believed in curbing the 
royal prerogative. There were some who fought for Charles, 
as in the case of Sir Edmund Verney, who believed the king 
to be in the wrong. Instead we are presented with the picture 
of a gang of treasonable politicians determined to set up 
a parliamentary tyranny by methods that out-Machiavel 
Machiavelli. This simplification of the issue obscures the real 
complexity of the struggle. Dr. Wingfield-Stratford can be as 
distorted as the Whig historians, and he has omitted much 
that is required for a proper understanding of the period. 
In fairness it must be stated that he does make. certain 
corrections of fact, and he has the flair for drawing a portrait, 
as with Buckingham and certain aspects of Charles. 

The pity of it all is that Dr. Wingfield-Stratford can tell 
a story when he forgets the Whig historians and the devilries 
of the opposition. The irony of it lies in the fact that without 
the Whig historians, beginning with Forster and culminating 
in the great work of Gardiner and Firth, neither Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford nor anybody else would be in a position to begin 
the proper study of the period. Poor ‘faithful’? Gardiner, with 
his ‘indurated prejudice’, his ‘prefabricated’ view of Charles, 
and his eighteen weighty volumes, comes in for constant 
castigation, though Dr. Wingfield-Stratford does admit 
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Gardiner’s ‘honesty of intention’, and that ‘he would rather 
have died than knowingly colour his facts’, and he does give 
a measure of tribute to the thoroughness with which Gardiner 
uncovers the first fifty years of Stuart history. It is, however, 
grossly unfair to Gardiner to say that he was bitterly hostile 
to Charles, and to say also that he has no words of blame for 
the king’s execution. There was never the slightest trace of 
bitterness in him; and in his account of the trial and execution 
Gardiner is obviously uneasy and struggling with the very 
doubtful legality of the proceedings. Let Dr. Wingfield- 
Stratford ponder these words of Gardiner’s in his article on 
Charles in the Dictionary of National Biography: ‘Not only was 
the sentence technically illegal, but on the grounds alleged 
it was substantially unjust.’ 

After all this, what is the truth? Shall we ever know? Is 
it not a truism. that revolutionaries set up in a worse form, at 
any rate for a time, that which they seek to destroy? That 
certainly happened in the Great Rebellion. Men sincerely 
opposed to the king, and who had no wish to go to war, were 
eventually led to extremes. That the revolution had to come 
even Dr. Wingfield-Stratford seems inclined to admit. 
Es muss brechen. The big break between crown and parliament 
had been long postponed, chiefly owing to the superb adroit- 
ness of the Tudors, and especially Elizabeth. Any elective 
body of independently minded people is bound to feel its 
power, and to seek to exercise that power; and parliament was 
growing up beside an hereditary and powerful monarchy. 
And when matters are further exacerbated by religious 
issues, the explosion was bound to be violent. The tragedy is 
that the struggle took the form it did; that it was further 
marred by the dreadful deed of regicide, and that the country 
had to endure the horrors of military government: strange 
results—who would have prophesied such as late as 1642? 
Is it not a truism also that, as nearly always, right and wrong 
were with both sides, and that both committed wrong in 
pursuance of what they considered right? 

Where does the historian stand in all this? What is his duty? 
Dr. Trevelyan has said that it is the fact about the past that 
is poetic. But to convey the fact about the past that shall have 
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the face of truth is one of the most difficult of achievements. 
Facts can be asserted, but the truth may be missed, for to 
understand the poetic truth of the past means understanding 
the mental and spiritual climate, as well as the social setting, 
otherwise facts are seen only in terms of our own life to-day. 
For such an understanding we need a perfect historian, but, 
as Dr. Trevelyan has pointed out, there cannot be a perfect 
historian, for ‘he requires indeed a more various 
combination of qualities of heart and head, of science and of 
art than any other study undertaken by man. His functions 
have to be put into commission. There have to be various 
kinds of history.’ The historian, however, can fulfil an impor- 
tant duty and capture our imagination by selecting facts 
honestly (and the writing of history must always in some degree 
be biased because facts have to be selected) and by investing 
them with life because his feelings and imagination are roused 
but kept under perfect control. 
JouHN FREEMAN 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Franz 
ALEXANDER. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


Tue United States of America, partly, but not entirely through 
hospitality extended to exiles from Europe, have become the 
Vienna of psycho-analysis, and the source of so much of the 
best recent writing on the subject. Within the last year or two, 
Theodor Reik, Berne, and Brill, all distinguished psycho- 
analysts practising in America, have published the first of their 
experience in a form intelligible to the layman, as well as 
valuable to the student or practitioner. Here, in Fundamentals 
of Psycho-Analysis, Dr. Alexander, of the Chicago Institute and 
of Illinois University gives us, as his publishers justly claim for 
him,’ a comprehensive view of the present state of psycho- 
analytic knowledge,’ based, as any serious book on psycho- 
analysis must be, on the findings of Freud, expanded by the 
later work done in developing Freud’s concepts and illumin- 
ated by Dr. Alexander’s own considerable experience. 
After a brief note on the present position of psycho-analysis 
in medicine, he sets out to clear the ground by explaining some 
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of the obstacles in the way of true psychological understanding, 
especially those which operate to prevent people from being 
aware of their own motives. He examines the basic principles 
of psychology, and the structure of human personality, sexual 
development, and the various failures of the ego to adapt 
itself to maturity and to the external world which are generally 
the causes of the regressions to an earlier phase that produce 
neuroses. T’o these Dr. Alexander adds two chapters consider- 
ing the influence of the social and cultural set-up on the child, 
with interesting comparisons of the effect of different ways of 
living in different countries. 

There follows a chapter on dreams and their significance, 
developed from the original discoveries of Freud and illus- 
trated by examples from Dr. Alexander’s cases. There are two 
brief but interesting chapters on the psychological basis of wit 
and esthetics. 

The remainder of the book deals, first with the nature and 
structure of neurosis and then with the therapeutic use of 
psycho-analysis, where again Dr. Alexander draws for illustra- 
tions on the dreams and other experience of patients who have 
been through his hands. 

Each section of this book is accompanied by a full biblio- 
graphy which will make it of especial value to students. The 
reader who has no previous experience of psycho-analysis or of 
psycho-analytical writings may find some of the sections a 
little stiff and too full of technical terms, but the book is clear 
enough for anyone who really wishes to understand. Dr. 
Alexander is particularly good on the regressive impulses 
underlying neurosis and on the way in which mental health 
and capacity to function depends on the ego’s power of adapta- 
tion. This is a book which should be in the library of anyone 


really interested in the subject. 
LETTICE GOOPER 


COLLECTED PAPERS ON PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. ELLa 
FREEMAN SHARPE. Edited by MArjorIeE BRIERLEY, with a 
preface by Ernest Jones. Hogarth Press. 215. 

Goop books on the general theory, technique, and practice of 

psycho-analysis have lately come in quick succession. Every 
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experienced psycho-analyst has something to contribute to the 
sum of knowledge of what is still a new discovery, and an ex- 
perimental branch of medicine. Ella Sharpe was a lay analyst, 
and before she turned to analysis, a teacher of English. This 
made her come to the work with an enlightened apprehension 
of the meaning and value of words. Without such an appre- 
hension, no psycho-analyst can be really successful, since 
words are the medium of communication, and the use or mis- 
use of a word by a patient may reveal a hidden trauma, or 
suddenly illuminate a difficult problem. It is clear that Miss 
Sharpe was particularly alert in picking up such clues, and 
her command of words makes her unusually fitted to describe 
the subtle and delicate nuances of feeling which during an 
analysis are often the visible sign of a fundamental upheaval. 

The paper on child-analysis is especially interesting, not 
only for the particular handling which it needs, but because, 
as Miss Sharpe shows, it is one of the most searching tests of the 
analyst who may discover in himself a tendency left over 
from his own childhood to identify too much with the child 
or with her parents. The section on the transference is also 
extremely good and clear, and there is much in the papers on 
both the technique and theory of psycho-analysis which would 
be of value to any practising psycho-analyst or student. 

To the lay reader, who knows something of the subject but 
is not anxious to study it in more detail, the literary essays at the 
end of the book will perhaps be the most interesting. Shakes- 
peare is an inexhaustible mine for anvone quarrying for new 
light on human nature. The paper on “The Impatience of 
Hamlet’, is a beam of light from a fresh angle on the greatest 
of plays, and the parallel and contrast between King Lear and 
The Tempest is likely to perform the real function of criticism 
and send the reader back to both with a sharpened insight. 
Miss Sharpe does not make the mistake of some psycho- 
analytical critics. To interpret on the unconscious level is not, 
for her, to belittle the work or the writer. Her ‘Examination 
of metaphor’ again, is an illuminating note on the way in 
which words are used to express an unconscious as well as a 
conscious meaning. People who think that they are saying one 
thing, in literature as in life and in analysis, are so often saying 
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another as well. To understand this is always to arrive at a 
richer meaning and to interpret this richer meaning through 
the sound and sense of the word seems to have been Miss 
Sharpe’s distinguishing gift, both in her analytical work and 
in her writing. 

LETTICE COOPER 


TREASURE IN THE CARIBBEAN. A. W. Acwortu. 
Pleiades Books. 12s. 6d. 


ISLANDS IN THE SUN. Rosita Forsss. Evans. 125. 6d. 
CREOLE. Lucitie Iremoncer. Hutchinson. gs. 6d. 


A MORNING AT THE OFFICE. Epcar MITTELHOELZER. 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 


THE somewhat catch-penny title of Mr. Acworth’s book is 
offset by its excellently correct sub-heading ‘A First Study of 
Georgian Buildings in the British West Indies’, which indicates 
both its scope and its limitations. An American has already 
made a study of the early Spanish architecture in Jamaica, and 
it is satisfactory that Mr. Acworth should follow this with what 
he so modestly calls a ‘first’ study; the elegance of both his 
text and photographic illustrations make us hope it will not 
be his last. It is important that this work should be done, for 
conditions (hurricane, earthquake, termites), materials and un- 
fortunately, governmental neglect, as in the notorious instance 
of the Dockyard at English Harbour, Antigua, all contribute 
to decay. 

Jamaica and the Leeward Islands have the fullest treat- 
ment (eight pages each). The author has missed one or two 
buildings which I would have liked to have seen included from 
Jamaica; the South Coast, in this as in other respects, is too 
much ignored, and space, I presume, caused the omission of 
one or two others I came on in Barbados; against this, it must 
be recorded that he is particularly good on the smaller islands, 
and gives one more reason for what is clearly on the way to be 
a boom for Grenada. 

At the same time I have to admit to a prejudice. A foolish 
one, but it is there and colours my comments, so it had better 
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be brought into the light. The author explicitly states that he 
is dealing only with Georgian architecture in the British West 
Indies. It is therefore unreasonable of me to say that, to me, 
the word ‘architecture’ cancels the two words I have italicized. 
Architecture in the Caribbean means to me mainly—Haiti. 
Not only the ruins of Christophe’s palace at Sans Souci, by the 
village of Milot, or his great Citadel on Mt. Eveque; not even 
the city of Cap Haitien, but the modern buildings in Haiti, 
particularly in Port-au-Prince and in the suburb of Pétionville 
and on the hills above—modern buildings, made for moun- 
tains, as those in British Caribbean islands rarely are, and 
designed by Haitian architects who have trained in France 
and Switzerland. 

Haiti, as we know, is a free republic; it has had many 
revolutions in its time, not always conducted according to 
Queensberry rules; and the fact that it is a dollar-country 
makes it difficult for British to reach nowadays. Nevertheless, 
it is in Haiti that you find really active what the other 
Caribbean islands all want; freedom. You find it developing 
in agriculture, education, care of the old, and in the arts of 
painting, architecture, and poetry. You find a going-forward, 
and therefore when people write of the West Indies and omit 
Haiti, my heart is always hurt and my blood rises some- 
what. 

Rosita Forbes omits Haiti in her new book. There is plenty 
about Cuba and Curacao, but it seems to me unfair to include, 
in a general sweep such as her Jslands in the Sun, only two plates 
of Haiti, one of which is of the Gabane Choucoune, with no 
indication that this thatched Cabane is only a modern night- 
club open one night a week, attached to a hotel in Pétionville, 
run by a sister of the President, and with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Hotellerie Christophe in Cap Haitien, one of the 
most gracious hotels in which you could wish to stay. Rosita 
Forbes’s new book is breathless, glossy, adequately accurate 
in all but spelling (BarbadoEs has yet to be found on the 
map); typical modern journalism, aware of political issues 
and seeking to disarm by the mere fact of being aware. She is. 
rather engagingly attached to the Bahamas, and there is no 
place in the world like her own island there, which is as it 
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should be; but—you shouldn’t write a book about ‘Islands in 
the Sun,’ without knowing Haiti, and the Cayman islands, on 
one of which there is a house built of conch shells, and where the 
Nicaraguan turtles are fattened for export, and the best yachts 
in the world are built, and no one is poor. Islands in the Sun is 
dedicated to ‘Molly Huggins, the Spirit of Jamaica’, and it is 
no insult, I hope, to the present Governor’s popular wife, to 
say that that must be one of those compliments it is em- 
barrassing to receive. 

Mrs. Iremonger’s book, following hard on Victor Reid’s 
New Day, gives us another side of Jamaica with which we are 
grateful to be acquainted. Her main masculine character, one 
cannot call him a hero, finds himself marrying almost against 
his will a Jamaican woman, or girl who, whilst loving him, 
is pushed into the marriage by her family. Most men find that 
women novelists of the ‘honest’ school seem to write not of the 
men they like, but of those they despise, and it does not 
exactly redress the balance that they don’t seem enchanted by 
their own sex either. I found Mrs. Iremonger’s Englishman 
just a bit too English to be true; but I must add in deference 
that I also find most Englishmen of his type are. The book 
deals, as the title implies, with the world of not-belonging; of 
sapped energy and uncertainty and convention; it is severely 
unpolitical; this is a timeless and inner Jamaica of which she 
writes, but having almost loaded the dice against her charac- 
ters by her ‘honesty’, she does exactly what she should do; she 
implicates us and moves us; at the end, we feel the book has 
treated of something larger than one island; it could happen 
anywhere; her particular skill is that she has made it general, 
whilst flowing from the particular. 

The same can be said of Mr. Mittelhoelzer’s book. Readers 
will be familiar with his short stories, contributed to this 
magazine. But as I said in my Editorial of November, 1948, 
this novel is something quite by itself. It has form, a musician- 
like control, both of its prose and of its psychology. The story 
is set in Trinidad. That island, though British, is for many 
reasons the least British of all the islands in the Caribbean, and 
Mr. Mittelhoelzer, having been born in British Guiana, knows 
it. Trinidad is barely separated from the mainland of South 
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America; a policy of indenture has resulted in a great influx 
of Indians or, as they are called, East Indians; the Chinese 
have infiltrated even more than in Jamaica, and for various 
reasons, as recorded in calypsos, the Americans have left an 
indelible mark. 

Mr. Mittelhoelzer takes a day in an office at Trinidad. He 
begins with an office boy enamoured sufficiently of one of the 
women working in his firm to copy out a speech by Shakes- 
peare and put it in her letter-tray. The major part of the action 
concerns his agony at watching this document go through the 
wrong hands. For there is an East Indian, who, feeling unsure 
of his colour-superiority over Negroes, always arrives early, 
so as to be knowledgeable in his reading of the mail and thus 
offset being ‘coolie’. There are women in the office, of differing 
degrees of attractiveness; some, though by birth more 
‘coloured’ than their paler sisters, helong to social clubs which 
make them envied; we have the colour-bar within the colour 
bar. But we have much more than that. We not only have it 
from the inside—no longer of black and white, but of coffee- 
Chinese, yellow-East Indian, Brown skin gal, and all the 
gradations. In his varied staff, in one morning at the office, 
Mr. Mittelhcelzer puts before us all shades, as those shades 
feel. All through, there is the theme of the little, promoted 
office boy, who loves this elder woman. It is a book of con- 
siderable strength and beauty. 

ROBERT HERRING 


ILL MET BY MOONLIGHT. W. Srantey Moss. Harrap. 
105. 6d. 


Ill Met by Moonlight is both an excellent day-to-day account 
of a war-time exploit and an exciting adventure story. The 
General commanding the German Forces in Crete is kid- 
napped by the author and another British officer. Many un- 
expected difficulties, including threats of betrayal from ELAS 
guerrillas, complicate their task. The courage and skill of these 
officers and their Cretan assistants is recorded with great 
modesty. In spite of constant danger the story bounces along 
hilariously from start to finish. 
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Captain Moss explains that he has not attempted to re-write 
his diary because this would destroy its ‘spirit of light- 
heartedness and twenty-two-year-old exuberance’. But the 
blue pencil of literary discretion could, with advantage, have 
been drawn through many of its clichés and school-boy 
expletives. 

The General, an ‘old man’ of about forty-five, is taken for 
mule rides across and around the island, is hidden in caves 
and oleander bushes, and ultimately comes to be on almost 
cosy terms with his captors. With Major Leigh-Fermor, the 
leader of the expedition, he passes the time by reciting verses 
from Sophocles. Austerity forces him to share a blanket with the 
author, whose descriptions of this episode amusingly recall the 
most insoluble of matrimonial problems—the battle of the 
bedclothes. At Mersa-Matruh he has a ‘high old time’ on a 
bottle of Raki with a British brigadier. War throughout the 
tale is treated as an experience of no more consequence than a 
rollicking football match; of its tragedy there is little mention 
apart from the possibility of German reprisals against Cretan 
villages. 

At one point youthful ‘exuberance’ lapses into bad taste. 
The linking of the General’s ‘ghetto expression’ to the an- 
nouncement of an R.A.F. doctor named Mendlessohn by its 
very associations makes for unpleasant reading. 

Readers who hope to recapture the beauty of a Cretan 
spring will be disappointed, for Crete in the heat of battle 
appeared as a ‘huge conglomeration of rocks’. An exception- 
ally wet April seems to have added to the difficulties of the 
operation. Unlike established philhellenes, with their tenden- 
cies to romanticize Greece, Captain Moss has no preconceived 
ideas. But his unqualified dismissal of mainland Greeks and 
most Cretans as thieves will come as a surprise to many who 
have had but little reason to be anything other than im- 
pressed by the honesty of the average Greek peasant. His lack 
of prejudice, however, makes his remarks about ELAS im- 
portant and of historical significance. 

The epilogue, by a friend, comes as an anti-climax and 
introduces the touch of the woman’s magazine which must 
carry everything to a domestic conclusion. If ends had to be 
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tied up, it would have been interesting to have known the 
ultimate fate of the General. 
Nancy CRAWSHAW 


A HISTORY OF MOUNTAINEERING IN THE ALPS. 
ALAIRE ELIANE ENGEL. Illustrated. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 


MountTAINEERING is fortunate among sports in that many of 
its greatest exponents have been also articulate as authors; 
from Whymper, Mummery Conway, and Young down to 
Tilman, Shipton, and the late F. $8. Smythe, we have not 
lacked well-written accounts of great climbs; there have 
been anthologies made from their works, Professor G. R. de 
Beer has painstakingly recorded what Travellers in Switzerland 
have left in writing, from the earliest times, and now, in Ronald 
Clark, the early guides have found their biographer. Never- 
theless, as F. S. Smythe said in his foreword to this book, 
Mlle Engel’s is ‘the first really comprehensive work to be 
published in this country on the history of mountaineering in 
the Alps’. 

The subject could hardly have had a better author. Mlle 
Engel is well known to lovers of mountains for her own books 
(her two-volume La Litterature Alpiniste en France et en Angleterre 
was crowned by the French Academy) as well as for her 
translations into French of the great English mountaineering 
classics. The book under review is no translation, but was 
written in English, and is more than well able to take its place 
in a literature whose standard of writing is high. Mlle Engel 
uses an easy, flowing unstilted English. An immense amount 
of research into archives, letters, and journals has gone into 
the making of this book, but it is never merely a list of facts. 
The author is a Frenchwoman and though scrupulously fair, 
she is not afraid of expressing her own opinion on evidence 
she has collected; she is also the possessor of an enlivening but 
never ostentatious wit, so that one is constantly delighted by 
the solidity of her compilation and the lightness of her touch. 
In twelve chapters, she covers every aspect of Alpine climbing, . 
from the first days to the fighting of the Free French in the 
last war and the escapes over the snows by Englishmen and 
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others who had never before climbed a mountain. Mont Blanc 
has a chapter to itself, as does the Alpine Club, but the author 
has a soft spot, as is only right, for what is almost the most 
beautiful place in the world, Saas-Fee, and her introduction 
was written at Zermatt. When I add that her outlook is that 
‘the greatest climbers see mountains as mountains and not as 
pin-cushions for pitons’, it will be agreed that.one cannot ask 
for more. Time and again, by observations such as that, she 
shows herself sympathétique. One of her best chapters is her 
review of Mountain Literature. The book has a seven-page 
bibliography and a profusion of inspiring plates. 
R. H. 


MOUNTAINS AND NO MULES. Stowers Jounson. 


Fortune Press. 18s. 


THERE is a lot to be said for poets who travel. They avoid the 
more obvious pitfalls of tourism yet are happy to release their 
enthusiasm for scenery or people in a way that might shock 
the more hardened and sophisticated traveller. 

Mountains and No Mules, Stowers Johnson’s account of a 
rambling, easy-going journey on foot in both the French and 
the Spanish Pyrenees, illustrates the point. He and his com- 
panions well knew what to look for; they knew what to avoid. 
They could ‘get around’ without relying on either the gentle- 
men from the travel agencies or the agglomerations of men 
who in every country make a professional business of living 
off inexperienced travellers. Yet Johnson, though worldly- 
wise in a travel sense, has no compunction in writing thus, 
with an almost eighteenth-century air of terror of the Cirque 
de Gavarnie: 

‘Even the mighty shadow of the Marbore could not cover the whole 
floor of the Cirque, though now it shrouded entirely the Grande 
Cascade and darkened even the blackness of the rocks. It is this black- 
ness, coupled with the terror of height and extent that takes away the 
kind beauty from the sublime in this spectacle of rock barrier beetling 
above and strikes the onlooker with a ghast sense of fear.’ 


Now this is a purple patch—and there are many such in 
the book—which might hardly seem justified. Charles Packe, 
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writing nearly a century ago in an age when the mountain- 
terror had only recently been dissipated, found little of fear 
there, and blandly described the scene as ‘one of the most 
wonderful in the Pyrenees’. 

Yet the sense of place is conveyed by Johnson’s description, 
as it is in many similar ones which convey the feeling of 
wonder, rare and refreshing among contemporary travel- 
writers. 

His prose is at its clearest when reporting the minutia of 
travel. As a descriptive writer, he is apt to think in terms of 
poetry, and write in terms of prose. Sometimes the method is 
effective. Sometimes it produces sentences such as_ this: 


‘Wherever upon the cloud-fringes played the golden red from the 
hidden sun-glory, darkling lines of night gathered in the forest 
undulations, massing their purples right into the far horizon where 
in a frown dark as charcoal the Pyrenees stood and waited for the 


’ 


sun, 


In spite of such passages, however, Mountains and No Mules 
is a book of considerable use to anyone contemplating a visit 
to the Pyrenees; useful because it makes one aware of the 
solutions to those problems of currency, beds, drinks, and 
unexpected methods of transport, which run like a litany 
through the story of Pyrenean travel. 

Ronautp W. CLARK 


NEWS OF THE WORLD. Georce Barker. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
THE MONGREL. Rona.tp Duncan. Faber. 8s. 6d. 


WHEN I came to London in the early 1930’s with a headful of 
Auden and a fileful of Georgian poetry, I encountered in 
George Barker the first live, fiercely original poet of my ex- 
perience. Such an encounter must inevitably colour the judg- 
ment. But the unique, startling singularity’ in which Barker, 
in his first novel Alanna Autumnal, asserted his belief, is what a 
true poet, in all ages, impresses on his heritage. 

Tradition grows and expands from such impacts. In the 
changing air of our century it has been particularly con- 
venient to classify poetry into schools. We can say that George 
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Barker’s work grew from the stem of the 1930’s. The poems in 
Lament and Triumph, the magnificent Elegy on Spain, The Death 
of Yeats, the Vision of England in 1938, deepened the note of 
social protest, the feeling for a whole humanity. Up to this 
moment I see Lament and Triumph as a peak, an apotheosis, as 
Deaths and Entrances represents such a peak for Dylan Thomas, 
and The Magnetic Mountain for Mr. Day Lewis, and this for 
reasons other than the intrinsic merit of the poems. 

The tide of protest, of progress, has receded. For this we 
cannot blame the poet alone. Now, it seems to me, we can only 
judge a poet by whether he still kicks and is concerned for his 
craft and art, or whether he has become complacent and 
pompous. George Barker is one of the few who still kick. 
News of the World is still poetry. For that we should be thankful. 

I cannot decide whether there has been a deepening and 
development through Eros in Dogma to News of the World, or 
whether the immediate pleasure at being confronted with the 
book comes from relief that this nerve is still pulsing. I have 
not Eros by me; it is a book too easily borrowed when my back 
is turned, but I cannot remember anything in it as direct and 
moving as: 

‘I am the wife of the workman world 

With an apron full of children— 
And happy, happy, any hovel was 

With my helping hand under his gifted head 
And for my sleep his shoulder.’ 


But the Sonnets on Baudelaire and Father Hopkins are 
bound to invite comparisons with their masters—To Charles 
Baudelaire in particular, which I find thin compared with the 
magnificent Elegy in Eros in Dogma ending: 


‘Perfect. Brute. Beast. Bastard. My dog, my God.’ 


a superb embodiment of Baudelairean philosophy in the 
twentieth century. One feels there has been no philosophical 
advance in these poems from the positions of Father Hopkins 
and Baudelaire in the mid-nineteenth century. 

The English poet in this age cannot avoid being a romantic. 
There is no flow forward, no progress, no body of art and 
human life, no faith in future with which he can make contact. 
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What faith, what hopefulness possible can only be made in the 
poem, and the poet, and the man himself. These poems are 
individually and collectively beautiful, poignant, moving. It 
is poetry of the outcast, the outsider, the Laddie a Long way 
from home. That is where any poet is, at this moment, and it 
is no denigration of these poems to say that more is needed. 

My first contact with work in Mr. Ronald Duncan’s collec- 
tion has also been a personal one. I heard him read the title 
poem, The Mongrel at the Ethical Church in Bayswater. I was 
impressed by the identity of poem and poet, the use of language 
that is heightened common speech to create the impression 
of a seeker in an inconsequential world. This heightened talk, 
a practice which has been over-theorized both at the opening 
of the nineteenth century and in our own day till we are 
weighed down with huge slabs of dullness, and poetry loses 
face and favour, is probably Mr. Duncan’s only contribution 
to the art. Something of the inconsequence, and the sensitivity, 
comes out of the printed text of The Mongrel, but I found it 
somewhat more tedious to read than to hear. 

Real poems should provide their own music. Mr. Duncan is 
a librettist who has come to rely on others for this transfiguring. 
How he could come to divest I Sing of a Maiden and Timor 
Mortis Conturbat Me of the flesh of poetry in an attempt at 
modern adaptation is a matter between him and his Makar. 


MauvricE CARPENTER 


ONE OMEN. C. M. Woopuovse. Hutchinson. gs. 6d. 


Berore they have reached the second of Mr. Woodhouse’s 
delightful stories, readers will discover that they have made a 
new friend. He is a voluble, philosophical, devoted, and to 
English ears perhaps, extremely profane old man called Barba 
Stavro who, wearing a pair of heelless slippers inherited from 
his grandfather, plods incredible distances over the snow of his 
native mountains in the service of the Allied Military Mission 
to Greece. 

A little in the background move “The Englishman’ and ‘The 
American’, who have been parachuted into Greece one 
moonlight night to organize the destruction of a bridge vital 
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to Rommel, and to attempt the even more difficult task of 
directing the energies of the various Resistance groups against 
the Germans and Italians instead of against each other. 

Only one who has lived long and intimately among the 
Greek peasants and has known them at their best, and worst, 
could have painted such a vivid picture of life so utterly remote 
from London, or Athens. Each of the dozen tales is self-con- 
tained, but the same characters run through the book. The 
only rather bitter note is in the last pages, where a hint is given 
of the ingratitude and lack of understanding which were to be 
their reward when Greece was liberated at last from the 
Germans. 

Not the least fascinating feature are the excitingly literal 
translations from the Greek. Until it is explained, for example, 
that ‘vegetable marrow’ is endowed with idiomatic interpreta- 
tions ranging from ‘rubbish’ almost down to ‘etcetera’, the 
reader might be forgiven for suspecting a printer’s error! 

The village priest’s observation, and subsequent demonstra- 
tion, that a three-legged stool is far more suitable than a four- 
legged chair ‘on our floors . . . which are not quite like your 
drawing-room, you understand’, give an unusual realism to 
the picture of a tumble-down, smoke-filled hut quite near the 
top of a mountain. 

It must be confessed that one at least of his readers who was 
in Greece in 1944, when ‘Colonel Chris’ was a legendary 
figure almost associated with Olympus, will be ever so slightly 
disappointed that Mr. Woodhouse has still modestly clothed 
in fiction one of the epics of the war in the Aigean. But per- 
haps—and I do hope I have guessed rightly—‘One Omen?’ is 
to serve as a back-drop for another book to follow. Many will 


await it with impatience. 
C. AmBrosE Lewis 


STANISLAVSKY ON THE ART OF THE STAGE. Intro- 
duced and translated by Davin Macarsuack. Faber and 


Faber. 255. 


STANISLAVSKY’S lectures on The System and Methods of Creative 
Art were given at the studio of the Moscow Bolshoy Theatre 
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between 1918 and 1922. The notes that appear in this book 
were taken down in shorthand by one of the actors present. 
All teachers find it necessary to repeat themselves, recapitulate 
arguments and warn their students not to waste time in 
gossip. Stanislavsky was no exception, and much of the 
material here is repetitive. I was also irritated by the analogies 
he loved to introduce between chemical processes and those of 
the mind. I do not object to a producer calling his workshop 
a laboratory, but I hardly expect to find it cluttered with 
Leyden jars. Mr. Magarshack’s claim that the lecture-form 
brings the reader into close contact with Stanislavsky’s person- 
ality is valid in both good and bad senses. A great producer is 
at work, and we have the privilege of listening to him. We are 
sometimes bored; often roused by a penetrating remark or 
telling illustration. He is dogmatic, overbearing, full of en- 
thusiasm. He has certain lessons to teach and is determined 
that we shall not go away until we know them and have 
accepted all their implications. He believes that the actor is a 
dedicated being, and that the whole of his life, including his 
leisure, should be given up to his art. If he would appear noble 
on the stage, he must be equally noble in his private life. 
Edmund Kean’s off-stage existence would not meet with 
Stanislavsky’s approval. He justifies his attitude in the state- 
ment: “The difference between the present and the past is 
that our “to-day” is looking to art for the master-key to life, 
while our “‘yesterday”’ was looking to it only for entertainment. 
His ambition is to train actors who are worthy of this high 
calling. He dwells on the need for ‘heroic tension’, for con- 
centration and self-composure, rhythm, a sense of happiness 
and purpose. His actors must achieve subtlety as well as 
capture ‘precise and luminous images’. Salvini, Duse, and 
Yermolova are his models; he detests the merely egotistic, a 
Sarah Bernhardt or Réjane. 

Mr. Magarshack’s careful introduction contains a summary 
of the views expounded in My Life in Art and An Actor’s Work 
on Fiimself, with an attempt to meet criticism of them. One 
group has objected that they are counsels of perfection; 
another, that Stanislavsky’s demands were ‘not only im- 
practicable but also unnecessary, because the great majority 
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of actors, including some of the greatest, never made such 
demands on themselves’. Mr. Magarshack answers such 
critics with an apt and effective quotation from Sarah 
Siddons’s Remarks on the Character of Lady Macbeth. Another 
point of view is put forward by Kommissarzhevsky, who 
asserts that as long as Stanislavsky followed his intuitions he 
was a Safe guide, but as soon as he began to reason from them 
and compile a system, he became misleading. He was par- 
ticularly liable to misinterpret a play’s ruling idea, and it is 
significant that Chekhov objected to his production of The 
Cherry Orchard in the following words: ‘It is Alexeyez (Stanis- 
lavsky) who made my characters into cry-babies. That was 
not what I wanted.’ The playwright had written a light 
comedy; the producer had put on a sombre piece. The truth 
of the matter would appear to lie in the fact that Stanis- 
lavsky’s methods were best suited to the tragic or poetic, and 
he naturally found in the plays he studied a ruling idea that 
suited him. The playwright’s intentions were of lesser account. 
This is plain in chapter xii of the work under review, where 
Stanislavsky emphasizes that each actor must cut out the 
inessential traits in the character he is portraying and reach 
the ‘through-action’ of his part. At the same time, the actor 
should imagine for himself the past emotional life of the 
character, remember the good in the villain, and conjure up 
the romantic moments of the faded lady. In both cases the 
actor is taking a step away from the text. Such an attitude is, 
I suppose, to be expected in an actor-producer of genius. 
Mr. Magarshack is to be thanked for making this volume 
available to English readers and for his most valuable intro- 
duction. I noticed, however, a number of printing errors: they 
occlt on pp t2 (1: 4), 31 (1226), 61 (1°26) 3122, (Tro), 145 
(leee072 (1, 16) .<191 (1527), 195 (152), 204°(168),263 (1-26); 
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SCIENCE, LIFE, AND LITERATURE. M. P. SHIEL. 
Williams and Norgate. tos. 6d. 

Tue first King of Redonda (M. P. Shiel) affirmed that he 

admired, above all else, scepticism and inventiveness, Perhaps, 
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inevitably, one does admire most one’s minus-qualities; for 
His Majesty, as his essays clearly show, was too ready to accept 
any ‘scientific’ pronouncement of the day as ultimate truth, 
and his inventiveness, isolated from the gusto and endurance 
of the incredible serial stories, reveals itself in the repetitive 
essays as a response to a very few ideas. However, criticism is 
irrelevant. This book will be bought as a curiosity; and the 
hitherto unpublished failures are more likely to be prized by 
collectors of Shiel than The Purple Cloud which was widely read 
for its success as a book. The cult of Shiel, like many another, 
is not rational. Long Live Redonda! 
SANGRO 
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